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FOREWORD  1273G53 

My  original  purpose  in  compiling  these  sketches  was  to  preserve  for 
my  brother’s  children,  Mildred  Carrington,  Adeline  Deaderick,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Deaderick  Moon,  in  such  form  as  would  be  easily  accessible,  the 
brief  history  of  their  father’s  family  on  the  maternal  side.  For  this 
reason  and  also  for  lack  of  space,  I  have  not  completed  all  lines.  How¬ 
ever,  the  lines  that  are  not  given  in  full  are  carried  down  sufficiently  far 
for  the  present  generation  to  complete  them  in  blank  pages  left  for  this 
purpose  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

I  wish  to  thank  many  relatives  and  friends  who  have  assisted  me  with 
their  helpful  suggestions  and  interest  in  this  work. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Cass  K.  Shelby  of  Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  use  of  some  of  his  valuable  notes  on  the  Shelby 
family.  This  data  has  been  accumulated  by  Mr.  Shelby  through  years 
of  research,  and  much  of  it  has  never  before  been  published.  Through 
the  use  of  Mr.  Shelby’s  notes  many  errors  which  have  appeared  in  print 
regarding  the  Shelby  family  are  corrected.  Mr.  Shelby  has  reviewed  and 
criticized  this  sketch  of  the  Shelby  family  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
assistance. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Lucy  Holtzclaw  McDonald  of  Chattanooga, 
who  has  given  me  great  help  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  the  printer. 

The  following  persons  have  given  me  assistance  on  the  different  fam¬ 
ilies  herein  included: 

Mr.  Lawrence  MacRae  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Lucy  Goodloe  Shelby  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Rebecca  Bryan  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  Henry  Duncan  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Augusta  Bradford  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Rosa  Naomi  Scott  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Penelope  Johnson  Allen  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Anna  Mary  Moon. 


Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
November,  1932. 


SHELBY 


The  first  of  this  line  of  Shelby  of  whom  we  have  any  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  was  Evan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  George  the  First  in  or 
close  to  Tregaron,  County  Cardigan,  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  is 
not  known  at  present  when  the  Shelbys  came  to  this  shire,  nor  from  what 
place.  There  were  others  in  that  locality  who  were  probably  brothers 
and  cousins  of  this  Evan,  some  of  whom  were  connected  with  a  piece  of 
land  called  £Croes-y-Berwyn’,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Tregaron  at  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  Mountains  just  outside  the  entrance  to  Berwyn  Pass. 
This  may  have  been  the  land  on  which  Evan  lived. 

The  entries  in  the  Tregaron  parish  register  made  prior  to  1709  spell 
the  name  “Selby.”  “This,”  says  Cass  K.  Shelby,  “fits  into  a  tradition 
among  some  of  the  Shelbys  living  in  Wales  that  the  males  farther  back  in 
the  family  were  not  native  Britons,  but  were  originally  Selbys  of  England, 
one  or  more  of  whose  members  some  generations  back  came  over  the  bor¬ 
der  into  Wales.”  Certain  it  is  that  the  name  is  not  Cimrian  in  form,  but 
Yorkshire  English,  and  there  are  even  now  but  few  in  that  province  who 
bear  it. 

Two  entries  in  closely  written  Latin  are  to  be  found  in  the  baptismal 
records  of  St.  Caron’s  Church  in  Tregaron: 

1719.  Oct:  Evanus  fil  Evani  Shelby 
1728.  May:  Moses  fil  Evani  Shelby 

These  items  do  not  mention  the  mother  of  the  children;  but  from 
evidence  in  America  it  is  known  that  her  name  was  Catherine  and  there 
is  also  some  slight  evidence  to  indicate  that  her  maiden  name  may  have 
been  Davies.  Two  old  letters,  found  among  Governor  Shelby’s  papers, 
which  still  exist,  one  from  John  Davies,  dated  London,  1787,  to  Colonel 
Evan  Shelby  of  Washington  County,  Virginia,  and  the  other  from  John’s 
father,  Evan  Davies,  a  surgeon  of  Swansea,  Wales,  written  1789  to  John 
Shelby  in  Virginia,  indicate  former  correspondence  between  the  two 
families.  In  Dr.  Davies’  letter  is  the  expression,  “my  respective  com¬ 
pliments  to  all  the  relatives  and  kinfolks”  and  also  the  ending,  “your 
sincere  wellwisher  and  kinsman.”  From  this  some  believe  that  Evan 
Shelby  married  a  Davies.  It  could  just  as  easily  be  that  Evan  Davies  had 
married  a  Shelby,  or  the  relationship  could  have  come  from  a  marriage 
in  a  former  generation. 

Evan  Shelby,  of  whom  we  now  know  little  except  of  his  possessions, 
was  probably  born  during  William  and  Mary’s  reign,  between  1690  and 
1695.  He  may  have  been  a  farmer  and  a  sheep  raiser  in  the  old  country, 
as  that  was  a  common  occupation  in  this  mountainous  region.  He  could 
write  his  name,  which  is  more  than  many  of  that  period  could  do,  and  the 
little  we  have  of  his  chirography  is  clear  and  distinct. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  after  George  the  Second  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Evan  Shelby,  then  perhaps  over  forty  years  of  age,  emigrated 
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with  his  family  to  America,  where  he  hoped  to  better  his  fortune.  They 
landed  probably  at  Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of  Penn’s  province,  at 
that  time  then  a  little  over  fifty  years  old.  The  “Blunston  License  Book” 
of  Lancaster  County,  a  two  hundred  year  old  document  now  in  the  land 
office  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  Evan  Shelby 
was  licensed  on  July  4,  1735,  to  take  up  three  hundred  acres  in  the  then 
Indian  owned  territory  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Here  the  Shelby’s 
settled  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  east  bank  of  Conococheague  Creek, 
naming  their  farm  “Black  Walnut  Point.”  It  is  known  in  the  present 
township  of  Antrim,  Franklin  County,  five  miles  north  of  the  Maryland 
(Mason-Dixon)  line.  Two  years  later  he  was  licensed  to  acquire  an 
additional  two  hundred  acres  at  Rocky  Spring  somewhere  near  the  first 
tract. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  his  home  having  been  seized  to  satisfy  a 
debt  owed  by  him  to  one  Richard  Phillips,  he  removed  to  Maryland, 
having  secured  on  June  7,  1839,  through  Lord  Baltimore’s  land  agent  at 
Annapolis,  two  warrants  for  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Prince 
George’s  County,  in  that  part  which  is  now  Washington  County.  One 
tract  of  this  allotment  called  “Rich  Lands,”  was  then  owned  by  Dr. 
Robert  Stuart  of  Annapolis,  but  reassigned  to  Shelby  on  that  date.  It  lay 
somewhat  to  the  northwest  of  the  site  of  Hagerstown.  The  other,  a 
thousand  acre  tract,  which  he  named  “Maiden’s  Choice,”  seems  to  have 
been  the  home  plantation.  It  was  a  narrow  and  very  irregular  shaped 
strip,  beginning  at  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  extending  southward  along 
the  base  of  the  North  Mountain  three  and  a  half  miles.  Evan  Shelby’s 
new  house  was  situated  at  the  south  end,  probably  on  the  road  now  running 
from  Clear  Spring,  Maryland,  to  Mercerburg,  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
next  eleven  years  he  obtained  other  land  warrants  and  secured  patents  on 
them  until  he  was  in  possession  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres.  With  the 
exception  of  rich  lands  and  a  fifty  acre  piece  called  Hunt’s  Cabin,  all  of 
Evan  Shelby’s  land  seems  to  have  lain  in  various  spots  between  Conoco¬ 
cheague  Creek  and  the  east  side  of  North  Mountain,  that  is,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Hagerstown.  He  disposed  of  some  of 
his  land  from  time  to  time  by  sale  and  some  of  it  was  conveyed  as  gifts 
to  his  sons. 

In  the  Testamentary  Proceedings  on  file  at  Annapolis  it  is  recorded 
that  his  wife,  Catherine,  and  son,  Evan  Jr.,  filed  a  bond  July  19,  1750, 
as  administrators  of  his  estate;  but,  as  he  had  over  his  personal  signature 
conveyed  a  piece  of  land  to  his  son  John  on  May  19,  his  death  must  have 
occurred  between  those  two  dates,  when  he  was  fifty-five  or  sixty  years 
of  age. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  many  children  Evan  Shelby  had,  neither 
how  many  were  born  in  Wales,  or  how  many  in  America.  He  had  at 
least  six  sons:  Evan,  Moses,  John,  Rees,  Thomas,  and  David,  and  possibly 
a  seventh,  James.  Family  records  and  tradition  give  him  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Rachel,  and  Eleanor. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  EVAN  SHELBY 

“Famous  Indian  Fighter ” 

Evan,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  was  born  in  Cardiganshire, 
Wales,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Caron’s  Church,  Tregaron,  in  October 
1719.  When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  he  was  brought  to  the 
Colonies  by  his  father  and  later  settled  near  him  in  Maryland. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  married  Letitia,  daughter  of 
David  and  Susanna  Cox,  who  lived  on  a  nearby  plantation.  She  was  born 
in  1725.  They  started  their  married  life  on  a  farm  called  “Flaggy 
Meadow,”  which  was  a  part  of  the  northern  end  of  Maiden’s  Choice  and 
given  to  him  at  that  time  by  his  father,  probably  as  a  wedding  present. 

Evan  Shelby,  Jr.  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and 
since  he  was  appointed  an  administrator  of  the  estate,  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  the  oldest  son,  though  there  is  nothing  else  to  con¬ 
firm  the  fact. 

Evan  Junior  farmed  and  became  greatly  skilled  in  hunting  and  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  country  for  miles  around.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  he  acquired  from  the  provincial  government  several  grants 
of  land  amounting  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  acres,  or  nearly 
twenty-four  square  miles.  The  records  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  show 
that  he  also  secured  other  parcels  of  land  by  purchase,  all  of  which  lay 
within  the  present  county  of  Washington  and  mostly  near  the  middle  of 
it. 

In  1751  the  proprietorship  of  Maryland  fell  to  Frederick,  heir  of 
Charles,  fifth  Baron  of  Baltimore,  who  had  died  this  year.  Horatio  Sharpe 
became  the  lieutenant  governor  at  Annapolis  in  1753. 

In  1749,  the  first  Ohio  Land  Company,  principally  a  Virginia  concern, 
had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  developing  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  then  claimed  by  Virginia  under  her  interpretation 
of  the  Royal  Charter.  However,  the  French  who  also  laid  claim  to  it, 
invaded  the  territory  in  1753  and  established  military  posts  there,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  link  Canada  with  her  possessions  on  the  Mississippi 
and  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  of  her  claim.  Virginia  had  placed  a 
small  garrison  at  the  strategical  “Forks  of  the  Ohio.”  In  the  spring  of 
1754  this  place  was  seized  by  the  French,  and  a  stockade  was  built  which 
was  called  “Fort  DuQuesne.” 

All  these  acts  brought  on  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  February 
of  the  next  year  General  Braddock  with  two  British  regiments  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he  enlarged  his  forces  with  the  troops  of 
that  colony  together  with  some  Indian  allies.  Braddock  with  this  com¬ 
pany  planned  to  march  on  Fort  DuQuesne,  but  just  before  reaching  it 
was  ambushed  by  the  enemy  and  disastrously  defeated. 

As  a  result  of  this  defeat  the  frontier  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains  was  subjected  to  raids  by  roving  bands  of  Indians,  and  fright- 
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ened  settlers  began  to  desert  their  homes.  To  protect  the  settlements  a 
chain  of  forts  and  stockades  was  erected  extending  down  into  North 
Carolina.  One,  a  large  stone  enclosure,  called  Fort  Frederick,  built  by 
Maryland  on  the  Potomac,  was  near  the  Shelby  and  Cox  homes,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  its  presence  that  the  western  Maryland  settlements 
were  comparatively  free  from  attacks.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  harrassing 
time  for  the  Shelbys  and  their  friends. 

About  this  time  Evan  Shelby  joined  the  militia  of  Frederick  County 
under  Colonel  Thomas  Prather,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  not  known; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1757  he  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Joseph  Chapline’s  Company  on  duty  at  Fort  Frederick.  In  May  Captain 
Richard  Pearis  of  Fort  Cumberland  with  Lieutenant  Shelby  and  a  party 
of  sixty  Cherokee  allies  were  ranging  the  country  along  Dunning  Creek 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  they  captured  two  Indians  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
whom  they  sent  to  Fort  Lyttleton  for  examination. 

Lieutenant  Shelby  was  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  from  June  13  to  June 
16,  where  he  had  gone  in  company  with  six  others  for  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Edmund  Atkins,  the  King’s  agent  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the  South,  to 
determine  the  best  way  of  handling  the  Indian  Allies.  When  Evan 
Shelby’s  captain  was  promoted  in  July,  Shelby’s  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  muster  roll  of  the  company  for  that  month;  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
been  put  on  detached  duty.  On  October  9,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Captain  Alexander  Beall,  in  which  he  served  for  the  next  seven 
months.  Lieutenant  Shelby  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  May 
28,  1758. 

Three  years  after  Braddock’s  defeat  the  British  ministry  decided  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigor,  and  General  John  Forbes  was 
selected  to  carry  out  the  military  operations  planned  for  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  While  a  choice  of  routes  over  the  mountains  was  being  considered 
by  Forbes,  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland  was  asked  to  select  a  competent 
person  to  investigate  and  lay  off  a  route  through  that  province  between 
Forts  Frederick  and  Cumberland.  This  territory  is  crossed  by  seven 
mountain  ranges  and  was  then  heavily  wooded  and  uninhabited.  Governor 
Sharpe  ordered  Captain  Shelby  to  make  the  survey,  which  he  did,  and 
reported  that  a  road  sixty-six  miles  long  could  be  built  by  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  about  three  weeks.  Captain  Shelby  was  instructed  to 
immediately  blaze  the  route,  and  troops  were  detailed  to  follow  and  build 
the  road.  On  July  5,  Governor  Sharpe  with  Shelby  and  a  party  reviewed 
the  line,  going  to  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Fort  Cumberland.  This 
road  is  now  a  section  of  the  “Old  National  Road,”  or  United  States  Route 
Number  40,  from  Cumberland  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

General  Forbes,  finally  deciding  to  move  his  forces  across  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  through  Raystown,  now  Bedford,  transferred  his  headquarters  from 
Philadelphia  to  Carlisle  and  Captain  Shelby  with  a.  company  of  volunteers, 
which  he  had  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  was  sent  forward  to  report  to 
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him  on  August  1.  The  status  of  Captain  Shelby’s  men  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  rangers  or  scouts.  This  Company  was  ordered  to  Fort  Ligonier, 
recently  built  by  Bouquet  on  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village  of  Loyal 
H  anna  and  was  sent  forward  from  there  on  the  twenty-second,  and  to 
learn  and  report  on  the  conditions  at  and  around  Fort  DuQuesne. 

On  November  12,  1758,  while  the  army  was  still  at  Ligonier,  a 
detachment  of  Colonials  was  attacked  by  enemy  Indians,  and  in  this  skir¬ 
mish  it  is  said  that  “Captain  Evan  Shelby  of  Frederick  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  commanding  a  company  of  Maryland  volunteers  killed  with  his  own 
hand  one  of  the  leading  chief’s  of  the  enemy.” — Green’s  Gazette-Beacon. 

As  the  season  was  well  advanced,  Forbes  considered  going  into  winter 
quarters;  but,  upon  learning  of  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  French 
strongholds  and  the  desertion  of  their  Indians,  he  decided  to  push  forward 
without  delay.  When  the  English  army  reached  Fort  DuQuesne  on 
November  25,  they  found  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  After  securing 
the  place  and  in  honor  of  the  Prime  Minister,  they  renamed  the  small 
settlement  there  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  command  Captain  Shelby  and  his  men  were 
assigned  while  serving  with  the  advance  guard  at  Fort  Ligonier.  It  is 
probable  that  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  at  least  and  while  on  guard 
duty,  he  may  have  been  billetted  with  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  as  his 
name  is  included  in  the  list  of  officers  of  that  body.  This  list  was  made 
up  after  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  pensions.  However,  against 
his  name  there  is  merely  the  statement  “left  the  province.” 

When  finally  released  from  military  duties  the  next  year  Captain 
Shelby  returned  home,  where  he  soon  entered  into  partnership  with  Sam¬ 
uel  Postlethwaite  and  Edward  Moran  under  the  firm  name  of  “Evan 
Shelby  and  Company.”  They  dealt  in  general  merchandise  and  furs  and 
engaged  in  extensive  trading  with  the  Indians.  Business  being  resumed 
in  this  country,  Evan  Shelby  petitioned  the  court  of  Frederick  County  to 
open  a  road  from  Chamber’s  Mill  to  Fort  Frederick. 

After  the  great  tide  of  southern  migration  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  had  begun,  three  of  Evan  Shelby’s  brothers  and  one  or  more  of 
his  sisters  joined  it  and  removed  about  1760  to  North  Carolina.  In  1761 
Jonathan  Hager  of  Frederick  County  laid  out  just  east  of  Evan’s  land  the 
village  of  Elizabethtown,  which  later  became  the  city  of  Hagerstown. 

In  1762  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  caused  the  Indian  attacks  to  break  out 
again.  Traffic  with  the  Indians  was  destroyed  and  the  traders  ruined  or 
became  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Evan  Shelby  was  forced  to  borrow  heav¬ 
ily  and  during  the  next  six  or  seven  years  began  to  sell  off  portions  of  his 
land.  The  next  year  the  firm  of  Evan  Shelby  and  Company  dissolved. 
To  add  to  his  troubles  his  house  burned  down  in  December,  in  which  fire 
he  lost  all  his  furniture  and  business  papers.  Captain  Shelby  then  secured  a 
warrant  for  ninety-eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  southeast  of 
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Maiden’s  Choice,  known  as  “The  Resurvey  on  the  Mountain  of  Wales” 
probably  for  exploitation.  This  was  patented  to  him  in  April,  1763. 

From  1764-1773,  Evan  Shelby  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
magistrates,  of  Frederick  County.  He  entertained  at  his  home,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1765,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  the  English  astronomers 
who  ran  the  true  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
now  known  as  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Captain  Shelby’s  place  appears  to 
have  been  local  headquarters  for  these  men  that  winter.  For  his  “spirited 
conduct”  in  the  late  war,  the  Maryland  Assembly  on  November  16,  voted 
him  two  hundred  pounds,  partly  in  appreciation  and  partly  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  amount  paid  out  by  him  in  equipping  his  company.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1766,  he  secured  a  warrant  to  add  thirty-three  hundred  and  forty 
acres  to  the  Resurvey  on  the  Mountain  of  Wales,  the  patent  issuing  to  him 
on  May  1 8,  1768. 

A  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  made  with  the  Six  Nations 
in  November,  1768,  set  aside  an  immense  acreage  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  present  state  of  West  Virginia  to  compensate  the  traders  for  their 
heavy  losses  through  Pontiac’s  Conspiracy.  Evan  Shelby  was  one  of  those 
to  be  benefited.  The  Virginia  legislature,  however,  refused  to  confirm 
the  grant. 

Evan  Shelby  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  though  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  losses  sustained  in  Pontiac’s  War,  he  was  too  active  and 
determined  a  character  to  give  up  easily.  So  he  and  his  family  removed 
to  Fincastle  County,  Virginia,  probably  in  the  winter  of  1773-4.  Four 
of  his  sons  were  of  age  at  that  time  and  the  others  were  nearly  grown. 

On  February  1  1,  1773,  Evan  Shelby  and  his  friend,  Isaac  Baker,  pur¬ 
chased  between  them  from  John  Buchanan  the  Sapling  Grove  tract,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  on  the  Holston  River,  each  taking  half 
of  it.  Evan  Shelby  settled  on  the,  southern  half.  Owing  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  boundary  location,  all  of  this  Holston  country  was  then 
thought  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Here  by  patent  and 
purchase  he  came  into  possession  of  a  great  deal  more  land,  on  which 
he  and  his  five  sons  raised  immense  herds  of  cattle.  He  was  from  the  first 
the  prominent  man  of  his  region,  for  besides  having  gained  position  and 
wealth,  Evan  Shelby  had  gained  men  as  his  friends  and  was  greatly  re¬ 
spected  and  loved.  Twenty  years  after  Shelby’s  death  his  part  of  Sapling 
Grove  was  bought  by  James  King  and  thereafter  became  known  as 
“King’s  Meadow.”  On  this  site  grew  up  the  later  city  of  Bristol,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  present  bounds  of  which  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  old 
Shelby  Land. 

Evan  Shelby  erected  a  stockade  on  his  land,  which  became  known  as 
Shelby’s  Fort  or  Station.  Many  hundreds  of  people  gathered  here  for  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  Indian  raids.  A  corner  of  it  occupied  what  is  now  the 
lawn  of  E.  W.  King  on  Seventh  Street  on  the  hill  overlooking  Beaver 
Creek  between  Anderson  and  Locust  Streets.  A  handsome  bronze  tablet, 
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which  was  unveiled  on  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain  in  1927,  now  marks  the  spot.  This  marker 
was  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Volunteer 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Bristol.  The 
ceremony  dedicating  this  outstanding  historic  spot  in  Bristol  was  most 
“impressive  and  important.”  The  inscription  borne  by  the  marker  was 
written  by  Colonel  Samuel  L.  King. 

Assuming  that  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  had  been  conveyed  to  her  by 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty,  surveyors  and  woodsmen  were  sent  there  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1774  to  locate  and  select  lands  for  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  To  Captain  Evan  Shelby  were  allotted  two 
thousand  acres  on  Elkhorn  Creek,  in  the  present  county  of  Fayette.  The 
northwestern  Indians,  refusing  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  cede  this,  their  hunting  ground,  to  the  whites,  “were  intensely  angered 
because  of  this  encroachment  on  their  rights”  and  began  their  work  of 
destruction  and  massacre  along  the  Virginia  frontier  on  the  Ohio.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor,  then  launched  a  punitive  expedition  against  them, 
directing  the  county-lieutenants  on  the  southwestern  frontier  to  raise  a 
brigade  and  join  him  on  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis  of  Botetourt 
County  headed  this  left  wing,  attached  to  which  was  Captain  Evan  Shelby 
who  h^d  raised  a  company  of  fifty  men  from  around  his  home.  His  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  his  son,  Isaac,  and  another  son,  James,  was  one  of  the  privates. 
Lewis’s  troops  marched  down  the  Kenawha  River  and  encamped  at  Point 
Pleasant,  the  place  where  it  enters  the  Ohio.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians  under  Cornstalk  on  October  10  and  in  an  all-day  battle  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  them.  In  this  action  the  field  officers  were  shot  down 
and  the  command  of  the  battle  line  thus  devolved  on  Captain  Shelby. 

While  the  Virginians  were  fighting  Dunmore’s  War,  the  first  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  the  grievances  of  the  col¬ 
onies  and  to  ask  the  King  for  better  treatment,  at  the  same  time  advising 
the  colonies  to  organize  for  defense.  The  freeholders  of  Fincastle 
County,  Virginia,  met  together  on  January  20,  1775,  and  elected  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  composed  of  fifteen  of  the  prominent  and  active  men  of 
the  community,  one  of  whom  was  Evan  Shelby,  to  see  that  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Congress  were  at  once  carried  into  effect.  And  so,  the 
American  Revolution  had  begun. 

In  1775  Captain  Evan  Shelby  joined  in  the  “bold”  Fincastle  Address. 
How  he  was  regarded  at  his  old  home  and  how  attached  to  his  family  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  General  William 
Thompson,  written  to  Captain  Shelby.  It  is  headed,  “Carlisle,  6th  July 
1775”:  , 

“Had  General  Washington  been  sure  you  could  have  joined  the  army  at  Boston 
without  first  seeing  your  family  [you]  would  have  been  appointed  Lieut.  Colo,  of 
the  Rifle  Battalion  and  an  express  sent ^ _ but  you  being  so _ the  gen¬ 

eral  concluded  it  [would  not  be  possijble  for  you  to  take  the  field  before  seeing 
your  family. 

_ I  leave  for  Boston  on  Monday  night.” 

(ID 


When  it  was  learned  in  July  1776  that  the  Indians  under  Dragging 
Canoe,  the  Chickamauga  chief,  were  on  their  way  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  settlements  along  the  Holston  River,  the  militia  were  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  and  six  companies,  one  of  which  was  that  of  James  Shelby, 
marched  forth  to  meet  them.  They  surprised  the  savages  at  Long  Island 
Flats  on  the  19,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  Dragging  Canoe  was 
wounded  and  his  band  driven  off.  However,  the  attacks  on  the  settle¬ 
ments  continued.  One  was  against  Fort  Lee  in  Watauga  District,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  south,  to  whose  relief  Captain  Shelby  marched  with  one 
hundred  men. 

Captain  Shelby  was  promoted  by  the  Governor  to  the  rank  of  major 
of  the  first  of  two  battalions  which  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety  had 
ordered,  on  August  1,  1776,  to  enter  the  Cherokee  country  and  subdue 
them.  This  they  did.  Colonel  William  Christian,  under  whose  com¬ 
mand  the  detachment  was  sent,  suggested  to  the  chiefs  that  a  day  be  set 
on  which  they  might  meet  again  and  draw  up  new  articles  of  peace.  The 
army  then  returned  to  Fort  Patrick  Henry  on  Long  Island,  where  Colonel 
Christian  reorganized  it  and  left  six  hundred  men  there  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  under  the  command  of  Majors  Evan  Shelby  and  Anthony 
Bledsoe. 

In  September  of  this  year  Evan  Shelby  took  Andrew  Greer,  an  early 
settler  in  that  locality  into  partnership  with  him. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  descendants  of  General  Shelby  is  a  marker 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Bristol.  It  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “In  Grateful  Remembrance  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby — 1720-1794 — 
and —  Gov.  Isaac  Shelby — 1750-1820 — Patriots  of  1776 — Erected  by 
Sycamore  Shoals  Daughters  of  American  Revolution.”  (with  chapter  in 
full) 

When  the  county  of  Fincastle  was  abolished  in  December  and  its  ter¬ 
ritory  divided  into  three  new  counties,  Washington,  Montgomery,  and 
Kentucky,  Evan  Shelby’s  home  fell  in  the  first  named.  He  and  fifteen 
others  were  appointed  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  jurisdiction. 
On  the  same  day  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  county  militia. 

Evan  Shelby,  along  with  Colonels  William  Christian  and  William 
Preston,  were  named  as  Virginia’s  commissioners  to  hold  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  conference  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  the  Long  Island.  This 
council  was  held  July  1777,  as  a  result  of  which  the  southern  frontiers 
were  left  in  comparative  peace  for  a  time. 

On  July  23,  Evan  Shelby,  his  son  Isaac,  and  twenty  others  were  named 
justices  of  the  peace  of  Washington  County  for  the  next  year. 

Letitia,  wife  of  Evan  Shelby,  died  this  year  at  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  is  a  weather-beaten  stone  in  Maplewood  Cemetery  of  that 
city  which  bears  the  inscription: 

“HEAR,  LIES,  THE  BODY,  OF,  LETTITIA  SHELBY, 
DIED,  SEPTEMBE  6th,  1777,  AGED  52  YEARS.” 
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It  is  thought  by  some  that  Letitia  was  visiting  some  member  of  the 
Davis  family  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  would  account  for  her 
being  buried  there.  Another  possible  reason  is  that  Charlottesville  was 
then  a  military  camp  and  one  of  the  largest  outposts  nearest  the  frontier 
settlements.  During  these  dangerous  times  many  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  outlying  districts  sought  refuge  there.  Letitia’s  grave  was 
in  a  pioneer  burying  ground,  which  was  later  absorbed  in  the  garden  of 
the  Howard  property  on  the  road  to  Cochran’s  Mill  and  the  graves  oblit¬ 
erated.  For  a  long  time  the  stone  was  used  for  a  horse  block  in  front  of 
the  Howard  house,  until  it  was  finally  rescued  and  removed  to  Maple¬ 
wood. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Evan  Shelby,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  acting  in  unison,  sent  a  strong  expedition  in  April  1779  against 
the  Chickamauga  Indians,  who  were  committing  many  outrages  on  the 
Holston  and  Watauga  settlements.  Colonel  Shelby  commanded  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  it  is  said  that  all  of  his  sons  were  with  him  on 
this  campaign.  The  Indians  were  taken  by  surprise,  fifty  of  them  killed 
and  their  towns  and  crops  destroyed,  the  savages  fleeing  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  Lee  Highway,  May  3,  1929,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  a  granite  marker  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Shelby  on  the  site  where  he  fought  the  Chickamaugas.  The  dedication 
was  sponsored  by  the  Judge  David  Campbell  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Judge  Samuel 
C.  Williams,  historian  and  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Historical 
Society,  delivered  the  address.  Little  Adeline  Deaderick  Moon  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Shelby  Ochs,  descendants,  unveiled  the  marker  by  drawing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  from  the  stone.  This  marker  is  about  one  mile  east  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Owing  to  the  movement  of  great  numbers  of  settlers  through  Wash¬ 
ington  County  to  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  this 
time,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  open  up  a  road  over 
the  mountain  ranges  and  through  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Evan  Shelby 
was  one  of  the  two  commissioners  named  to  explore  the  country  and  mark 
the  most  convenient  route.  Colonel  Shelby  declined  to  act,  either  think¬ 
ing  possibly  that  he  had  reached  the  time  of  life,  fifty-nine,  when  such 
work  would  be  too  strenuous  and  perhaps  the  task  thankless,  or  he  may 
have  had  a  hint  of  a  coming  change  in  his  status  as  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Virginia. 

In  the  boundary  survey  made  in  the  summer  of  1779  Evan  Shelby’s 
house  was  found  to  be  in  North  Carolina  instead  of  Virginia  and  he  then 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Virginia  militia.  When  North  Carolina 
established  the  county  of  Sullivan  in  October,  that  jurisdiction  took  in  the 
home  of  the  Shelby’s. 

The  year  1780  was,  in  all  probability,  a  most  trying  one  for  Evan 
Shelby,  three  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew  being  away  opposing  the  British. 
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During  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  men  at  King’s  Mountain,  the  In¬ 
dians  again  became  troublesome,  necessitating  another  punitive  expedition 
against  them  when  they  returned.  The  Indians  subdued,  the  result  of  the 
campaign  was  reported  to  General  Greene,  the  American  commander  of 
the  southern  department,  who  in  February  appointed  Arthur  Campbell, 
William  Preston,  William  Christian,  and  Joseph  Martin,  in  behalf  of 
Virginia  and  Robert  Lanier,  Evan  Shelby,  Joseph  Williams,  and  John 
Sevier,  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Cherokees.  Campbell,  Martin,  Shelby,  and  Sevier  met  the  chiefs  at  the 
Long  Island  and  suggested  that  they  have  a  formal  gathering  on  July  10. 
This  date  was  postponed  to  July  20,  when  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  the  twenty-ninth,  notwithstanding  which  the  British  agents  were 
able  to  persuade  many  of  the  Indians  to  continue  their  assaults  and  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  settlers. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  the  western  counties 
of  North  Carolina  [which  now  form  the  northeastern  corner  of  Ten¬ 
nessee],  isolated  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the  state  by  the  mountain 
barrier,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  apparent  indifference  of  their  eastern 
neighbors  to  their  affairs  and  the  idea  arose  among  them  of  withdrawing 
from  the  commonwealth  and  setting  up  a  state  of  their  own,  which  would 
be  more  responsive  to  their  needs.  North  Carolina  was  at  first  not  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  idea;  but  the  Legislature  blundered  in  handling  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  impatient  citizens  of  the  west  precipitated  matters  by  issuing 
a  declaration  of  withdrawal  and  forming  in  March  1785  a  new  state, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  “Franklin.”  Colonel  John  Sevier,  a  close 
friend  of  the  Shelby’s,  was  chosen  its  “governor.”  The  parent  state  never 
relinquished  its  jurisdiction  and  Governor  Caswell  endeavored  tactfully 
to  persuade  the  Franklinites  to  abandon  their  hastily  assumed  attitude  and 
let  the  matter  be  settled  in  a  more  orderly  way;  but  their  movement,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  full  start,  could  not  now  be  stopped.  Much  confusion  naturally 
arose  in  those  parts  through  the  attempt  to  govern  with  two  separate  sets 
of  officials  and  many  clashes  between  them  resulted. 

Colonel  Shelby,  though  sympathetic  to  the  proposal  of  separation,  op¬ 
posed  the  Franklin  movement  and  through  his  influence  Sullivan  County 
remained  lukewarm  to  the  new  regime.  The  Carolina  Assembly,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  earlier  appeal,  had  formed  the  four  western  counties  into  a 
district,  called  the  Washington  District,  with  an  appellate  court  of  its  own 
and  a  general  officer  empowered  to  call  out  the  county  regiments  in  sud¬ 
den  emergencies;  but,  owing  to  the  disturbed  situation  there,  the  latter 
office  remained  vacant  for  over  two  years.  Finally  the  Assembly  named 
Colonel  Shelby  to  fill  it  and  on  January  5,  1787,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier  general  of  the  Washington  District. 

The  quarreling  grew  so  fierce  that  Governor  Caswell  asked  General 
Shelby  to  meet  with  John  Sevier  and  between  them  they  drew  up  a  plan 
for  minimizing  the  differences  until  the  main  question  at  issue  could  be 
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settled  in  a  proper  manner.  This  was  done  and  their  agreement,  when 
published,  partially  succeeded  in  quieting  the  disturbances. 

The  Franklin  Assembly  at  their  August  session  selected  Evan  Shelby 
to  succeed  John  Sevier  as  their  governor  on  the  expiration  of  the  latter’s 
term  in  the  following  spring.  Sevier  wrote  to  Shelby  as  follows  urging 
him  to  accept: 

“At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  you  are  appointed  to  succeed  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State.  You  will 
readily  consider  it  is  friends,  and  not  enemies,  who  would  appoint  you  to  this  dig¬ 
nified  station  j  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  if  it  will  be  consistent  with  your  prin¬ 
ciples  and  sentiments  you  will  serve  a  number  of  your  real  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  together  with  supporting  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our  State,  and  the 
country  you  reside  in  (rather)  than  serve  a  distant  set  of  men*  totally  unacquainted 
and  unknown.  Dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  solicit  your  acceptance  of  this  office,  as  it 
will  give  your  friends  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  well  as,  I  hope,  establish  unanimity 
and  tranquility  in  our  distracted  country.  I  should  have  done  myself  the  honor  to 
have  waited  on  you,  but  am  so  harrassed  with  business  at  this  time,  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  do  so  at  this  period.  Our  Assembly  will  meet  on  the  third  Monday  in 
next  month,  at  which  time  your  answer  is  expected.  I  much  wish  for  many  reasons, 
to  see  you,  were  it  possible  at  this  time.” 

“The  Franklinites  hoped  to  win  over  one  of  the  strongest  characters 
in  the  limits  of  the  state;  and  through  his  influence  to  strengthen  the  new 
state  at  the  weakest  point — Sullivan  County,  the  home  of  Shelby.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Shelby  declined  the  honor,  however,  and  shortly  after  also  resigned 
his  military  commission.  His  letter  of  resignation  to  the  governor,  dated 
October  29,  reads: 

“As  matters  have  been  in  such  a  fluctuating  abyss  in  the  minds  of  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  together  with  a  desire  to  lead  a  retired  life,  and  my 
old  age,  induced  me  to  wish  that  the  General  Assembly  may  appoint  some  other 
to  succeed  me  in  the  office  of  brigadier-gereral  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  to  observe  to  your  Excellency  that  there  are  a  number  of  petitions  that  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Assembly  for  separation.  Some  of  them,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  if  we  can  have  a  separation  upon  reciprocal  terms,  it  would  not  only  alle¬ 
viate  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  would  terminate  in  strengthening  this  part  of 
the  community  with  out  parent  State. 

P.  S.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly  should  think  Mr.^John  Sevier  a 
person  adequate  to  succeed  me  in  the  office  of  brigadier-general,  I  would  wish  to 
recommend  this  gentleman  to  the  honorable,  the  General  Assembly.” 

After  Sevier’s  term  of  office  ended  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1788, 
interest  in  the  movement  died  down  and  the  so-called  “State  of  Franklin” 
came  to  an  end.  The  western  counties  then  remained  peacefully  with 
North  Carolina,  for  two  more  years,  until  she  ceded  them  to  the  federal 
government  in  1790. 

Between  January  and  March  1787,  General  Shelby,  whose  wife  had 
now  been  dead  nearly  ten  years  and  whose  children  had  left  him  for  their 
new  homes,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Thomas^  Elliott  of  Sullivan 
County.  At  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth 
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year.  Three,  or  possibly  four,  children  were  born  to  them.  After  the 
death  of  General  Shelby,  Isabella  married  a  Mr.  Droomgoole,  and  had 
two  children  by  him,  John  and  Sarah. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  on  December  4,  1794,  General  Evan 
Shelby  died  after  a  “most  useful  life.”  He  was  buried  on  his  own  plan¬ 
tation,  Sapling  Grove,  near  the  site  of  his  house.  This  first  resting-place 
was  surrounded  by  seven  massive  oaks.  The  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  Anderson  and  Shelby  Streets  of  Bristol  in  front  of  the  lot  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Lutheran  Church  now  marks  the  spot.  In  a  letter  to  Judge 
Sam  G.  Heiskel  from  an  old  citizen  of  Bristol  is  told  a  sad  story: 

“About  the  year  1870,  when  Fifth  Street,  Bristol,  Tennessee,  was  opened  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  bodies  in  a  small  cemetery  adjoining  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  this  cemetery  were  the  remains  of  General  Evan  Shelby. 
Interested  parties  removed  the  remains  of  their  own  dead,  but  General  Shelby’s 
bones  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  common  box  and  were  locked  up  in  the  city 
calaboose  but  a  few  steps  away  for  safe  keeping.  Just  how  long  they  remained 
there,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  just  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  remember  distinctly 
of  having  the  skull  in  my  hands.  The  bones  were  then  reinterred  in  the  East  Hill 
Cemetery,  which  is  located  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  General  Shelby’s 
remains  now  sleep  in  the  soil  of  old  Virginia,  and  his  grave  is  now  covered  with 
the  same  iron  slab  that  was  placed  on  his  grave  when  he  was  first  buried.” 

Judge  Heiskell  thus  comments: 

“A  flood  of  unhappy  reflections  surge  over  us  as  we  read  this  pitiful  story.  All 
of  pride  of  race  and  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  dead  world  over,  dissolves 
into  empty  nothingness,  and  we  are  free  to  face  with  the  gloomy  vision  the  utter 
littleness  of  man.  All  of  the  splendor  of  life,  and  the  sweet  prestige  of  place  and 
power,  find  an  ignoble  end  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  handling  a  resurrected  skull, 
and  that  skull  once  a  part  of  one  who  loved  and  fought  for  his  fellowman.  Forgot¬ 
ten  all  his  long  and  weary  tramps  through  the  unbroken  wilderness;  forgotten  his 
battles  that  the  savagery  of  the  red  man  might  be  crushed;  and  the  progress  of  the 
white  man  prove  triumphant}  forgotten  his  willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  and  his 
four  great  sons  theirs  along  with  him,  that  frontier  women  might  not  be  outraged, 
nor  their  children  be  burned  at  the  stake;  forgotten  all  his  grand  and  fearless  man¬ 
hood  that  vied  with  Achilles,  the  Homeric  Greek,  in  all  that  proved  heroic  in  man; 
and  without  a  friend  to  decently  care  for  his  bones  taken  from  their  resting  place  of 
nearly  a  century  and  placed  in  a  common  box  and  locked  up  in  a  city  prison,  sooner 
or  later  to  be  buried  again!” 

The  bones  were  transferred  from  the  jail  to  the  postoffice.  Then  for  a 
while  they  lay  in  the  city  cemetery  on  the  Virginia  side,  the  grave  being  at 
the  entrance,  but  in  May,  1896,  they  were  taken  up  again  and  re-interred 
with  civic  ceremonies.  Judge  Alfred  Shelby  Deaderick,  a  lineal  descen¬ 
dant,  presided  at  these  ceremonies.  General  Shelby’s  bones  have  been 
removed  four  times.  The  last  time  they  were  moved  there  was  some 
protest  on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  as  it  placed  him  in  Virginia;  but  this 
transfer  was  perhaps  made  with  no  intention  to  State  claims,  as  the  section 
where  he  now  lies  is  devoted  principally  to  old  soldiers. 

Situated  on  a  high  point  in  East  Hill  Cemetery,  Evan  Shelby’s  grave  is 
impressive  in  its  simplicity.  The  iron,  coffin-shaped  slab,  surrounded  by 
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dressed  limestone  coping,  forming  a  square  overlooks  the  town,  lending 
dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  grave.  The  slab  bears  this  inscription: 

GENERAL 
EVAN  SHELBY 
DIED 

DEC.  4,  1794 
AGED  74 

Though  the  age  marked  is  seventy-four,  the  record  of  his  baptism  in 
Wales,  recently  come  to  light,  now  shows  that  he  was  seventy-five. 

“No  monument  marks  General  Shelby’s  burial  place  .  .  .  He,  himself, 
did  grand  service  for  pioneer  America,  and  his  sons  did  even  more  than 
he;  he  founded  a  family  that  historically  is  one  of  the  greatest  American 
families;  his  descendants  can  point  to  patriotic  acts  all  along  the  line  of 
their  ancestry,  from  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  down  to  the  time  when 
the  ascendancy  of  the  white  man  was  no  longer  disputed,  and  when  his 
aims,  aspirations  an  ideals  dominated  the  western  world,  and  the  red-man 
had  taken  up  his  retreat  to  practical  extinction.” — Heiskell. 

In  1899,  the  Evan  Shelby  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  at  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  sent  four  shrubs  with  the  request  that 
they  be  planted  at  the  four  corners  of  General  Shelby’s  grave.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  ladies  Memorial  Association,  on  Memorial  Day,  June  1,  1899, 
planted  them  with  the  following  sentiments: 

Tree  No.  1 — Mrs.  F.  J.  Hicks.  “He  who  meets  death  for  his  coun¬ 
try  thus  buys  immortality.” 

Tree  No.  2 — Mrs.  E.  T.  Jones.  “Here  rests  a  hero.  The  idols  of 
today  push  the  heroes  of  yesterday  out  of  recollection  and  in  turn  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  his  ancestors  tomorrow.” 

Tree  No.  3 — Mrs.  J.  C.  Anderson.  “Strong  and  great,  a  hero  sleeps 
here.” 

Tree  No.  4 — Mrs.  W.  C.  Carrington.  “Here  sleeps,  until  awakened 
at  the  grand  reveille  of  God,  a  link  between  two  centuries — a  soldier,  a 
veteran,  and  a  hero.” 

Evan  Shelby  has  been  described  as  a  man  of  commanding  appearance. 
“He  was  of  low  and  heavy  build;  his  countenance  was  stern —  a  fair 
index  of  his  mental  traits.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  at  every 
stage  of  his  long  and  truly  honorable  career.” 

His  will  is  dated  21st  day  of  February,  1778.  It  was  proved  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Virginia,  October  16,  1798.  The  date  of  probate  in 
Tennessee,  which  was  of  course  much  earlier,  is  now  unknown,  since 
the  probate  records  of  Sullivan  County  were  burned  during  the  Civil 
War. 
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SUSANNAH  SHELBY 


Susannah,  said  to  have  been  the  first  child  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia 
(Cox)  Shelby,  was  born  in  1746.  She  was  not  mentioned  in  her  father’s 
will  and  evidently  died  young. 

JOHN  SHELBY 

John,  eldest  son  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia  (Cox)  Shelby,  was  born 
in  1748.  He  married  Elizabeth  Pile.  He  is  mentioned  in  his  father’s 
will  as  living,  in  1778,  on  the  Watauga  River  and  Buffalo  Creek,  Sulli¬ 
van  County.  He  also  owned  land  on  Hickman  Creek  in  Kentucky. 

GOVERNOR  ISAAC  SHELBY 

Isaac,  the  “most  eminent  of  the  name”  and  hero  of  three  early  Amer¬ 
ican  Wars,  was  probably  the  third  child  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia 
(Cox)  Shelby.  He  was  born  December  11,  1750,  at  the  foot  of  the 
North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
He  evidently  received  the  best  education  possible  at  that  time,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  the  personal  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  the 
“handwriting  of  which  is  not  only  that  of  an  educated  person,  but  the 
clearness  of  diction  and  smoothness  of  style  those  of  a  trained  mind.”  He 
also  learned  surveying  at  Frederickstown  and  it  is  said  that  before  he  was 
of  age  he  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Frederick  County. 

“He  was  the  counterpart  of  his  father  though  built  upon  a  larger  scale 
both  in  body  and  mind.  He  had  the  same  herculean  frame,  the  same 
firm,  compressed  lips,  double  chin,  and  heavy  features,  but  in  his  fixed 
deepset,  resolute  eye  there  was  a  steady  glow  that  spoke  a  more  exalted 
character.  He  was  now  barely  turned  of  twenty-one,  but  he  had  already 
established  a  character  for  uncommon  intelligence,  and  a  stern  unbending 
integrity,  that  made  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man  upon  the 
border.” 

The  eyes  of  Isaac  Shelby  dropped  at  the  corners  so  decidedly  that  this 
characteristic,  handed  down  to  some  of  the  present  generation,  is  referred 
to  as  “the  Shelby  eye.” 

Isaac  Shelby  removed  from  Maryland  to  southwest  Virginia  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  at  the  time  the  Indians  became  trouble¬ 
some  in  1774  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  by  Colonel  William 
Preston,  the  County-Lieutenant  of  Fincastle.  “Upon  receiving  the  com¬ 
mission  Isaac  Shelby  took  his  seat.  Evan  Shelby  was  present  and,  thinking 
his  son  had  not  shown  the  proper  respect,  he  reprimanded  him  saying, 
‘Get  up,  you  young  dog  you,  and  make  your  abeisance  to  the  colonel.’ 
Whereupon  Isaac,  considerably  abashed,  arose  and  extended  the  proper 
courtesy.” 

In  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  October  10,  1774,  Isaac  Shelby  was 
second  in  command  in  his  father’s  company.  It  was  during  the  latter 
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part  of  the  fight,  when  his  father  assumed  the  command  of  the  field  fol¬ 
lowing  the  disablement  of  the  ranking  officers,  that  Lieutenant  Shelby 
became  the  acting  captain  of  the  company  and  it  was  the  flanking  move¬ 
ment  of  this  company  that  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  caused  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy.  After  the  troops  left  for  home  the  place  was  gar¬ 
risoned  and  Shelby  remained  there  as  second  in  command  until  next  year, 
when  the  post  was  abandoned  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore.  While  Shelby 
was  with  this  garrison  the  Indian  Chief,  Cornstalk,  came  “to  shake  the 
hand  of  the  young  pale-face  brave,  Lieutenant  Isaac  Shelby,  who  had 
stampeded  his  army.” 

After  the  “purchase”  of  Kentucky  by  Henderson  &  Company  in  April 
1775,  he  was  employed  by  that  Association  as  a  surveyor  and  for  nearly  a 
year  thereafter  was  engaged  in  surveying  land  in  the  Kentucky  wilder¬ 
ness.  Being  without  bread  or  salt  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1776. 

During  his  absence  in  1776,  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety  ap¬ 
pointed  Isaac  Shelby  a  captain  of  a  Company  of  Minute  Men.  In  1777, 
Governor  Patrick  Henry  made  him  a  Commissary  to  supply  with  rations 
the  several  frontier  garrisons  and  to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  peace  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Cherokees,  which  was  to  be  held  on  Long  Island  in  the 
coming  spring.  In  1778  he  was  engaged  by  the  Commissary  Department 
to  obtain  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army  and  also  for  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh’s  proposed  expedition  from  Fort  Pitt  against  Detroit.  He  was  also 
called  upon  to  furnish  boats  for  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke’s  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  British  strongholds  in  the  Illinois  Country.  In  the  spring 
of  1779  he  and  David  Campbell  were  elected  members  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  from  Washington  County.  At  the  time  of  Evan  Shelby’s 
Chickamauga  Expedition,  the  governments  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  so  straightened  in  their  resources,  on  account  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  unable  to  make  any  advances  for  supplies  or  furnish 
transportation  necessary  for  this  campaign.  These  supplies  “were  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  on  the  individual  responsibility 
of  Isaac  Shelby.”  In  the  summer  of  1779  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  Jefferson  major  of  the  escort  of  guards  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  When  the  survey  was  completed  and  Isaac 
Shelby  found  that  he  was  living  in  North  Carolina,  he  resigned  his  mili¬ 
tary  commission  and  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Governor  Cas¬ 
well  of  North  Carolina,  on  November  19,  appointed  him  Colonel  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  new  county  of  Sullivan  in  the  latter  state.  In  February 
1780,  he  became  a  magistrate  of  that  county. 

Colonel  Shelby  was  back  in  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1780,  perfect¬ 
ing  his  title  to  the  lands  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  five  years 
before,  when  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Colonel  Charles  McDowell, 
informing  him  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  the  desperate  situation  of 
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the  southern  colonies.  Ferguson  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Cornwallis 
to  overrun  the  south,  was  rapidly  approaching  North  Carolina.  McDowell 
was  not  strong  enough  at  that  time  to  attack  Ferguson,  but  feeling  that 
he  could  inflict  sufficient  damage  by  harassing  the  Tories  and  keeping  up 
the  hope  of  the  Patriots  until  he  could  gain  strength,  dispatched  Shelby 
and  others  to  the  Loyalist  camps.  Colonel  Shelby  immediately  returned 
home  to  take  up  his  military  duties.  Through  his  “appeal  to  the  Chivalry 
of  Sullivan  County,”  two  hundred  mounted  riflemen  volunteered  and 
joining  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sevier’s  troops  from  Washington  County, 
they  crossed  the  mountains  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  Thicketty  Fort, 
Cedar  Spring,  and  Musgrove’s  Mill.  These  actions,  unimportant  as  they 
seemed  at  the  time,  were  really  the  seed  from  which  grew  the  resistance 
of  the  South  to  being  conquered  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  British 
power  in  the  entire  country. 

Following  Musgrove’s  Mill  it  was  Shelby’s  intention  to  push  farther 
south  and  attack  Ninety-Six,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  British  outposts. 
When  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  Shelby  and  Sevier  has¬ 
tily  retreated  over  the  mountains  to  their  homes. 

How  Colonel  Shelby  saved  his  regiment  after  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
General  Gates  near  Camden  is  a  story  in  itself.  “When  others  were 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  their  disaster  Shelby  seemed  to  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  full  sense  of  his  really  great  military  power.”  Though  his  men 
and  horses  were  exhausted  by  fifteen  hours  of  marching  and  fighting,  he 
escaped  by  a  “most  perilous  march,”  distributing  the  seventy  prisoners 
among  as  many  horsemen,  each  of  whom  took  a  footman  behind  him  in 
order  to  hasten  their  journey,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  Colonel  Shelby 
said,  “Now,  boys,  to  the  mountains.”  They  marched  two  days  and  a  night 
without  stopping  to  take  refreshment.  When  they  did  stop,  “after  forty- 
eight  hours  of  such  fatigue  as  men  seldom  endure,  scarcely  one  among 
them  could  recognize  his  most  intimate  acquaintance.  The  faces  of  all 
were  so  bloated,  their  eyes  so  swollen,  as  to  have  altogether  lost  their 
characteristic  appearance.” 

About  the  last  of  August  an  insolent  message  came  to  Colonel  Shelby, 
from  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  who  had  been  detached  by  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  overrun  the  region  and  who  was  enraged  at  Shelby’s  interference 
with  his  plans,  this  message  threatening  that,  “if  the  mountain  men  do  not 
desist  from  their  opposition  to  the  British  Arms,  I  will  march  my  army 
over  the  mountains  and  hang  their  leaders  and  lay  their  country  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.”  Colonel  Shelby  not  only  did  not  flinch,  but  lost  no 
time  in  riding  southward  sixty  miles  to  consult  with  Colonel  John  Sevier, 
Commandant  of  Washington  County,  North  Carolina,  at  Jonesboro  about 
getting  up  an  expedition  to  visit  again  the  lowland  and  surprise  Ferguson 
by  attacking  him  first. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  Shelby,  Sevier,  and  two  other  officers 
met  with  their  men  as  agreed  at  the  Sycamore  Shoals  of  the  Watauga 
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River.  They  were  joined  by  Colonel  William  Campbell’s  Virginia  troops 
and  commenced  their  march  on  Ferguson.  After  they  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  reached  Quaker  Meadows,  the  plantation  of  Colonel  McDowell 
in  Burke  County,  Cleveland  and  Winston  joined  them  with  their  forces, 
which  caused  Colonel  Shelby  to  remark  that  they  now  needed  one  efficient 
head  to  take  general  command.  Colonel  McDowell  should  have  had  this 
by  right  of  seniority;  but  Shelby  felt  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  in  life 
and  too  inactive  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  also  knew  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  single  out  for  this  purpose  any  of  the  North  Carolina 
officers  present,  who  were  all  of  the  same  military  rank.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  place  be  given  to  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  from  an¬ 
other  state.  A  well-known  authority  writes,  “I  am  well  informed  that 
had  it  been  left  to  an  election,  Shelby  would  have  been  elected;  but  he 
was  not  the  oldest  officer,  and  he  was  aware  that  should  he  contend  for 
the  command,  the  jealousy  and  offended  pride  of  the  others  might  defeat 
the  expedition.”  Colonel  Campbell  then  assumed  the  chief  command  in 
which,  however,  he  was  “to  be  directed  and  regulated  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonels  who  were  to  meet  every  day  for  consultation.” 

This  matter  settled  and  now  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  en¬ 
counter  Ferguson,  they  started  out  in  earnest  to  find  him.  The  latter  had 
learned  of  the  approach  of  the  Back  Water  men,  as  he  termed  them,  and, 
being  then  uncertain  of  his  own  strength,  began  edging  otwards  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  the  main  British  army  at  Charlotte.  The  pursuit  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  was  relentless.  They  reached  the  Cowpens  in  South  Carolina  on 
the  fifth  day  and,  learning  of  the  close  proximity  of  their  quarry  to  the 
northeast,  turned  and  pushed  rapidly  forward  from  there  in  a  pouring 
rain.  The  men  and  horses  were  nearly  exhausted  by  this  effort  and  some 
of  the  officers  thought  it  would  be  best  to  allow  them  to  rest  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  Riding  up  to  Colonel  Shelby  and  expressing  this  opinion, 
he  answered  with  an  oath,  “I  will  not  stop  until  night  if  I  follow  Fergu¬ 
son  into  Cornwallis’s  lines.”  Without  a  word  these  officers  turned  back 
to  their  respective  commands  and  the  army,  tired  almost  to  exhaustion, 
continued  the  pursuit. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ferguson  had  taken  a  stand  on  top  of  a  high  hill  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  King’s  Mountain  range  and  his  pursuers  caught 
up  with  him  that  afternoon,  October  7,  1780.  The  hill  was  surrounded 
and  stormed  and  the  whole  British  force  captured  after  an  hour’s  fighting, 
its  commander  being  killed  in  the  action. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  defeat  of  his  most  important  detachment, 
on  which  he  had  built  his  hopes  of  arousing  the  Loyalist  element  and 
frightening  the  Patriots  into  submission,  was  to  cause  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  abandon  his  plan  of  overrunning  North  Carolina  and  to  retreat  out  of 
the  state.  It  encouraged  the  Patriots  of  the  south  to  again  resist  the  enemy 
and  from  then  on  the  Revolution  was  virtually  lost  to  the  British.  For 
these  services  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
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to  Colonel  Shelby  and  the  other  leaders  at  King’s  Mountain  at  its  first 
session  after  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  held  at  Halifax  February  11,  1781, 
and  directed  that  an  elegant  sword  be  presented  to  each  of  them  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  great  services  they  had  rendered  to  their  country.  This 
presentation  was  not  made,  however,  until  some  years  later. 

There  were  five  Shelbys  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain;  namely, 
Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  and  his  brothers,  Evan,  Moses,  and  James,  and  also 
their  cousin  David  Shelby,  the  son  of  their  Uncle  John. 

The  sesquicentennial  of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain  was  held  at  that 
place  in  October  1930.  In  the  historic  pageant  the  character  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Shelby  was  played  by  Mr.  Horace  Miller  of  Ashville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Shelby. 

Colonel  Shelby  was  elected  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1781.  That  summer  General  Greene,  in  command  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Department,  Continental  Army,  wrote  to  Colonel  Shelby  urging  the 
latter  to  join  him  and  help  drive  Cornwallis  out  of  South  Carolina. 
Circumstances  prevented  his  doing  so  then,  but  he  and  Sevier  left  for 
Greene’s  camp  in  the  fall.  While  there  Shelby’s  regiment  served  under 
General  Marion  and  took  part  in  the  movement  against  Monk’s  Corner. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  Colonel  Shelby  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Assembly.  At  the  April  session  that  body  passed  an  act 
allotting  lands  along  the  Cumberland  River  near  Nashville,  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  state  who  had  served  in  the  Revolution  and  Isaac 
Shelby  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  superintend  the  laying 
off  of  these  lands.  This  work  was  undertaken  the  following  January. 

Isaac  Shelby  returned  to  Kentucky  and  married  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April  1783  in  the  fort  at  Boonesboro,  Susannah,  the  second  daughter  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
the  stockholders  in  Richard  Henderson’s  “Transylvania  Company.” 
When  the  country  became  more  settled,  Colonel  Shelby  and  his  wife 
removed  to  his  land  in  the  present  County  of  Lincoln  near  Stanford,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name,  “Travelers’  Rest.”  Here  he  became  a  planter. 
At  his  death,  forty-three  years  later,  he  was  the  only  individual  in  that 
state  residing  upon  his  own  settlement  and  preemption. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Phelps  Caperton,  Regent  of  the  Boonesboro  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
1918-22,  writes:  “The  names  of  very  few  of  the  women  at  Fort 
Boonesboro  are  known.  The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Susannah  Hart, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hart,  at  Fort  Boonesboro  to  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  King’s  Mountain,  and  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  Kentucky,  has  perhaps  appealed  with 
more  dramatic  interest  to  the  lovers  of  pioneer  history  than  any  other  story 
of  the  life  that  transpired  within  the  blockade  ....  At  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  of  Fort  Boonesboro  October  5th,  1907,  a  great-grandson, 
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Judge  George  B.  Kinkead,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  his  address  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  marriage  in  eloquent  words  ....  Her  spinning  wheel,  wed¬ 
ding  gown  and  wedding  ring  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  her  de¬ 
scendants.” 

In  1924  Mrs.  C.  E.  Procter,  a  descendant,  gave  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  a  nightcap  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Hart  Shelby. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Susannah  Hart  wove  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  her  own  wedding  dress,  which  was  “so  fine  that  it  could  be  drawn 
through  her  wedding  ring.”  She  was  born  February  18,  1764,  died  June 
19,  1833,  and  is  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  little  plot  at  Travelers’ 
Rest.  The  slab  which  covers  her  grave  bears  the  inscription  that  “she 
lived  a  life  of  usefulness  and  virtue  and  died  the  death  of  the  Righteous.” 
The  mansion  on  Travelers’  Rest  was  built  in  August  1786  and  was  the 
first  stone  house  in  Kentucky.  According  to  a  well  known  authority, 
when  it  was  reported  that  Colonel  Shelby  had  found  stone  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  he  received  many  letters  from  all  over  the  state  inquir¬ 
ing  if  it  could  possibly  be  true,  as  well  as  many  visits  to  verify  the  fact. 
It  is  thought  that  the  seeming  scarcity  of  stone  for  this  building  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  cane,  and  to  the  heavy  foliage  which 
covered  the  ground  when  it  fell.  This  old  house  was  burned  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1905,  and  a  new  brick  one  has  been  built  on  the  original  foundation. 
It  is  about  four  miles  from  Danville.  Colonel  Shelby  was  a  lover  of 
horses  and  bred  many  fine  ones  on  his  plantation.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
and  built  a  non-denominational  Church  on  his  place  for  the  worship  of 
the  local  community.  By  the  Indians  around  his  farm  he  was  called 
“Old  King  Shelby,”  probably  because  of  his  commanding  appearance. 

Colonel  Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  first  convention  held  at  Danville 
to  secure  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia  and  of  the  convention 
that  drew  up  the  first  Constitution  of  Kentucky  in  1792.  He  was  high 
sheriff  of  Lincoln  County. 

He  served  as  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Transylvania  seminary  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  afterwards  called  Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  institution 
of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  He  was  also  a  member  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Centre  College  at  Danville. 

In  May  1792,  Colonel  Shelby  was  almost  unanimously  elected  the  first 
governor  of  Kentucky  and  served  a  four  year’s  term.  The  story  of  Isaac 
Shelby’s  inauguration,  when  he  was  escorted  to  Lexington  from  Traveler’s 
Rest,  is  described  by  George  Ranch  in  his  History  of  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky:  “Probably  just  such  another  scene  has  never  been  enacted  before  or 
since,”  as  “that  of  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Kentucky  legis¬ 
lature,  where  the  courtly  practice  of  British  kings  and  colonial  governors 
appeared  in  such  strange  and  striking  contrast  with  the  rude  and  simple 
surroundings  of  early  western  life.  The  pomp  and  state  of  the  house  of 
lords  in  a  log  cabin,  the  royal  ermine,  and  the  republican  coonskin,  Euro¬ 
pean  refinement  and  elegance,  western  simplicity  and  virtue.” 
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One  of  the  principal  events  of  Governor  Shelby’s  first  administration 
was  the  plot  of  France  to  seize  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana  with  the 
help  of  Kentucky  adventurers  under  the  notorious  Wilkinson,  known  as 
the  “Genet  Mission.”  It  was  during  this  term  that  Frankfort  was  chosen 
as  the  state  capital. 

Two  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  on  England  in  1812,  De¬ 
troit  was  beseiged  and  taken,  when  the  whole  of  the  Michigan  Peninsula 
fell  into  the  British  hands.  The  agents  of  British  government  stirred  up 
the  Indians  against  the  American  frontiers,  then  moved  to  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  At  this  crisis  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  turning  to 
Isaac  Shelby,  demanded  his  services,  and  again  chose  him  for  their  chief 
magistrate  and  he  entered  the  office  of  governor  for  the  second  time  in 
August  of  that  year.  Almost  immediately  he  began  furnishing  troops  for 
the  new  army  of  the  northwest  under  Major  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  whose  object  was  to  hold  the  Indians  in  check,  and  to  retake  the 
Michigan  territory  from  the  British.  The  magnitude  of  his  task  may 
be  seen  when  we  remember  that  few  of  the  Indians  were  favorable  to 
the  Americans. 

No  successful  move  could  be  made  against  Detroit  by  the  Americans 
until  control  of  the  British  navy  on  Lake  Erie  was  obtained.  In  the 
summer  of  1813  Commodore  Perry  was  placed  in  command  of  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  nine  vessels.  In  the  meanwhile  Harrison  had  perfected  his  plans 
for  the  recapture  of  Detroit  and  called  on  Governor  Shelby  for  additional 
volunteers,  urging  Shelby  to  bring  his  troops  in  person.  “Why  not  my 
dear  sir,”  he  said,  “come  in  person?  You  would  not  object  to  a  command 
that  would  be  nominal  only.  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  wisdom  that  you, 
in  fact,  should  be  the  guiding  head  and  I  the  hand  .  .  .”  The  invitation 
was  accepted  and  Governor  Shelby  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  forces 
to  assemble  and  meet  him  at  Newport  on  the  Ohio  on  July  31.  “I  will 
meet  you  there  in  person,”  he  said;  “I  will  lead  you  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  share  with  you  the  dangers  and  honors  of  the  campaign.”  At  this 
time  North  Carolina  was  reminded  of  Governor  Shelby’s  services  at  King’s 
Mountain  and  of  her  promise  of  a  sword  to  be  given  him.  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  Henry  Clay,  who  wrote  to  Governor  Shelby  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Lexington,  22nd  August,  1813. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  by  the  public  prints  that  you  intend  leading  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  this  state.  As  you  will  want  a  sword,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  charged  by  Governor  Turner  and  Mr.  Macon  with  delivering  to  you  that 
which  the  state  of  North  Carolina  voted  you  in  testimony  of  the  sense  it  entertained 
of  your  conduct  at  King’s  Mountain.  I  would  take  it  with  me  to  Frankfort,  in 
order  that  I  might  personally  execute  the  commission,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  gratification  of  seeing  you,  if  I  were  not  excessively  oppressed  with  fatigue.  I 
shall  not  fail,  however,  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  safe  conveyance,  and  if  any 
should  offer  to  you  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me.  May  it  acquire  additional  lustre 
in  the  patriotic  and  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  you  are  embarking! 

“Your  friend, 
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H.  Clay.’’ 


From  Newport  he  marched  his  division  northward  through  Ohio  to 
Fort  Ball  (now  Tiffin)  where  they  learned  of  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake 
Erie.  Shelby  and  his  men  pushed  on  to  Sandusky  Bay,  where  they  joined 
Harrison  and  marched  on  Detroit. 

The  Americans  debarked  at  Malden  (now  Amherstburg,  Ontario)  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  moved  north  along  the  Detroit  River  in  pursuit 
of  General  Proctor,  the  British  commander  who  had  abandoned  the  city 
on  the  approach  and  was  fleeing  across  lower  Canada.  He  was  attacked 
by  Harrison  at  Chatham-  on  the  River  Thames,  and  the  entire  British 
army  captured. 

The  victory  won,  General  Harrison  went  to  Detroit  and  left  Governor 
Shelby  in  command  of  the  army.  On  February  1,  1814  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Governor  Shelby  in  the  recent  campaign  in  Canada.  On 
April  14,  1818,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  thanking  Major  General 
Harrison  and  General  Shelby  for  the  part  they  played  in  redeeming  the 
great  Northwest  and  voted  a  gold  medal  to  each  of  them.  The  medal 
given  to  Shelby  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Isaac,  Jr.  It  was  stolen  several 
years  ago  from  the  Shelby  collection  in  the  State  Museum  at  Frankfort, 
where  it  had  been  sent  by  Isaac  Shelby  III,  presumably  for  safe  keeping. 

In  1818  Governor  Shelby  was  tendered  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
by  President  Monroe,  but  declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and 
his  desire  to  remain  in  private  life.  He  was  several  times  chosen  a  Presi¬ 
dential  elector  and  voted  always  for  the  Democratic-Republican  candi¬ 
dates.  His  last  public  service  was  in  association  with  General  Andrew 
Jackson  in  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws,  known  as  the  Jackson- 
Shelby  Treaty  of  1818,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  from  that  tribe 
of  all  their  land  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  which  then  lay  west  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Isaac  Shelby  died  July  18,  1826,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  while  sitting 
on  his  front  porch  chatting  with  his  wife.  That  morning  he  had  ridden 
over  to  see  his  son,  Isaac,  who  lived  not  far  away  at  “Arcadia.”  Upon 
his  return  home  he  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  then  walked  up  to  his  front  gate 
and  came  back  and  sat  on  his  porch.  There  was  a  lull' in  the  conversation. 
His  wife,  who  was  sitting  with  him,  heard  him  draw  a  long  breath,  saw 
his  head  fall  back,  and  he  was  dead — stricken  with  apoplexy.  His  wish 
that  he  might  die  when  no  one  but  his  wife  should  be  present  was  gratified. 
He  was  buried  on  the  spot  at  Travelers’  Rest  where  he  pitched  his  first 
tent  and  which  he  had  marked  himself  for  fear  it  might  be  forgotten. 
This  family  burial  ground  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  On  the  south 
side  of  his  tombstone  is  inscribed:  “Here  Rest  the  Remains  of  Isaac 
Shelby  late  governor  of  Kentucky,  to  whose  memory  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  have  erected  this  Monument.  Maryland  gave  him  birth.  He 
gave  a  life  of  Usefulness  and  Glory  to  the  Nation.”  On  the  east  side  are 
these  words:  “In  the  archives  of  his  Country  and  in  the  Pages  of  Faithful 
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History  his  name  will  be  presented  to  Posterity  for  the  admiration  and 
example  of  the  Patriot,  Warrior,  Statesman  and  Private  Citizen.  He 
was  born  December  1  1,  1750  and  on  July  18,  1826  expired  without  pang 
full  in  the  hope  of  immortality.” 

In  recent  years  several  futile  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  have  the  remains  of  Governor  Shelby  and 
his  wife  removed  to  Frankfort.  But,  as  his  children  felt,  so  many  of  his 
later  descendants  still  feel,  that  his  wishes  should  be  respected.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  be  buried  (and  was)  on  the  spot  where  he  “lit  his  first  camp  fire” 
when  he  came  to  Kentucky. 

When  the  compiler  visited  the  ancestral  grave  in  the  summer  of  1930, 
she  reached  it  by  first  climbing  a  barbed-wire  fence  and  then  scrambling 
over  the  stone  wall  that  surrounded  it  and  which  was  crumbling  in  places. 
There  were  probably  steps  leading  into  the  plot;  but,  if  so,  they  were  con¬ 
cealed  by  briars  and  weeds.  The  entire  plot  was  completely  over  run 
by  weeds,  briars  and  poison  ivy.  On  reaching  the  tombstone,  she  saw  that 
it  too,  was  showing  the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect  and  the  inscription 
was  just  legible. 

Evan  Shelby,  son  of  Edmund  Pendleton  Shelby,  who  was  a  grandson 
of  Governor  Shelby,  plans  to  start  a  fund  to  put  the  plot  and  monument 
in  good  order  and  keep  it  so.  It  seems  according  to  the  Kentucky  laws 
that  the  present  owner  of  the  land  owns  the  graveyard  too  and  may  plow 
it  up,  if  he  chooses.  The  plan  is  to  buy  the  graveyard  and  enough  ground 
for  an  approach  from  the  road  and  make  it  a  credit  to  the  family  instead 
of  a  disgrace. 

On  May  25,  1840,  in  an  address  at  Boonesboro,  Kentucky,  Governor 
James  T.  Morehead  paid  tribute  to  Governor  Shelby:  “  ‘Great  men’ 
said  Edmund  Burke,  ‘are  the  guide  posts  and  landmarks  in  the  Stated 
The  life  of  Isaac  Shelby  is  a  signal  example  of  unblemished  personal 
integrity  and  enlarged  public  usefulness,  which  may  be  safely  imitated 
by  all  those  who  aspire  to  become  benefactors  of  their  country.  Starting 
into  life  without  the  aid  of  large  fortune  or  a  finished  education,  he  pur¬ 
sued  the  gradations  of  military  rank  from  the  lieutenancy  of  a  militia 
company  to  the  command  of  a  regiment;  he  rose  from  the  inconspicuous, 
but  important  station  of  a  surveyor  among  the  pioneers  to  the  governorship 
of  a  great  commonwealth  and  was  distinguished  in  all  the  posts  to  which 
he  was  called.  His  mind  like  his  body,  was  strong  and  vigorous;  boldness, 
energy,  decision  were  his  leading  characteristics.  Capable  of  thinking 
for  himself  he  investigated  every  important  subject  that  came  within  the 
range  of  his  private  or  public  duties,  with  candor  and  deliberation;  hav¬ 
ing  formed  his  opinions,  he  followed  them  with  unshaken  firmness.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  as  he  thought,  with  great  force  and  vigor,  always  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinions  with  manly  frankness  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  per¬ 
sonal  consequences.  His  manners  were  plain  and  simple,  and  commanded 
without  any  affection  of  dignity  or  superiority,  the  universal  deference 
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of  his  associates.  He  was  sincere,  but  not  profuse,  in  his  professions  of 
attachment;  faithful  and  steadfast  to  his  friends  when  those  attachments 
were  once  formed.  Elevating  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  above  the  influence  of  private  considerations,  he  sought  and  re¬ 
warded  merit  for  his  country’s  sake.  Such  being  his  character  as  a  public 
man,  he  maintained  all  the  relations  of  life  with  equal  credit  and  success. 
His  death  produced  a  sensation,  which  told  with  great  emphasis  of  the  loss 
of  a  public  benefactor.” 

Nine  counties  in  southern  and  western  states  and  a  great  many  towns 
are  named  in  Isaac  Shelby’s  honor,  as  is  also  a  college  in  Shelbyville, 
Kentucky. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  few  momentoes 
and  heirlooms  of  Governor  Shelby.  Mrs.  Ann  Magoffin  Austin  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  a  great-great-granddaughter,  has  two  lovely  old  silver 
candlesticks  made  by  Blanchard  of  Lexington,  which  were  given  Isaac 
Shelby  and  Susannah  Hart  as  a  wedding  present,  each  bearing  a  script  en¬ 
graving — I.  S.  S. — on  the  side  base.  Mrs.  Austin  also  has  two  glass  decan¬ 
ters  that  belonged  to  them.  Then  there  is  a  picture  in  Mrs.  Austin’s  pos¬ 
session  of  pink  roses  against  a  black  background,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  top  of  a  writing  pad  given  to  her  grandmother  by  Sarah  Shelby  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  daughter  of  the  governor.  A  photograph  of  the  above  mentioned 
candlesticks  and  a  table  with  the  writing  pad  of  Sarah  Shelby  McDowell 
appeared  in  the  “Kentucky  Progress  Magazine”  for  December  1931. 

In  the  April  1932  number  of  “The  Fine  Arts”  Magazine  is  an  article, 
“The  Silver  of  the  First  Governor  of  Kentucky,”  by  Alfred  Jones.  A 
portrait  of  Governor  Shelby,  by  Jouett  (engraved  by  Durand)  is  repro¬ 
duced,  along  with  a  silver  ewer,  or  pitcher,  and  a  teapot  made  for  him 
by  Asa  Blanchard  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  ewer  and  teapot  are 
two  “important  and  historic  examples”  of  Blanchard’s  skill.  “The  teapot 
is  characteristically  English  in  form  and  workmanship,  and  is  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  was  popular  not  only  in  silver,  but  in  old  Sheffield  plate  and 
in  pottery  and  porcelain  in  England  about  1790  and  1820.  .  .  .  The  ewer 
or  pitcher  is  a  simple,  plain,  and  solid  specimen  of  good,  honest  silver- 
smithing.” 

A  marble  bust  of  Governor  Shelby  by  the  Piccirilli  brothers  is  in  the 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  gift  of  Kentucky 
on  the  twentieth  Continental  Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  A  replica,  in  bronze,  is  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  The  presentation  address  at  Washington  was  made 
on  April  18,  191 1,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Shelby  Wilson  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
a  great-granddaughter. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Governor  Shelby  the  most  famous  one  by  Matthew 
Harris  Jouett,  painted  on  wood,  is  owned  by  the  family  of  William  R. 
Shelby  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Miss  Susanne  P.  S.  Grigsby  of  New  York  City  has  the  portrait  of  her 
great  grandfather,  which  hung  in  the  Governor’s  Mansion  at  Frankfort 
when  he  lived  there.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Louisiana  Grigsby  Arkell,  also  of 
New  York  owned  her  ancestor’s  pipe  of  peace  and  a  linen  tablecloth, 
napkins,  and  some  silver  that  belonged  to  his  wife.  She  also  has  in  her 
possession  his  watch,  shaving  mirror,  and  a  few  other  things,  including 
his  wife’s  wedding  dress. 

The  original  miniature  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Hart  Shelby  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  Laetitia  Magoffin  Thompson  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  It  was 
painted  by  a  master  artist. 

Governor  Shelby’s  sword  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Kinkead  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  who  was  Sarah  Barton  Shelby,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
governor’s  oldest  son,  James. 

The  chair  in  which  Isaac  Shelby  died  was  inherited  by  Edmund  Pen¬ 
dleton  Shelby  of  Lexington  and  given  to  his  son,  Isaac  P.  Shelby,  who 
now  lives  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  At  present  the  chair  is  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  Shelby’s  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Shelby  Wilson  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

In  the  home  of  Miss  Lucy  Goodloe  Shelby  of  Lexington  is  a  small 
piece  of  furniture  that  her  great-grandfather  used  for  a  sideboard.  It 
came  to  her  through  her  uncle  Isaac. 

Judge  J.  P.  Young  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  a  tablecloth  that  was 
taken  at  King’s  Mountain. 

To  William  R.  Shelby,  mentioned  above,  descended  the  spy-glass  taken 
from  the  British  flag  ship  “Queen  Charlotte”  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
and  presented  by  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry  to  the  governor  when  they 
met  in  Ontario  on  September  30,  1813. 

At  the  old  capitol  in  Frankfort  are  relics  brought  by  Governor  Shelby 
from  King’s  Mountain,  and  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

“Henry  Clay,  in  his  early  speech  on  Protection  to  Home  Industry, 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  on  April  26,  1820,  in  the 
course  of  which,  to  illustrate  the  point  that  self  sufficiency  in  domestic 
product  is  a  ‘capital  resource  of  inestimable  value’  alluded  to  ‘Travelers’ 
Rest’:  ‘If  you  wish  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt, 
of  economy  of  expenditure  falling  below,  rather  than  exceeding  income,’ 
said  Hon.  Clay,  ‘you  will  go  to  the  well-regulated  house  of  such  a  man 
as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not  find  him  haunting  taverns,  engaged  in 
broils,  prosecuting  angry  law-suits.  You  will  behold  every  member  of 
his  family  clad  with  the  produce  of  their  own  hands,  and  usefully  em¬ 
ployed;  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  in  motion  by  day-break.  With 
what  pleasure  will  his  wife  carry  you  into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into 
her  storehouse,  and  point  to  you  the  tablecloths,  the  sheets,  the  counter¬ 
panes,  which  lie  on  this  shelf  for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for  another, 
all  prepared  in  advance  by  her  provident  care  for  the  day  of  their  re¬ 
spective  marriage  .  .  .  What  the  individual  family  of  Isaac  is,  I  wish  to 
see  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  become.’  ” 
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Two  old  letters,  written  from  Travelers’  Rest  by  Isaac  Shelby  to  his 
daughter,  Susannah  Hart,  while  she  was  visiting  the  family  of  her  great 
uncle,  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  have  been  preserved.  From  these  we  see 
something  of  the  less  stern  side  of  the  man. 

“March  30th,  1808. 

Dear  Susan— 

I  have  nothing-  worth  writing  you  about,  but  supposing  that  you  will  be  glad 
even  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  the  family,  take  the  opportunity  by  James  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  that  we  are  all  well  just  now.  Your  mother  has  been  greatly  afflicted 
all  the  winter  with  the  rheumatic  pains  in  one  of  her  knees,  which  confined  her  to 
the  room  almost  ever  since  you  left  home,  but  she  is  now  perfectly  recovered.  We 
do  not  know  what  to  say  about  your  return  home.  You  must  write  us  when  you 
want  to  come  back,  &  horses  shall  be  sent  for  you  upon  short  notice. 

If  your  money  runs  short,  do  not  spare  the  Gold  I  gave  you — and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  your  purposes,  let  me  know  in  time  &  I  will  send  you  a  further 
supply, — or  if  you  stand  in  need  of  any  money  at  any  time,  apply  to  Mr.  Hart  to 
furnish  you  &  it  shall  be  returned  to  him  as  soon  as  you  inform  me  thereof. 

I  send  you  seven  dollars  by  James  to  purchase  a  comb  for  Nancy.  She  says  you 
must  get  her  the  handsomest  one  you  can  for  the  money. 

Your  mother  had  tho’ts  of  visiting  her  relatives  in  Fayette  this  Spring,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  all  talk  &  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  it  before  the  fall. 
She  is  very  much  immersed  in  cares. 

Farewell — be  a  good  girl  and  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can. 

Your  affectionate  parent, 

Isaac  Shelby.” 


“May  4th,  1808 

Dear  Susan — 

I  have  been  prevented  from  sending  for  you,  near  a  week  past,  by  the  excessive 
rains  which  have  fallen  for  some  time.  I  hope  by  now  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
long  (sojourn)  abroad — indeed  I  fear  you  have  been  too  long  troublesome  to  the 
good  family  you  are  with.  Tomorrow  or  next  day  we  shall  expect  you  to  shape 

your  course  homeward,  and  we  will  try  to  regale  you  the  rest  of  the  season  in 

winding  yarn  and  wheying  cheese.  This,  I  suppose,  will  at  first  be  a  great  cross  to 

your  mind.  But  remember  that  life  is  a  continual  scene  of  pleasure  &  pain,  &  to 

act  our  part  well,  we  must  bear  adversity  with  becoming  resignation. 

(My  herd  of  deer)  look  very4  well'  &  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  a  few  good 
ones  any  time  in  the  Summer  that  Mrs.  Hart  may  find  it  convenient  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  No  event  will  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
treating  her  with  several  of  the  best  venisons  in  my  park. 

Your  affectionate  parent, 

Isaac  Shelby.” 

Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart)  Shelby  had  eleven  children,  all  of  whom, 
except  perhaps  Nancy  and  Isaac,  Jr.,  were  born  at  Travelers’  Rest. 

JAMES,  the  first  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart) 
Shelby,  was  born  February  13,  1784.  He  was  a  major  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  was  captured  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Meegs,  in  1813,  but  was 
later  parolled.  His  father  gave  him  half  of  his  Hickman  Creek  land  in 
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Fayette  County,  which  estate  he  called  “Richland.”  On  July  28,  1808, 
he  married  his  second  cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Pindell, 
the  Revolutionary  surgeon  of  Maryland,  and  Eliza  Hart.  She  was  born 
October  26,  1786,  and  died  July  26,  1836.  James  Shelby  died  August 
18,  1848. 

SARAH,  the  second  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart)  Shelby, 
was  born  October  8,  1785.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  highest  type,  re¬ 
markable  for  her  intelligence  and  strength  of  character,  dignified  and 
reserved  in  manner.  In  appearance  she  was  “graceful  and  of  command¬ 
ing  height”  and  “possessed  of  great  personal  beauty.”  She  was  a  gifted 
writer,  although  she  would  never  permit  any  of  her  writing  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mrs.  Kate  Deaderick  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  owns  a 
small  portrait  of  Sarah  Shelby,  which  was  painted  by  J.  W.  Venable  of 
Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1847,  from  a  miniature  by  Williams.  She  mar¬ 
ried  in  1802,  Dr.  Ephraim,  son  of  Judge  Samuel  McDowell  and  Mary 
McClung  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Sarah  Shelby  died  October  17, 
1846. 

EVAN,  the  third  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart)  Shelby, 
was  born  July  27,  1787.  He  married  August  6,  1811,  Nancy  Wilcox, 
daughter  of  John  and  Judith  Swann  (Boswell)  Warren,  who  died  De¬ 
cember  30,  1849.  Evan’s  home  was  “Millwood,”  a  part  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers’  Rest  estate.  In  1859  he  moved  to  Guadalupe  County,  Texas,  with 
part  of  his  family  and  died  at  Seguin,  April  19,  1875. 

THOMAS  HART,  the  fourth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah 
(Hart)  Shelby,  was  born  May  27,  1789.  He  married  first,  about  1812, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell.  In 
1816,  Thomas  Shelby  came  from  Lincoln  County  to  Fayette  to  occupy  a 
a  magnificent  estate  next  to  that  of  his  brother  James,  the  other  half  of 
his  grandfather’s  Elkhorn  Creek  grant,  which  was  given  to  Thomas  by 
his  father.  This  he  called  “Grassland.”  On  March  1,  1821,  he  mar¬ 
ried  secondly,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  Bullock,  second 
Speaker  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Fontaine.  Mary  Bullock  was  born  March  1,  1800,  and  died  June  23, 
1836.  In  1823,  Thomas  Shelby  erected  at  Grassland  the  palatial  brick 
mansion  which  still  stands.  His  youngest  son,  Edmund  Pendleton  Shelby, 
inherited  it,  but  sold  it  in  1896.  Thomas  Shelby’s  only  public  service  was 
as  secretary  to  his  father,  when  acting  with  General  Jackson  in  negotiating 
the  Chickasaw  Indian  Treaty.  He  was  an  “unusually  handsome  man  up¬ 
wards  of  six  feet  in  height  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  rather  florid  com¬ 
plexion.”  “He  was  of  amiable  disposition,  and  though  always  dignified, 
was  easy  of  approach,  and  beloved  by  all.”  He  died  at  Grassland  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1869. 
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SUSANNAH  HART,  the  fifth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah 
(Hart)  Shelby,  was  born  March  20,  1791.  She  manied  first,  Dr.  James, 
son  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  McDowell.  He  was  a  physician  of  Dan¬ 
ville. 

She  married  secondly,  James  Shannon  of  Lexington,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  Charge  d’  Affaires  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  February  9,  1832. 
He  was  also  minister  to  Mexico.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shannon  took  with  them 
to  Central  America  Susan  Hart  Shelby,  Mrs.  Shannon’s  niece  and  name¬ 
sake,  daughter  of  her  brother  Thomas,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  Mr.  Shannon  and  Susan  Shelby  both  died  of  yellow 
fever  and  were  buried  there.  Mrs.  Shannon’s  journey  home  was  attended 
by  many  difficulties. 

She  married  thirdly,  about  1834,  Major  John  McKinney,  a  lawyer 
of  Lexington.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Alfred  Shelby  (Virginia  Hart)  to 
Mrs.  S.  H.  McKinney,  Versailles,  Kentucky,  invites  her  and  Major  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  her  “old  acquaintance  and  now  esteemed  Brother”  to  pay  her 
a  visit.  Evidently  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the  marriage,  as  she'  speakls 
of  “all  jealousy  towards  the  Major  being  swallowed  up  in  the  truly  g rati¬ 
fying  pleasure  of  seeing  you  both  and  witnessing  the  happiness  which  I 
know  you  are  both  so  entirely  calculated  to  bestow  upon  each  other.”  She 
urges  them  to  come  before  they  commence  housekeeping  in  Versailles. 
Major  McKinney’s  death  occurred  probably  about  1835.  The  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Susan  McKinney,  dated  January  1,  1836,  speaks  of  resignation, 
though  deprived  of  her  greatest  earthly  comfort.  Other  Meditations  of 
Susan  McKinney  one  year  later  says:  “In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past 
year,  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  mercies  I  have  enjoyed.” 

She  married  fourthly,  Rev.  James  Fishback,  a  Campbellite  preacher 
and  a  widower.  She  was  a  widow  many  years  after  his  death,  and  died 
at  her  home  on  Broadway,  Lexington,  probably  in  1867,  as  her  will  dated 
1846,  was  proved  January  18,  1868. 

Standing  before  her  portrait,  now  in  possession  of  Miss  Lucy  Goodloe 
Shelby  of  Lexington,  one  is  impressed  by  its  dignity  and  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  portrait  is  the  high  head-dress.  She  was 
a  very  handsome  and  pious  woman.  “Her  unusually  eventful  life  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  ran  to  husbands,  having  had  four,  and  never 
had  a  child.  So  she  left  only  memories  and  no  descendants  to  the  world.” 
Her  niece,  Adeline  McDowell,  told  that  her  Aunt  Susan  once  remarked 
to  her  that  she  had  had  “four  delightful  husbands.” 

NANCY,  the  sixth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart) 
Shelby,  was  born  December  23,  1792.  She  married  Rev.  Samuel  K. 
Nelson,  who  died  May  7,  1828.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Centre 
College.  Nancy  died  in  August,  1815. 
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ISAAC,  JR.,  seventh  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart) 
Shelby,  was  born  May  30,  1795.  He  married  September  2,  1817,  Maria 
Boswell  Warren,  sister  of  Nancy,  his  brother  Evan’s  wife,  and  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  John,  at  Linnietta  Springs,  Kentucky,  November  17, 
1886.  His  plantation,  called  “Arcadia,”  was  next  to  Millwood  and  was 
part  of  the  Travelers’  Rest  estate.  The  house  still  stands. 

JOHN,  the  eighth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart) 
Shelby,  was  born  March  3,  1797.  He  died  at  Frankfort  October  11, 
1813,  or  1815. 

LETITIA,  the  ninth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah  (Hart) 
Shelby,  was  born  January  11,  1799.  On  June  18,  1816,  she  married 
Colonel  Charles  Stewart,  son  of  Judge  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Harris) 
Todd,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  in  1840  to  be  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia.  Letitia  Shelby  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gifted  women  in  the  state,  with  “regular  and  classical 
features.”  She  died  at  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  July  22,  1868.  Colonel 
Todd  died  May  16,  1871. 

KATHERINE,  the  tenth  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and  Susannah 
(Hart)  Shelby,  was  born  March  14  and  died  April  29,  1801. 

ALFRED,  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  Governor  Isaac  and 
Susannah  (Hart)  Shelby,  was  born  January  25,  1804.  He  married  on 
June  14,  1827,  his  first  cousin,  Virginia,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Susan  (Preston)  Hart  of  Woodford  County.  He  inherited  and  lived  at 
Travelers’  Rest,  where  he  died  in  1830.  His  widow  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  Robert  Jefferson  Breckinridge,  D.  D. 

JAMES  SHELBY 

James,  son  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia  (Cox)  Shelby,  was  born  in 
1752.  He  was  a  private  in  his  father’s  company  at  Point  Pleasant  in 
1774,  a  captain  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Flats  in  1776  and  in  the 
Washington  County,  Virginia,  militia  in  1777.  He  was  with  George 
Rogers  Clarke  at  Kaskasia  and  Vincennes  in  1779,  and  was  left  by  Clarke 
as  commandant  of  the  latter  post.  He  was  at  King’s  Mountain,  and  was 
also  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens  and  a  captain  at  Augusta,  1781.  He  was 
killed  by  roving  Indians  probably  in  1787  or  1788.  Tradition  says  he 
was  on  his  way  to  his  brother  Isaac’s  in  Kentucky  with  a  consignment  of 
horses  at  the  time.  There  is  no  record  of  a  marriage. 

EVAN  SHELBY 

Evan  III,  son  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia  (Cox)  Shelby,  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1754.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  on  Christian’s  Campaign  in 
1776.  He  was  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  his  brother,  Colonel  Isaac,  at 
Musgrove’s  Mill,  and  at  King’s  Mountain  where,  at  the  surrender  on  the 
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mountain  he  received  DePeyster’s  sword.  He  was  second  in  command  to 
Clarke  at  Augusta  and  was  with  his  brother  Isaac  in  the  South  Carolina 
campaign  of  1781. 

Evan  III  married  his  first  cousin,  Catherine,  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
John  Shelby,  and  left  for  Kentucky  with  his  family  in  October,  1783. 
About  1790  he  settled  a  station  on  the  west  fork  of  Red  River,  where 
Clarksville  is  now  located.  Evan  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  had  two 
children,  Isaac  and  Priscilla.  He  was  killed  by  hostile  Indians  on  January 
18,  1793,  while  hunting  with  some  companions,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  been  his  brother  Moses,  at  the  mouth  of  Casey’s  Creek  of  Little 
River  in  the  eastern  part  of  Trigg  County,  Kentucky.  Moses  escaped 
unhurt. 

CATHERINE  SHELBY 

Catherine,  daughter  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia  (Cox)  Shelby,  was 
born  about  1755.  She  married  Captain  James  Thompson,  justice  of 
Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  1771,  and  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy 
sheriff  of  Fincastle  County,  1773.  He  was  a  captain  in  Christian’s  expe¬ 
dition,  agent  to  the  Cherokees,  and  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Flats, 
1776.  They  lived  at  Abingdon,  Virginia. 

MOSES  SHELBY 

Moses,  son  of  General  Evan  and  Letitia  (Cox)  Shelby,  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1761  or  ’62.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Colonel 
William  Campbell  of  Virginia  from  his  brother  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby, 
telling  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  proposed  attack  on  Ferguson  and  urging 
him  to  join  the  North  Carolina  forces  and  help  swell  their  numbers.  He 
was  a  captain  in  his  brother’s  regiment  at  King’s  Mountain  and  was  twice 
wounded  in  action.  The  first  was  when  in  a  “bold  attempt”  to  storm  the 
enemy’s  position  he  leaped  upon  one  of  the  wagons  out  of  which  their 
breastwork  was  formed.  Later  on  he  was  wounded  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  and  had  to  be  assisted  down  to  a  branch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  he  was  left  with  a  rifle  for  his  defense,  should  he  need  it.  Seeing 
one  of  the  soldiers  coming  down  too  frequently  to  the  branch  under  plea 
of  thirst,  Captain  Shelby  admonished  him  that  if  he  repeated  his  visit  he 
would  shoot  him;  that  it  was  no  time  to  shirk  duty.  Moses  served  at  the 
Cowpens  in  1781,  where  he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  captain  of  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Augusta  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  received  six  sabre  wounds.  In  1782,  Moses  moved  to  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  near  Nashville.  He  married  March  1,  1784,  Elizabeth  Neil,  and 
removed  to  Livingston  County,  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
colonel  about  1793. 

MARY,  the  first  child  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Neil)  Shelby,  was 
born  April  26,  1785. 
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JANE  SPRAT,  the  second  child  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Neil) 
Shelby,  was  born  September  4,  1787. 

THOMAS  NEIL,  the  third  child  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Neil) 
Shelby,  was  born  July,  1790.  He  married  Mary  Love,  and  their  children 
were  Sevina,  who  married  first,  Sam  Barnes,  second,  William  Lloyd, 
Moses  Darwin,  who  married  Mary  Irvin;  Thomas  Neil,  who  married 
Isabella  Eliza  Gibbs;  Isaac,  who  married  Susane  Amanda  Robertson. 

MARQUIS  LA  FAYETTE,  the  fourth  child  of  Moses  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Neil)  Shelby,  was  born  August  24,  1792.  His  first  wife’s  name  is 
unknown,  but  she  left  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  young.  The  other 
child,  Elbert,  died  an  old  man,  but  before  his  father’s  death.  Marquis 
La  Fayette  married  a  second  time,  Sarah  Barnes.  Their  children  were 
Jane  Sprat,  who  married  first,  a  Mr.  Powell;  second,  Judge  DuBose; 
Isaac  A.,  who  married  Georgie  McGruder;  Evan,  who  died  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  in  1863;  David,  who  died  young;  Adaline,  who  married 
Frank  Edwards;  Elizabeth,  who  died  young;  Evelyn,  who  married 
George  Wright;  Catherine  J.;  George  Barnes,  who  married  Janie  Poite- 
vent;  Samuel  and  Susan,  who  died  young;  and  Marquis  La  Fayette,  who 
married  Kate  Jones. 

SARA  was  the  fifth  child  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Neil)  Shelby. 

ELIZABETH  was  the  sixth  child  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Neil) 
Shelby. 

Moses  Shelby  married  a  second  time,  Millicent  Renfro,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Catherine,  who  married  a  Stewart;  Charlotte,  who  married  a 
Ferguson;  Isaac,  who  married  Catherine  Hart  Proctor;  Evan;  Smith; 
Lafayette;  and  Columbus.  After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803, 
Moses  removed  to  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  where  he  died  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1828,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  or  seven. 

RACHEL  SHELBY 

Rachel  is  claimed  as  a  daughter  of  General  Evan  Shelby  and,  if  cor¬ 
rect,  her  mother  was  probably  Isabella  Elliott.  She  married,  Michael 
Leggett  and  had  a  daughter,  Rachel  L.,  who  married  Thomas  McCrory. 
She  is  not  mentioned  in  Evan  Shelby’s  will  made  in  1778  and,  if  his 
daughter  by  the  first  wife,  she  must  have  been  dead  by  that  date. 

JAMES  SHELBY 

James,  son  of  General  Evan  and  Isabella  (Elliott)  Shelby,  was  named 
for  his  half-brother,  who  had  been  killed  shortly  before  he  was  born.  He 
lived  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1815,  probably  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  killed,  it  is  said,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  running  a 
deer.  He  never  married. 
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LETITIA  SHELBY  1273653 

Letitia,  daughter  of  General  Evan  and  Isabella  (Elliott)  Shelby, 
married  Joshua  Vail.  Their  only  child,  James  Shelby,  was  born  at  Ed¬ 
dy  ville,  Kentucky,  January  31,  1810,  and  married  Margaret  Bowen  Har¬ 
rison.  He  was  named  in  his  uncle  James’  will. 

ELEANOR  SHELBY 

Eleanor  (Nelly),  daughter  of  General  Evan  and  Isabella  (Elliott) 
Shelby,  was  named  in  her  brother  James’  will,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  her. 

JOHN  SHELBY 

John,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  was  said,  by  descendants  to 
have  been  born  in  Wales  in  1724.  He  was  married  probably  about  1750. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  first  wife’s  name  was  Louisa  Looney;  but  this 
seems  doubtful  in  view  of  the  statement  by  a  great-granddaughter  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Cass  K.  Shelby,  in  which  she  says,  “I  see  no  record  in 
Grandmother’s  (Louisa  Looney  Brunson)  papers  where  Maj.  John  Shelby 
married  Louisa  Looney,  but  I  have  her  own  writing,  where  James  Brig¬ 
ham  married  Louisa  Looney,  for  whom  grandmother  was  named  .  .  .  .  ” 
John’s  children,  by  his  first  wife,  were  John,  Jr.,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Brigham  mentioned  above;  and  probably  Evan; 
Thomas;  Isaac;  and  Louisa,  who  married  William  McCrab. 

John  Shelby  moved  up  into  Pennsylvania  and  bought  land  on  the  Welsh 
Run  not  far  from  his  grandfather’s  first  home  in  America.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  third  battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regi¬ 
ment  on  May  12,  1759.  Here  he  married  a  second  time,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  David  and  Catherine  Davis,  who  were  neighbors  there.  They  had 
three  children;  David,  who  was  born  in  1763,  was  in  his  cousin’s  regi¬ 
ment  at  King’s  Mountain  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  afterwards  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Mary  (Ramsey)  Bledsoe,  and  was  the 
grandfather  of  General  Joseph  Orville  Shelby  of  Missouri,  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  in  the  Confederate  army;  Catherine,  who  married  her 
first  cousin,  Evan  Shelby,  the  third,  son  of  her  Uncle  Evan;  and  Sarah. 

About  1772  or  ’73,  John  Shelby,  Sr.,  removed  to  Fincastle  County, 
Virginia,  where  he  lived  near  his  brother,  Captain  Evan  Shelby,  who  had 
moved  there  about  the  same  time  he  had.  John  Shelby’s  plantation  was 
near  Abingdon,  then  called  Wolf’s  Hills,  in  the  part  that  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Washington  County,  while  Evan’s  was  on  the  site  of  the  future 
city  of  Bristol  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  line.  John  was  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  militia  and  was  county  commissioner.  He  died  near 
Abingdon  about  1794. 

MOSES  SHELBY 

Moses,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  was  baptized  at  Tregaron, 
Wales,  May,  1728.  In  1744  his  father  assigned  to  him  a  tract  of  land, 
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called  “Hunt’s  Cabin,”  on  Licking  Creek  in  Maryland,  the  patent  issuing 
in  Moses’  name  on  October  31.  He  enlarged  this  farm  to  three  hundred 
acres  in  1749.  About  the  year  1760  he  joined  the  tide  of  southern 
migration  and  moved  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  settled  on  Caldwell 
Creek  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mecklenburg  County,  now  Cabarrus.  Moses 
died  in  North  Carolina  after  September  20,  1776;  the  date  of  his  will  is 
on  file  at  Charlotte,  but  without  record  of  probate.  This  will  mentions 
his  wife,  Isabella,  and  eleven  children:  Thomas,  who  married  Sarah 
Helms;  Mary,  born  in  1746,  who  married  Oliver  Wylie  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1769  and  died  in  1822;  Evan,  born  in  1748,  who  married  Susan 
Polk  Alexander  in  1769,  and  whose  daughter,  Mary,  married  Thomas 
Polk;  Moses,  Jr.;  Eleanor,  who  married  a  Carothers;  Margaret,  born  in 
1772,  who  married  Oliver  Harris  and  died  in  1838;  Rachel;  William, 
who  married  Jemima  Freeman;  John;  Isabella,  who  probably  married 
Stephen  Alexander;  and  Catherine,  who  married  Robert  Archibald. 

THOMAS  SHELBY 

Thomas,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  settled  on  Caldwell’s 
Creek  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mechlenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  about 
1760.  It  is  not  known  whom  he  married.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  names  of  all  his  children  are  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  he  had  Jacob,  and  Thomas  who  was  a  private  in 
Captain  Charles  Polk’s  company  in  1776. 

REES  SHELBY 

Rees,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  bought  from  his  father  in 
1745,  as  shown  by  the  land  records  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  a  part 
of  the  addition  to  Maiden’s  Choice.  Later  he  left  Maryland  and  moved 
just  across  the  line  into  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  living  in  1750  in  the 
“Little  Cove,”  now  Warren  Township  of  Franklin  County.  This  area 
had  not  yet  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  that  year  Rees  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  little  valley 
were  ordered  out  of  it  by  Governor  James  Hamilton;  but,  from  fear  of 
complications  with  Maryland,  the  order  of  ejectment  was  not  carried  out. 
In  1759  Rees  secured  from  Pennsylvania  a  warrant  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  and  a  half  acres  in  this  same  valley,  which  probably  covered  the 
above  tract.  Rees’  wife’s  name  was  Mary.  The  last  heard  of  him  in 
Pennsylvania  was  on  December  10,  1760,  when  he  and  his  wife  deeded 
their  farm  to  their  son  Evan,  after  which  we  find  him  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1776,  on  Clear  Creek  in  Mechlenburg  County,  in  the  part  which  is  now 
Cabarrus.  In  June  of  this  year  he  was  a  foot  soldier  in  the  county  militia 
commanded  by  Adam  Alexander,  his  brother-in-law.  In  1782,  he  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  what  is  now  Union  County,  and  five  years  later  he  went 
to  Chesterfield  County,  South  Carolina,  where  he  died  between  1800  and 
1812. 
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His  children  were  Evan,  who  married  Mary _ ,  and  moved 

to  southwestern  Pennsylvania;  Jonathan;  Jacob;  and  Rees,  who  are 
known  to  have  removed  to  southern  Illinois;  and  also  possibly  Thomas, 
Isaac,  and  Eli. 

DAVID  SHELBY 

David,  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  was  a  private  in  Colonel 
Henry  Bouquet’s  punitive  expedition  in  1764  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Muskingum  River  in  Ohio,  (Pontiac’s  Conspiracy),  enlisting  in  one  of 
the  Maryland  companies  which  had  volunteered  for  the  campaign.  In 
1766  he  obtained  from  his  brother,  Evan,  Jr.,  a  tract  of  land  bordering 
on  the  provincial  line  just  west  of  North  Mountain,  and  across  from  the 
Little  Cove  in  Pennsylvania,  called  “Green  Spring,”  which  was  where  he 
probably  lived. 

He  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Balia,  a  Welshman  of 
Little  Cove.  In  1770  he  and  his  wife  sold  Green  Spring  back  to  Evan  and 
were  later  found  living  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  From 
that  state  he  secured  in  1789  a  grant  of  two  farms  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  each,  called  “Cross  Keys”  and  “Validolid,”  located  on  Dunk- 
ard’s  Creek  in  Dunkard  township,  Green  County,  then  Washington 
County,  near  the  Monongahela  River.  David  married  second,  Catherine 
Belle,  (or  Beall?),  widow  of  James  Farris.  In  1795  he  and  Catherine 
sold  the  Greene  County  farms  and  removed  to  New  Madrid  County, 
Missouri,  which  was  then  under  Spanish  rule.  He  died  there  between 
1799  and  1801.  The  first  census  of  the  United  States,  1790  credits  him 
with  having  at  that  time  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  following 
children  only  are  known  with  any  certainty:  David,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in 
1765,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Enoch  Williams  of  the  “Little 
Cove,”  settled  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  and  died  there  in  1845;  Jonathan, 
who  went  to  Missouri  with  his  father;  James,  who  was  born  in  1772, 
married  Hannah  Ross  in  1796,  remained  in  Green  County  and  died  there 
in  1845;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Burns.  Rees,  Eli,  and 
Marie  were  some  of  the  children  of  his  second  wife. 

JAMES  SHELBY 

James  may  have  been  a  seventh  son  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  following,  which  was  found  among  Governor 
Shelby’s  papers:  “Received  June  16,  1764,  from  Sam  Postlethwaite,  at 
Bedford,  nineteen  Deers,  etc.,  which  I  promised  to  deliver  to  Capt.  Evan 
Shelby  near  Fort  Frederick  in  Maryland.”  Signed  “James  Shelby.” 

MARY  SHELBY 

Mary  (some  say  Sarah),  daughter  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  is 
said  by  some  descendants  to  have  been  born  in  Maryland  in  1734  or  1735. 
She  married  Adam,  son  of  John  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1728  and  died  November  13,  1798.  Mary  (Shelby)  Alexan- 
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der  died  in  November  1813.  Their  children  were  Adam  Rankin,  who 
was  born  in  1782,  married  Leah  Reagon  March  26,  1805,  and  died  June 
2,  1855;  Evan  Shelby,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1787,  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  congress  from  the  Salisburg  district,  North 
Carolina;  Isaac;  Charles  Taylor;  Sarah;  and  Mary. 

RACHEL  SHELBY 

Rachel,  daughter  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby,  married  first,  John 
McFarland,  second,  Captain  Philip  Pindell  by  whom  she  had  Jacob  P., 
who  married  Hannah  Roberta  Chips;  Edward  P.;  Thomas  P.,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Harrison;  and  Rachel  P.  Rachel  either  remained 
in  Maryland  or  moved  to  West  Virginia. 

ELEANOR  SHELBY 

Eleanor  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Evan  and  Catherine  Shelby.  She 
may  have  been  the  Eleanor  Shelby  who  married  John  Polk  in  North 
Carolina  in  1758. 
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Ephraim  McDowell 


McDOWELL 

,  (MacDougal) 

War  Cry: — “Buaidh  no  Bas”  (“Victory  or  Death”). 

Clan  Pipe  Music : — March — “Moladh  Moraig”  (“The  Praise  of 
Marion”). 

Salutes — “Failte  lain  Cheir”  (“John  Ciar’s  Salute”)  and  “Failte 
Chloinn  Dughaill”  (“MacDougal’s  Salute”). 

Laments — “Cumha  Iain  Cheir”  (“John  Cair’s  Lament”)  and  “Cumha 
dubh  Shomhairle”  (“Sad  Lament  for  Samuel”). 

Badge: — Fraoch  dearg  (Bell  Heath);  also  Cypress. 

Arms: — McDowall  (Edinburgh).  Az.  a  lion  ramp,  ar  ducally 
crowned  or  on  a  canton  of  the  second  three  piles  gu.  Crest — a  demi  lion 
ar  royally  crowned  or.  Motto — Vincere  vel  mori.  [To  conquer  or  tc 
die.]  —  [Burke’s  General  Armoury.] 

The  most  notable  of  all  the  common  charges  or  bearings  which  are 
placed  upon  the  shield,  is  the  lion,  or  leopard,  which  appears  again  and 
again  in  the  arms  of  monarchs  and  nobles  of  high  estate,  as  in  the  royal 
arms  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  records  in  the  British  Museum  trace  the  McDowells  back 
to  the  12th  Century.  From  Dugall,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
“great  and  famous”  Somerled,  under-King  of  Argyll  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  whose  “mysterious”  death  occurred  in  1164,  is  descended  the  Celtic 
Clan  of  MacDougal.  [According  to  Green,  Dugall  was  a  son  of  Ron¬ 
ald  and  grandson  of  Somerled].  Dugall’s  mother  was  Raghnild,  sister 
of  Godfred  of  Man  and  the  Isles.  About  the  year  1156,  Somerled 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  for  Dugall. 

“When  the  morning  broke  over  that  singular  national  system  known 
as  the  Clans  of  Scotland  there  emerges  from  its  midst  a  bold  individual 
named  Dougall.  By  and  by  he  wins  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  a  war¬ 
like  clan,  which  as  centuries  pile  up,  attains  historical  prominence,  and 
his  name  after  a  number  of  orthographical  gymnastics,  whether  Gaelic, 
or  Celtic,  or  Norwegian  nobody  can  tell,  appears  as  McDougal. 

“In  very  early  times  this  tribe  owned  an  estate  so  large  and  rich  as  that 
it  became  the  entire  portion  of  one  son,  who  after  a  while  grew  into 
such  strength  and  fame  as  to  create  out  of  his  branch  of  the  family  a 
new  clan,  called  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  deriving  the  name  from  his 
handsome  patrimony  .  .  .  We  wonder  as  we  see  the  little  kingdom  turned 
around  by  poetry  and  romance,  at  the  secret  power  that  kept  it  firm  within 
the  grasp  of  the  original  owner  during  all  those  mighty  convulsions  and 
changes  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men  which  had  transformed  the  wild 
Highland  clansman  into  the  earnest-minded  Presbyterian  followers  of 
John  Knox.  Whatever  it  was,  however,  it  was  beguiled  into  surrender 
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by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century,  bore 
away,  in  loving  triumph,  as  his  wife,  the  fair  MacDougal  heiress  with  all 
her  ancestral  titles  and  demesnes.” — S.  C.  P.  Miller. 

DugalPs  son  was  Duncan  of  Argyll,  or  Arcadia,  or  Lorn.  Duncan 
died  about  1248.  His  son  was  King  Ewin  of  Argyll,  first  mentioned  by 
Matthew  Paris  (1248)  as  a  gallant  knight  when  he  made  allegiance  to 
Norway  from  his  island  fiefs.  King  Ewin,  head  of  the  House  of  Som- 
erled  acted  a  noble  and  patriotic  part  in  1263.  He  refused  to  join  Haco, 
and  resigned  to  him  his  island  fiefs.  King  E win’s  son  was  Alexander  de 
Ergardia,  or  Alexander  of  Lorn.  He  died  in  1310.  Alexander’s  son 
was  John  of  Lorn,  Bruce’s  obstinate  opponent.  On  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  Bruce  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  battle  of  Dalree,  1303, 
between  Bruce  and  John  MacDougall  the  famous  Brooch  of  Lorn  was 
torn  from  Bruce’s  shoulder,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  remarkable  relic 
in  the  family  of  MacDougall  of  Dunolly,  in  whom  the  male  line  of 
Somerled  is  continued.  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  still 
called  “Dailrigh,”  or  the  King’s  Field. 

When  Bruce  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  he  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  his  old  enemies,  the  MacDougalls,  with  the  result 
that  John  of  Lorn  was  seized  (1318)  and  imprisoned  in  Dumbarton, 
and  afterwards  in  Lochleven,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of 
Robert  Bruce’s  reign.  The  death  of  that  King  seems  to  have  procured 
for  John  of  Lorn  his  liberty,  with  the  restoration  of  not  only  all  his 
possessions,  but  even  a  grant  of  the  additional  property  of  Glenlyon.  He 
married  a  grand-daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

In  1 842,  when  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  visited  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  at  Taymouth  Castle,  they  were  ferried  across 
Loch  Tay  in  a  barge  under  the  command  of  Admiral  MacDougal,  who 
wore  the  historic  Brooch  of  Lorn,  which  her  majesty  examined  most 
minutely. 

The  ancestral  burial  place  of  the  MacDougall’s  is  the  Priory  of  Ar- 
chattan,  on  Loch  Etive. 

The  form  of  McDowell  was  adopted  by  those  of  the  MacDougal  clan 
who  held  lands  in  Galloway,  to  which  they,  the  Black  Gaels,  had  given 
its  name. 

The  McDowells  “were  Presbyterians  of  the  strictest  sect — Coventers, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.” 

There  is  no  notice  of  indivdual  names  until  about  1670.  A  Scotch 
colonist,  McDowell,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  North  Ireland  to  settle 
with  others  of  his  name  and  kindred  and  religion,  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell.  It  is  not  known  in  what  degree  this  McDowell,  who  left 
the  hills  of  his  native  Argyllshire,  was  related  to  the  chiefs  of  the  house 
of  Argyll.  “He  was,  so  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  vague  traditions, 
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one  of  the  most  reputable  of  the  colonist  who  there  founded  the  race 
known  as  the  ‘Scotch-Irish,’  says  Green,  “the  characteristics  of  which 
have  since  been  splendidly  attested  by  the  heroes,  scholars,  orators,  theo¬ 
logians,  and  statesmen  all  over  the  world.”  The  reference  Scotch-Irish , 
is  misleading  and  is  based  upon  the  residence  in  Ireland  and  not  upon  any 
mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Blood.  Both  sides  of  the  house  were  Scotch. 

This  Scotch  colonist,  McDowell,  had  a  son  named  Ephraim,  who  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell  was  one  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  who  flew  to  the  defense 
of  Londonderry  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1688,  on  the  approach  of 
McDonnell  of  Antrim,  and  one  of  the  band  who  closed  the  gates  against 
the  native  Irish.  During  the  long  seige  that  followed,  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell  was  “Conspicuous  for  endurance  and  bravery.”  This  was  the 
memorable  seige  of  1689,  in  which  Ephraim  McDowell  aided  William 
III  in  resisting  the  beseiging  forces  of  James  II.  He  also  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Boyne  River. 

Ephraim  McDowell  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin,  and  daughter 
of  James  Irvine  and  Margaret  Wylie.  The  Irvines,  settled  in  Ireland 
at  the  same  time  as  the  McDowells.  The  names  of  Irvin,  Irvine,  Irving, 
Irwin,  Erwin  are  identical — those  variously  spelled  being  branches  from 
the  same  family.  “The  name  was  and  is  one  of  note  in  Scotland  where 
those  who  bore  it  had  intermarried  with  the  most  prominent  families  of 
the  kingdom.” 

It  is  thought  that  Ephraim  McDowelPs  wife  died  in  Ireland.  Their 
children  were  Mary  E.;  John,  who  was  born  in  1714;  Margaretta;  and 
James.  In  times  of  peace  we  lose  sight  of  Ephraim  McDowell  until 
with  his  two  sons  and  his  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  about  grown,  he 
emigrated,  from  Ulster  in  Ireland  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  in  Pennslyvania  is  not  known. 
“The  Journal  of  Charles  Clinton — the  founder  of  the  historic  family 
of  that  name  in  New  York — gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  from  the 
county  of  Lomgford,  in  the  good  ship  ‘George  and  Ann,’  in  company 
with  the  ‘John  of  Dublin,’  having  many  McDowells  aboard  as  his  fel¬ 
low-passengers.  The  ‘George  and  Ann’  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  May,  1729. 
On  the  8th  of  June  a  child  of  James  McDowell  died  and  was  thrown 
overboard;  several  other  children  of  the  same  family  afterwards  died; 
also  a  John  McDowell,  and  the  sister,  brother,  and  wife  of  Andrew  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  The  ship  reached  land,  on  the  coast  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
4th  day  of  September,  1729.  Whether  or  not  the  conjecture  that  Eph¬ 
raim  McDowell  was  a  passenger  with  his  kindred  on  board  this  ship  at 
that  time  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that  about  the  same  time  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  numerous  other  McDowells,  Irvines,  Campbells,  McElroys,  and 
Mitchells,  came  over  together  and  settled  in  the  same  Pennsylvania 
county.”  Their  voyage  lasted  one  hundred  and  eighteen  days. 
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We  are  not  told  of  Ephraim  McDowell’s  occupation,  and  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it,  nor  the  motive  which  brought  him  to  America.  He  is 
spoken  of  by  one  historian  as  being  a  “great  road-maker,”  and  by  another 
as  having  made  the  first  road  from  Borden’s  grant  over  Rockfish  gap. 
Ephraim  McDowell  remained  several  years  in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  was 
there  that  his  son  John,  probably  in  1734,  married  Magdalene  Woods, 
whose  mother  was  Mary  Campbell,  of  the  James  Campbell  Clan,  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  according  to  tradition  of  the  family  of  Argyll.  Her 
father,  Michael  Woods,  born  in  1684,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  a 
son  of  John  Woods  of  Ireland,  whose  wife  was  a  descendant  of  Adam 
Lifters,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  Michael  Woods,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  came  from  Ireland  to 
America,  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  sometime  in  the  decade 
of  1720,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants  to  acquire  land  in  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  by  Woods  (now  Jernan’s  Gap)  June 
10,  1737.  He  entered  more  than  thirteen  hundred  acres  on  Mechum’s 
River  and  Lickinghole,  in  what  is  now  Albemarle  County,  and  on  the 
same  day  purchased  two  thousand  acres  patented  two  years  before  by 
Charles  Hudson.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  firsf  settler  in  Albemarle 
County,  and  perhaps  anywhere  along  the  east  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  in 
Virginia.  His  home  was  near  the  mouth  of  Woods’  Gap.  He  died  in 
1762,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burying  ground  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  his  house.  His  tombstone  was  standing  just  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  broken  to  pieces  and  disappeared.  A  fragment  was 
discovered  a  number  of  years  ago,  which  indicates  the  year  of  his  birth. 
His  will  is  on  record  and  mentions  three  sons  and  three  daughters:  Ar¬ 
chibald;  John;  William;  Sarah,  who  married  Joseph  Lapsley  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  County,  Virginia;  Hannah,  who  married  William  Wallace;  and 
Margaret,  who  married  Andrew  Wallace.  Four  other  children  of 
Michael  Woods  and  Mary  (Campbell)  Woods  were  Michael;  Andrew; 
Magdalen;  and  Martha,  who  married  Peter  Wallace,  and  whose  son, 
Samuel,  was  the  father  of  Caleb  Wallace  of  Kentucky. 

In  Autumn  of  1737,  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  emigrant,  then  an  old 
man,  with  his  son  John  and  family,  and  Mary  and  her  husband,  James 
Greenlee,  moved  by  way  of  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  what  is  now 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  then  Augusta  County.  They  settled  on 
Timber  Ridge,  originally  called  Timber  Grove,  near  the  present  town  of 
Lexington,  being  attracted  by  the  forest  trees  on  the  ridge  which  were 
scarce  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Five  miles  north  of  Fairfield,  Virginia, 
is  a  marker,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  bearing  this  inscription:  “First  Settler’s 
Camp.”  Near  here  the  first  settler  of  Rockbridge  County,  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  pitched  his  first  tent  in  the  county,  October  1737.” 

James  McDowell,  the  second  son  of  Ephraim,  had  come  here  in  the 
spring  of  1737,  planted  a  crop  of  corn  and  made  a  settlement  on  the 
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South  River  in  the  Beverly  Manor.  Mary  McDowell  Greenlee  tells  in 
a  deposition,  taken  in  1806  when  she  was  of  the  age  of  ninety-five,  (the 
paper  still  extant),  how  her  father,  her  brother  John,  her  husband  and 
herself  determined  to  start  for  this  settlement.  They  intended  to  locate 
near  John  Lewis  who  was  a  relative  and  who  had  been  a  neighbor  in 
Ireland  previous  to  1732.  He  had  left  Ireland  a  fugitive,  where,  it  is 
told,  Sir  Mungo  Campbell,  an  oppressive  landlord,  had  attempted  in  a 
lawless  and  brutal  manner  to  drive  him  from  premises  of  which  he  held 
a  freehold  lease.  Sir  Mungo  had  slain  an  invalid  brother  in  his  presence, 
and  was,  in  turn  with  a  cruel  henchman,  killed  by  Lewis.  Lewis  first 
went  to  Portugal  where  he  had  a  brother-in-law,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  seek  a  safer  asylum  in  Pennsylvania.  John  Lewis  in  the  summer  of 
1732,  had  removed  to  Lancaster  County  to  what  was  later  “Beverly 
Manor”  a  few  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Staunton.  He  named  his 
place  “Bellefont.” 

Ephraim  McDowell  and  his  party  reached  Linville  Creek,  (now  Rock¬ 
ingham)  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night,  their  destination  not  having 
been  yet  reached.  The  first  fires  had  been  lighted  and  preparation  made 
for  the  evening  meal,  when  a  weary  stranger  arrived  and  asked  permission 
to  spend  the  night  with  them.  This  was  Benjamin  Burden,  or  Borden, 
as  the  name  is  spelled  by  those  of  the  New  Jersey  branch,  and  gave  its 
designation  to  Bordentown.  He  told  them  of  his  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  which  he  had  located  in  the  forks  of  the  James  River  and  to  which 
he  could  not  find  his  way.  He  produced  the  patents  as  proof  of  his  rights, 
saying  that  “to  the  man  who  could  show  him  the  boundaries  he  would 
give  one  thousand  acres.” 

John  McDowell,  then  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  was  a 
man  of  education,  skillful,  and  accurate  in  surveying;  “a  branch  of 
knowledge  perhaps  more  useful  and  certainly  more  remunerative  in  the 
then  situation  of  the  frontier  than  almost  any  other.”  He  replied  that 
he  would  accept  the  offer.  Lighting  a  torch  McDowell  showed  his  sur¬ 
veying  instruments,  and  Borden  his  papers.  The  agreement  was  put  into 
writing,  and  the  next  day  the  party  proceeded  to  John  Lewis’s,  where  they 
remained  a  few  days  and  entered  into  a  more  formal  contract,  which  was 
evidently  written  by  Borden. 

Accompanied  by  Borden,  John  McDowell  soon  located  the  boundaries 
of  the  grant,  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  farm  occupied  by  Andrew  Scott  in 
1806.  Borden’s  was  south  of  Beverly  Manor  in  the  present  county  of 
Rockbridge,  where  James  McDowell  had  settled.  Ephraim  and  John 
McDowell  and  James  Greenlee  were  the  first  three  settlers  in  that  region. 

The  McDowells,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Borden  in  securing  the 
necessary  emigrants  to  settle  the  grant,  entered  into  communication  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  and 
soon  drew  around  them  other  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  families.  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell  soon  became  a  leader  in  the  new  settlement  through  his  intelli- 
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gence,  energy,  and  courage.  On  July  30,  1742,  the  people  petitioned 
Governor  Gooch  to  commission  him  captain  of  militia.  This  petition 
is  one  of  the  “curiosities  of  literature” — a  marvel  of  spelling.  An  exact 
copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  “Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,”  1742. 
“Many  of  the  signers  were  unquestionably  better  educated  than  the  wri¬ 
ter;  and  it  is  strange  that  a  person  so  illiterate  was  put  forward,  or  took 
upon  himself,  to  draft  the  petition.”  It  reminded  the  governor  of  pre¬ 
vious  requests  that  the  county  have  a  military  force  with  John  McDowell 
as  its  captain,  and  in  “respectful  language”  insisted  upon  his  immediate 
action.  McDowell’s  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  names  of  the  men 
whom  the  petitioners  had  mentioned  for  appointment  as  officers.  The 
petition  was  granted.  John  McDowell’s  Company  was  the  first  in 
Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Ephraim  McDowell,  father  of  Captain 
McDowell,  and  a  brother,  James,  were  in  the  company. 

The  first  clash  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  took  place  near 
North  River.  Judge  Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Captain  McDowell,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  in  1808,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
this  first  conflict.  Judge  McDowell  wrote  that  thirty-three  Iroquois  came 
into  the  settlement  in  Borden’s  grant  saying  that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
fight  the  Catawbas.  They  claimed  to  be  friendly  with  the  whites,  and 
were  entertained  by  Captain  McDowell,  who  “treated  them  with 
whiskey.”  From  here  they  went  down  the  South  branch  of  the  North 
River  and  encamped  seven  or  eight  days.  They  hunted,  scared  women 
and  children,  took  what  they  wanted,  and  shot  horses  running  at  large. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  County  Lieutenant,  who  ordered  Captain 
McDowell  to  call  out  his  company  and  conduct  the  Indians  beyond  the 
settlement.  McDowell’s  company  consisted  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
men,  all  the  settlers  then  in  the  county  (now  Rockbridge).  In  the  mean¬ 
while  the  Iroquois  moved  their  camp  further  south.  McDowell  and  his 
company  overtook  the  Indians  and  conducted  them  beyond  the  furthest 
plantation.  One  Indian  was  lame  and  fell  behind,  all  of  the  company 
passing  him  except  one.  The  lame  Indian  went  into  the  woods,  and  the 
white  man  in  the  rear  fired  on  him,  when  the  Indians  immediately  raised 
the  war-cry  and  the  fight  commenced.  At  first  the  result  was  uncertain, 
but  finally  the  Indians  gave  way  and  took  to  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  men  killed.  Several  who  were  wounded 
died  in  the  flight,  and  only  ten  survived,  it  was  learned. 

The  people  of  the  settlement  took  the  bodies  of  their  eight  dead  on 
horseback  and  laid  them  side  by  side  near  McDowell’s  house  while  they 
prepared  their  graves.  This  was  on  Christmas  Day,  near  Balcony  Falls. 
Captain  McDowell  was  among  the  dead,  “the  first  white  man  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.”  They  were  buried  on  the  Mc¬ 
Dowell  farm.  This  was  the  first  burial  ground  in  Rockbridge  County. 
The  old  McDowell  Burying  Ground,  which  was  recently  restored  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  Garden  Club,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Staunton 
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to  Lexington,  near  Fairfield,  and  close  to  the  Timber  Ridge  Church  and 
the  “Red  House,”  or  Maryland  tavern,  formerly  the  residence  of  John 
McDowell. 

The  walls  of  the  old  burying  ground  had  crumbled  away  in  places  and 
the  graves  had  been  trampled  over.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  walls 
and  restoring  the  burying  ground  to  its  present  condition  was  done  in 
memory  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rockbridge,  and  sponsored  and  executed 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  Garden  Club,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  many  patriotic  citizens. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  this  small  graveyard  was  a  rough  tombstone 
marking  the  grave  of  John  McDowell  which  bore  this  inscription: 

HEER  LYES 
THE  BODY  OF 

JOHN  MACK 
DOWELL 

DECED  DECEMBE 

1743 

Since  Captain  McDowell  was  killed  in  1742  the  year  is  incorrectly 
marked.  The  stone  could  not  have  been  set  up  until  sometime  in  1743, 
so  the  error  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  1855  a  handsome  monument  of 
some  dark  color  was  erected  in  place  of  the  old  tombstone.  It  is  in  one 
corner  of  the  burying  ground  and  was  primarily  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  James  McDowell  and  his  wife.  Beside  it  is  the  stone  that  marked 
the  original  grave  of  John  McDowell  with  the  letters  so  worn  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  read. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  McDowell  monument  in  the  cemetery  near 
Fairfield,  are  as  follows: 


NOR,TH  FACE 

Near  this  spot  repose  the  remains  of  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  first  of  his  name 
in  America,  who  died  about  1776. 

John  McDowell,  his  son,  who  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1742. 

James  McDowell,  his  son,  b.  1739,  d.  1772,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  d.  about 
1810,  and  also  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  McDowell,  who  died  1803. 

EAST  FACE 

James  McDowell  was  b.  August,  1770,  and  died  September,  1838.  Distinguished 
by  a  native  talent  of  high  order,  a  gallant  and  fearless  spirit,  a  noble  sense  of 
justice,  a  lofty  courage  and  an  invincible  power  of  will,  he  lived  honorably  and 
usefully,  discharging  with  singular  ability  and  fidelity,  the  trusts,  civil  and  military, 
committed  to  him,  and  died  universally  regretted.  His  remains  repose  here  with 
those  of  his  ancestors  for  three  generations. 

WEST  FACE 

Sarah  McDowell,  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Preston!  and  wife  of  James  McDowell, 
was  b.  May  23,  1768,  and  d.  July  3,  1841.  Born  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  National 
history,  her  character  moulded  by  the  spirit  and  developed  by  the  struggle  of  the 
times,  was  eminently  truthful,  patriotic  and  elevated ;  yet  to  these  traits  she  added 
the  gentler  qualities  of  the  tender  and  devoted  woman  and  the  sincere  Christian. 
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SOUTH  FACE 

To  commemorate  the  virtues,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  5  to  record  the  truth, 
honor,  patriotism  and  public  and  social  fidelity,  that  impressed  the  generations  to 
which  they  belonged  and  enable  them  to  transmit  an  honored  name  to  their  de¬ 
scendants  ;  and  also  to  testify  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  their  families. 

THIS  MONUMENT, 

is  erected  to  the  grandparents,  James  and  Sarah  McDowell,  by  the  surviving  children 
of  Susan  P.  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Benton,  and  James  McDowell,  in  the  year  1855. 

Magdalene  Woods,  the  widow  of  Captain  John  McDowell,  married 
Benjamin  Borden,  Jr.,  of  the  Borden  Grant.  Borden  was  very  wealthy 
and  was  considered  so  reliable  that  his  bond  was  worth  a  shilling  in  the 
pound,  more  than  ready  money.  “As  good  as  Borden’s  bond”  is  still  a 
saying.  He  had  lived  at  the  McDowell  house  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
returned  to  his  father’s  home  shortly  before  the  massacre  in  which  John 
McDowell  was  killed.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  at  the  McDowell 
place  near  the  Timber  Ridge,  called  the  Red  House.  Their  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  died  unmarried.  Another  daughter,  Martha,  married  Benjamin  Haw¬ 
kins.  Benjamin  Borden  died,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  Magdalene 
Woods-McDowell-Borden  married  Colonel  John  Bowyer,  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself.  She  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  four  years  old. 
Tradition  states  that  Colonel  Bowyer  destroyed  the  marital  settlement  by 
which  the  wary  Magdalene  had  essayed  to  secure  her  property  to  herself 
and  children.  He  outlived  her.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  sightly  lands 
which  John  McDowell  owned  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bowyers. 

Ephraim  McDowell  died  in  Borden’s  Tract  at  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
or  over. 

“The  span  of  Ephraim  McDowell’s  life  covered  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  rise  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  of  Britain  in 
India  and  over  the  seas,  the  wresting  of  New  York  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America ;  the  erection  of  the  electorate  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia}  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
and  of  the  great  Frederick,  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  Empire  under  Peter  and 
his  successors,  the  opening  of  the  great  West  by  the  daring  pioneers,  and  the  growth 
of  liberalism  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America.” — Green. 

Though  Ephraim  was  an  elderly  man  when  he  came  to  America  his 
years  in  this  country  were  sufficiently  active  to  make  himself  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  pioneer  epoch. 

The  children  of  Captain  John  McDowell  and  Magdalene  Woods  were 
Samuel,  James,  and  Sarah. 

JUDGE  SAMUEL  McDOWELL 

Samuel,  the  oldest  son  of  Captain  John  and  Magdalene  (Woods)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  October  29,  1735,  in  Pennsylvania.  When  just  two 
years  old  he  left  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents  and  grandfather  in  the  fall 
of  1737.  Samuel  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  was  killed  by 
Indians,  and  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the 
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lifeless  bodies  of  his  father  and  the  other  men  who  were  killed,  after  they 
had  been  brought  to  Timber  Ridge  for  burial.  The  education  he  received 
was  neither  “collegiate  nor  classical,”  but  it  was  far  better  than  was  usu¬ 
ally  obtained  in  a  border  land.  One  of  his  instructors  was  his  relative, 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

When  he  was  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  he  carried  a  chain  in 
the  surveying  parties,  and  became  familiar  with  the  Border  lands.  The 
exposed  situation  of  a  frontier  settlement  trained  him,  from  a  child,  to 
endure  hardship  and  become  indifferent  to  danger. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  January  17,  1754,  in  what  was  then 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  Samuel  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Mc- 
Clung  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Archibald  Alexander.  Archibald  was 
born  at  Manor  Cunningham,  Scotland,  and  married  Margaret  Parks  in 
Ireland,  December  31,  1734.  Mary  McClung  was  born  in  Ireland,  of 
Scotch  parentage  on  October  28,  1735,  which  made  her  the  senior  of  her 
husband  by  one  day.  “The  standing  and  the  influence  of  the  McClungs 
was  comparable  to  that  of  the  McDowells  and,  like  the  latter,  they  and 
their  progeny  were  destined  to  important  roles  in  the  events  that  followed 
that  period.”  Mary  McClung,  who  was  said  to  be  a  great  beauty,  had 
emigrated  with  a  sister  and  four  brothers  a  few  years  before  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  brother  John  was  the  father  of  William  McClung,  who  re¬ 
moved  to  Kentucky  and  became  a  judge  of  “considerable  distinction.” 
He  died  in  1815.  His  wife  was  Sarah,  a  sister  of  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  his  sons  were  Colonel  Alexander  K.  and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Clung. 

Samuel  McDowell  served  under  General  Washington,  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Monongahela  in  1755,  and  at  Braddock’s  Defeat  was  a  private  in 
Samuel  Lewis’s  company. 

In  Henning’s  Statute  his  name  appears  in  an  act  passed  by  the  Virginia 
Assembly  in  1758  in  the  list  of  soldiers  from  Augusta  County  who  took 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  in  1775,  a  large  tract  of  land 
was  surveyed  for  him  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  and  awarded  to  him 
for  his  services. 

In  Dunmore’s  War,  in  1774,  he  served  as  a  captain  of  a  company  from 
Augusta  County,  his  name  appearing  in  that  capacity  on  the  original  offi¬ 
cial  list  of  the  men,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  Lewis,  bent 
back  Cornstalk  and  his  men  at  Point  Pleasant. 

After  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  had  fallen  and  Colonel  Fleming  had 
been  desperately  wounded,  the  line  of  battle  of  Virginians  was  wavering 
and  yielding  ground,  under  Colonel  Field,  when  Captain  McDowell 
drove  back  the  Indians  and  won  the  victory. 

General  Hand,  who  had  come  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was 
joined  by  seven  hundred  militia  who  were  expecting  to  be  led  against  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto.  General  Hand  thought  that  it  was  too  late 
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to  set  out,  and  while  at  Randolph  ordered  the  rations  to  be  cut  down  be¬ 
cause  “the  men  were  living  too  well.”  The  militia  buckled  on  their  hav¬ 
ersacks,  shouldered  their  guns,  and  went  on  a  strike.  Samuel  McDowell 
acted  as  a  mediator  and  “restored  a  semblance  of  harmony.”  Also  by 
order  of  the  general  he  rode  before  the  line  and  announced  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777.  He  also  did  frequent  and 
valuable  service  in  command  of  a  couple  of  scouts  during  that  campaign, 
both  before  and  after  the  battle.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  a  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  militia  from  Augusta,  which  guarded  the  mountain  passes, 
kept  in  subjection  the  western  and  southern  Indians,  and  served  under 
General  Greene  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  and  throughout 
Greene’s  campaign  against  Cornwallis. 

At  Guilford  Court  House,  March  15,  1781,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Samuel  McDowell,  the  regiment  again  and  again  drove  back  the 
British  regulars  acting  the  part  of  veterans,  by  holding  the  ground  left 
unsupported  until  flanked  by  the  British  cavalry.  Part  of  the  regiment 
fell  into  disorder  and  scattered,  but  Colonel  McDowell  with,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  men  continued  with  the  army.  And  when  against  his  strongest 
protest  the  men  returned  to  their  homes,  McDowell  remained  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  for  several  terms,  Samuel  McDowell  was 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  Augusta  County  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gessess.  To  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgessess  was  one  of  the  highest 
honors  that  a  Virginian  could  achieve. 

Samuel  McDowell  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Resolutions  of  Re¬ 
monstrance  of  Patrick  Henry.  On  his  return  home  from  the  House  of 
Burgessess  in  1775,  he  had  a  tall  poplar  tree  cut  down  and  skinned  and 
set  up  in  his  yard  as  a  liberty  pole — “the  first  visible  standard  of  opposition 
to  the  British  government  ever  reared  in  that  valley.” 

Ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Henry  Resolutions  and  a  year 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Samuel  McDowell  and  Thomas 
Lewis  were  .chosen  to  represent  Augusta  County  in  the  convention  that 
met  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  March  20,  1775,  and  “protested  against  gov¬ 
ernment  by  any  ministry  or  parliament  in  which  the  people  were  not  rep¬ 
resented.  They  were  delegated  to  address  George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  other  delegates  from  Virginia  in  the 
Continental  Congress  a  letter  of  thanks  and  approval  of  their  course.” 
That  McDowell  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  that  brought  about 
the  War  of  Independence  is  proved  by  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Peyton 
Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington,  and 
others. 

Samuel  McDowell  was  a  member  of  the  second  convention  held  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1776,  which  instructed  the  Virginia  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  to  “declare  the  United  Colonies  free  and 
independent  states.”  In  the  May  Convention  of  1776,  Samuel  McDowell 
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“had  the  opportunity  of  connecting  his  name  with  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  transactions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  all  the  measures  of 
that  epoch  he  displayed  wisdom  and  courage,  and  was  most  zealous  in 
making  preparations  for  the  war  then  pending.” 

On  May  6,  1776,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
Washington  College,  then  called  Augusta  Academy.  In  October,  1776, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  House  of  Delegates  under  the  Constitution. 
When  Rockbridge  County  was  formed  in  1778,  he  became  a  citizen  of 
that  county.  In  1782  the  Virginia  Assembly  appointed  him  commissioner 
to  settle  land  claims  in  what  was  a  portion  of  Virginia,  but  afterwards 
became  the  state  of  Kentucky.  In  1783,  he  came  with  his  family  over 
the  wilderness  Road  and  settled  in  Fayette  County,  thus  becoming  the 
progenitor  of  the  McDowell  family  in  Kentucky.  It  was  this  year  that 
the  District  of  Kentucky  was  formed  and  the  first  district  court  was 
opened  at  Harrodsburg,  March  3,  1783,  with  Samuel  McDowell,  George 
Muter,  and  John  Floyd  as  judges.  The  court  was  moved  this  year  to 
Danville. 

He  served  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  several  years  and  in  1786, 
was  one  of  the  first  circuit  judges  organizing  the  first  court  held  in  the 
Kentucky  District,  which  was  held  in  a  log  cabin  near  Danville,  and  was 
known  as  Judge  McDowell  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same 
name.  Judge  McDowell  was  made  president  of  all  the  nine  early  Ken¬ 
tucky  conventions  which  met  at  Danville,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
convention  held  in  Danville  April  19,  1792,  which  framed  the  first  State 
Constitution  of  Kentucky.  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  union  this  same 
year.  Judge  McDowell  was  one  of  the  first  district  judges  of  the  new 
state,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Shelby;  and  also  the  first  United 
States  judge,  appointed  by  Washington.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  after  a 
long  and  useful  life  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  measure  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  throughout  his  state.”  His  death  occurred  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1817,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  near 
Dan  vi  lie. 

Samuel  McDowell  was  a  Presbyterian  of  whom  it  was  said,  “John 
Knox  himself  was  no  more  stern  nor  unyielding.”  Under  the  law  then 
prevailing  in  Virginia,  which  gave  the  exclusive  right  of  the  eldest  son  to 
succeed  to  all  real  estate  of  a  deceased  intestate  ancestor,  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Dowell  had  inherited  the  whole  of  the  estate  left  by  his  father.  But  like 
his  cousin,  John  Greenlee,  he  waived  his  right  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age, 
and  divided  his  inheritance  equally  with  his  brother  and  sister,  the  sister 
receiving  almost  all  the  personalty.  “In  person  he  was  tall,  erect  and 
stately.  His  head  ‘long’  above  the  ears;  his  face  long,  with  a  chin  and 
mouth  indicating  decision,  firmness,  and  high  spirit,  without  heat  or  pas¬ 
sion.  The  general  effect  was  handsome,  dignified,  invited  confidence,  and 
enforced  respect.” 
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MAGDALENE  and  SARAH  McDOWELL 

Magdalene  and  Sarah,  the  oldest  children  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary 
(McClung)  McDowell,  were  twins.  They  were  born  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  October  9,  1755. 

Sarah  married  Caleb  Wallace  of  Charlotte  County,  subsequently  of 
Botetourt;  he  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Later,  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  finally  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky.  Sarah  McDowell,  however,  died 
six  months  after  her  marriage. 

Magdalene,  who  became  totally  blind  in  her  old  age,  married  Andrew 
Reid,  the  first  clerk  of  Rockbridge  County  Court,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  Three  sons  and  eight  daughters  were 
born  to  them,  all  of  whom  reached  maturity  except  one  son,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

SARAH,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  (McDowell)  Reid, 
married  General  Moore,  who  saw  service  at  Point  Pleasant.  He  was  a 
Congressman  from  Lexington,  Virginia,  district  from  1789  to  1797, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1804.  Later,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  1.  Samuel  McDowell,  their  oldest  son,  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  1833  to  1835,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861,  against  which  he  voted.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  married  Evalina, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Alexander.  Their  only  child,  Sallie,  married  her 
cousin,  John  Harvey  Moore.  2.  David  E.,  a  lawyer  of  Lexington,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Harvey,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  McDowell.  Their  children  were  Andrew,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  McGavock;  J.H.,  who  married  Sallie  Moore;  Edmund,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Allen;  Fannie;  Sarah;  Virginia,  who  married  Tedford  Bar¬ 
clay;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Alexander  Nelson. 

POLLY  ANDREW,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Reid,  married  a  Mr.  McCampbell.  Their  children  were  1. 
Magdalene,  who  married  a  Venable;  2.  Patsy,  and  3.  Jane,  who  also 
married  members  of  the  Venable  family. 

MARGARET  MADISON,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene 
(McDowell)  Reid,  married  Judge  Abram  Smith  of  Rockbridge  County. 

BETTIE,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  (McDowell)  Reid, 
married  John  Alexander  of  Lexington.  Their  children  were  Archibald, 
a  lawyer,  who  married  Sallie  Dix;  John;  Bettie;  and  Mary. 

NANCY  and  MAGDALENE,  daughters  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene 
(McDowell)  Reid,  never  married. 

SAMUEL  McDOWELL,  son  of  Andrew  and  Magdalene  (McDow¬ 
ell)  Reid,  studied  law  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  while  there  was  made 
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adjutant  of  Colonel  James  McDowell’s  regiment,  and  served  as  such  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Afterwards  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  Rockbridge 
County  until  1831,  when  his  father,  who  had  held  the  office  fifty-three 
years  retired,  and  Colonel  Reid  was  made  his  successor  and  held  the  office 
for  twenty-three  years.  Colonel  Reid  represented  his  county  in  the  State 
Legislature  for  three  terms.  He  married  February  22,  1820,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  B.  Hare.  Two  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy,  and  three  grown  sons  died  in  early  manhood.  I.  Mary 
Louisa,  their  daughter,  married  James  J.  White,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Washington  and  Lee  University;  and  2.  Agnes  married  Col¬ 
onel  John  D.  H.  Ross  of  Culpepper  County.  Colonel  Reid  died  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1869. 

major  john  McDowell 

John,  the  second  child  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  in  Virginia  December  7,  1757,  and  received  the  best 
education  that  could  be  obtained  in  those  days.  He  was  probably  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  Dunmore’s  War,  but  was  not  in  his  father’s  company  at  Point 
Pleasant.  When  the  Revolution  commenced  he  volunteered  and  served 
as  lieutenant  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  with  Washington  at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  fought 
at  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  was  in  winter-camp  at  Valley  Forge.  He 
was  wounded  at  Brandywine,  and  was  at  Monmouth,  and  at  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  This  record  entitled  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1783  he  purchased  land  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  and  the  following  year  moved  his  family  to  Fayette 
County.  After  1785  he  was  in  all  the  Indian  campaigns.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  state,  in  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
three  majors  commissioned  by  Isaac  Shelby.  His  brother  James  was  com¬ 
missioned  at  the  same  time.  John  McDowell  won  distinction  as  a  major 
in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  first  state  legislature  that  assembled  in  1792 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  Fayette  County;  and  in  1799  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  second  state  constitution  that  lasted 
fifty  years.  He  married  his  cousin,  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Cloyd)  McDowell. 

JAMES,  son  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell, 
married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Governor  Shelby. 

JOHN,  son  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  McAlphin  in  Alabama  where  he  had  removed.  From  Alabama 
he  went  to  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Rankin 
County.  Their  children  were  1.  William,  who  belonged  to  the  fifth 
Texas  Confederate  Brigade,  and  died  in  prison;  2.  Elizabeth,  who  mar¬ 
ried  William  Slaughter,  a  Confederate  Soldier,  and  had  several  children; 
3.  James,  who  never  married,  graduated  at  the  Missouri  Medical  College 
of  St.  Louis,  was  adjutant  of  a  Mississippi  regiment,  and  was  killed  at 
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Jenkin’s  Ferry;  4.  John,  who  married  a  Miss  Slaughter,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  died  in  service;  5.  Solomon,  who  married  a 
Miss  McLauren,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Infantry,  and 
was  badly  wounded  and  permanently  disabled  at  Bull’s  Bluff;  6.  Blanton, 
the  youngest  son,  entered  the  Confederate  Army  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell, 
married  Betty,  daughter  of  Hugh  Chrisman  of  Jessamine  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  General  Charles  and  Colonel  Joseph 
McDowell  of  North  Carolina.  Lucy,  their  only  child,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Alexander  K.  Marshall,  and  their  son  married  his  cousin  Agatha, 
daughter  of  Chancellor  Caleb  W.  Logan. 

BETSY,  daughter  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell, 
married  the  Rev.  William  McPheeters. 

MARY,  daughter  of  Major  John  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  McDowell, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Hart  Shelby,  son  of  Governor  Shelby.  She 
died  leaving  no  children. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Major  John  McDowell  married  Lucy  Le 
Grand,  descended  from  a  French  Huguenot,  who  after  leaving  Bohair, 
of  which  he  was  a  native,  was  naturalized  in  England,  whence  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  York.  From  here  his  descendants  went  to  Virginia, 
where  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Nashe  Le  Grand  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

JOSEPH  NASHE,  the  oldest  child  of  Major  John  and  Lucy  (Le 
Grand)  McDowell,  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  His  eminence 
as  a  surgeon  and  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  was  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  the  southern  and  western  counties.  He  was  singularly  unlike  any  of 
his  McDowell  kindred.  “It  was  not  solely  as  a  lecturer  in  medicine  and 
surgery  that  the  oratorical  gifts  of  Dr.  Joseph  Nashe  McDowell  shone 
conspicuously.  Of  varied  and  extensive  culture,  his  gifts  made  him  the 
delight  of  literary  circles,  and  the  West  contained  no  more  eloquent 
speaker  on  political  topics  than  was  this  able  and  learned  teacher  of  the 
healing  art.  He  abandoned  the  rigid  Calvanism  of  the  McDowells  with¬ 
out  the  gentler  tenents  of  arminianism.  Discarding  their  Federalism, 
his  devotion  to  the  Lost  Cause  made  him  an  exile  from  his  home  and 
country  .  .  .”  Dr.  Samuel  Gross,  with  whom  he  frequently  came  in  angry 
collision,  said  that  Dr.  McDowell  was  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  anatomy,  who  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  speech,  and  who  could  enter¬ 
tain  and  amuse  a  class  in  a  wonderful  way.  In  1838  he  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  the  students  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  which  “gave  him 
great  celebrity  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher.”  “As  a  surgeon  he  performed 
more  general  operations,  and  amputated  more  arms  and  legs  than  any 
practitioner  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.” 
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Mary  Young  Ridenbaugh  tells  us  that  he  was  a  very  profane  man,  using 
oaths  freely.  “On  one  occasion,”  she  wrote,  “he  was  hurriedly  called  in  to 
amputate  the  limb  of  a  poor  unfortunate  laboring  man,  who  accidentally 
had  his  leg  terribly  crushed  in  some  machinery  connected  with  a  saw¬ 
mill.  Dr.  McDowell  went  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer, 
and  as  he  entered  the  threshold  of  the  door  commenced  swearing  at  a 
dreadful  rate,  saying,  'where  is  the  d— n  rascal?  I  have  come  to  cut  him  to 
pieces,  d— n  his  trifling  soul!  Why  did  he  not  keep  away  from  the  d— n 
machinery?’  and  other  such  expressions  continued  to  pour  from  his  lips 
until  he  reached  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 

“He  turned  to  the  man,  who  was  writhing  in  agony,  and  said:  'Sir,  I 
have  come  to  cut  you  up,  d— n  you!  The  instruments  are  all  ready,’  dis¬ 
playing,  with  the  remark,  the  glistening  instruments  that  were  to  do  the 
work. 

“The  poor  sufferer,  paralyzed  and  dazed,  realized  how  completely  he 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Doctor. 

“  'Now,  sir,  hold  still  and  I  will  make  quick  work  of  it;’  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  Doctor  amputated  the  limb,  dressed  the  wound,  and  had  the 
man  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

“When  the  operation  was  over  he  asked  the  patient  how  he  felt.  The 
man  replied,  'Doctor,  you  frightened  me  so  badly  I  did  not  feel  you  cut 
my  leg  off.’  The  Doctor  then  explained  to  him  that  he  had  taken  this 
mode  to  lessen  his  pain,  adding,  ‘My  poor  unfortunate  I  felt  all  your 
pain  for  you.’ 

“The  man  soon  recovered;  and  frequently  expatiated  on  his  operation, 
telling  his  friends  how  Dr.  McDowell  had  cut  his  leg  off,  and  what  a 
great  man  he  was.” 

As  a  young  man  much  of  Dr.  McDowell’s  time  was  spent  in  the  home 
of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  and  it  was  here  that  he  formed 
an  attachment  for  his  cousin,  Mary  McDowell.  But,  when  he  made 
his  vows  to  his  cousin  she  frankly  and  candidly  told  him  that  she  could 
regard  him  only  in  the  light  of  a  relative,  never  in  that  of  a  suitor.  She 
confided  to  her  father  what  she  had  heard  from  her  cousin,  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  immediately  sought  his  nephew  and  “with  kind  but  decisive 
manner  emphasized  her  decision  and  request.”  The  nephew  became 
angry,  and  from  that  time  a  coolness  existed  between  the  two,  the  nephew 
leaving  his  uncle’s  house  and  never  returning. 

It  was  after  this  occurrence  that  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine;  surgery  being  his  specialty.  He 
was  considered  a  bold  operator.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  who  was  the  leading 
physician  in  Cincinnati,  recognized  in  Dr.  McDowell  the  promise  of  an 
able  practitioner,  and  became  greatly  attached  to  him.  Dr.  McDowell 
married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Drake,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
founded  the  “Missouri  Medical  College,”  which  was  known  as  the  Mc- 
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Dowell  Medical  College,”  in  Dr.  McDowell’s  lifetime.  Attached  to 
the  college  was  one  of  the  most  complete  museums  to  be  found  at  that 
time  in  the  country.  It  contained  many  things  of  interest,  among  them 
specimens  relating  to  surgery,  rare  and  ancient  warlike  weapons,  statuary, 
and  birds.  The  Doctor  liked  to  display  his  curiosities  to  visitors,  and  no 
one  thought  of  going  to  St.  Louis  without  seeing  the  McDowell  Museum. 

Another  “crank  idea”  of  Dr.  McDowell’s  was  his  unnatural  and  un¬ 
heard-of  mode  of  interring  his  infant  children.  After  their  death  when 
they  were  robed  in  their  burial  dress,  he  would  order  the  casket,  which 
he  had  prepared  expressly  for  them.  This  casket  was  made  of  heavy 
glass,  and  filled  with  alcohol;  the  body  of  the  infant  was  placed  within 
the  case  containing  the  liquid,  and  the  coffin  securely  cemented.  Only 
the  undertaker  and  the  nearest  kindred  followed  the  remains  to  an  island, 
several  miles  distant  from  the  city,  in  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the 
grave  had  been  prepared,  and  there  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the  earth. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  McDowell  his  surviving  sons  had  the  infantile 
remains  removed  to  the  family  lot  in  Bellfontaine  Cemetery  and  placed 
beside  those  of  the  father,  where  their  little  graves  could  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  rise  in  the  river. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Dr.  McDowell  at  once  offered  his 
services  as  a  surgeon  to  the  Confederacy.  He  was  assigned  duty  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  immediately  entered  on  active  work.  He  returned  from  the  war 
an  embittered  man.  His  college  and  museum  had  been  wrecked,  and  even 
his  once  extensive  library  was  gone.  The  building  had  been  used  as  a 
prison,  and  the  yard  as  a  hangman’s  ground.  Not  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  not  having  the  money  to  finance  a  new  building,  he  sought  the  advice 
of  friends,  who  advised  him  to  return  to  his  college,  and  with  their  as¬ 
sistance  to  rebuild.  Dr.  McDowell  had  a  “crank  idea”  that  in  that  build¬ 
ing  one  room  should  be  set  apart  and  designated  as  “Hell,”  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  although  long  since  dead,  held  a  bitter 
place  in  Dr.  McDowell’s  heart.  Mary  Young  Ridenbaugh,  in  her  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  tells  most  interestingly  of  her  visit  to 
Dr.  Nashe  McDowell  soon  after  his  college  was  rebuilt. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  McDowell’s  wife  having  died,  he 
married  again.  The  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  and  his  children 
all  left  home,  he  united  himself  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Dr.  McDowell’s  appearance  “attracted  general  attention.  He  was 
above  the  medium  height,  and  from  boyhood  had  been  remarkably  thin 
and  angular,  having  sharp  cut  features  and  small,  penetrating  eyes  that 
seemed  to  look  into  the  very  recesses  of  one’s  soul.  This  emaciated  ap¬ 
pearance  suggested  to  the  Medical  students  the  pseudonym  of  ‘Sawbones’ 
a  name  he  was  well  known  by,  not  only  among  the  young  men,  but  among 
his  friends.” 

He  died  in  St.  Louis,  October  8,  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Two 
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of  his  three  sons,  Drake  and  John,  arrived  at  considerable  eminence  in 
the  medical  profession.  John  was  considered  equal  to  his  father  in  diffi¬ 
cult  operations,  and  also  inherited,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  father.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  make  a  social  call  on  a  rel¬ 
ative  in  St.  Louis.  There  he  found  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
spending  the  evening  and  when  tea  was  announced  he  endeavored  to 
excuse  himself  to  the  hostess  and  leave  but,  she  insisted  that  he  remain. 
On  entering  the  dining  room  Dr.  McDowell,  seeing  that  there  were 
twelve  at  the  table  and  that  his  presence  made  the  thirteenth,  refused  to 
be  seated.  His  relative  bantered  him  with  being  superstitious,  when  he 
replied,  “Well,  my  cousin,  in  honor  to  you  I  will  take  my  seat,  but  as  my 
presence  makes  the  thirteenth  I  will  be  the  first  one  from  this  fatal 
number  which  will  pass  away.”  He  ate  sparingly,  and  the  thought  cer¬ 
tainly  took  possession  of  his  mind,  for  he  alluded  to  the  circumstance  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  true  to  his  predictions,  in  a  few  weeks  thereafter  he  died. 

CHARLES,  son  of  Major  John  McDowell  and  Lucy  LeGrand,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Reid. 

BETSY,  daughter  of  Major  John  McDowell  and  Lucy  LeGrand, 
married  Henderson  Bell. 

SALLIE,  daughter  of  Major  John  McDowell  and  Lucy  LeGrand, 
married  James  Allen,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Fayette. 

LUCY,  the  youngest  child  of  Major  John  McDowell  and  Lucy  Le¬ 
Grand,  married  David  Meade  Woodson. 

COLONEL  JAMES  McDOWELL 

James,  the  second  son  of  Colonel  James  McDowell  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Clung)  McDowell,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1760.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  and  was  in  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  made  an  ensign  at  the  age  of  ninteen,  and  while  at  home  for  a 
short  time  he  married  Mary  Paxton  Lyle.  The  Lyles  were  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  family.  He  removed  with  his  wife  to  Kentucky,  and  located  in 
Fayette  County,  about  three  miles  from  Lexington,  on  land  which  was 
probably  a  part  of  a  large  tract  patented  to  his  father  for  his  services 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  a  farmer;  and  while  he  took  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  he  had  an  aversion  to  civil  office.  From  1783 
on  he  was  active  in  all  military  defenses  of  the  district  and  had  a  part  in 
all  campaigns  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  expedition  of  General  Wilkerson,  in  1791,  James  was  major  of 
battalion.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  Isaac  Shelby  one  of  the  first 
three  majors  of  the  state.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  was 
beyond  the  age  of  military  service.  However,  he  promptly  volunteered 
with  his  sons  Samuel  and  John  Lyle.  He  had  organized  and  commanded 
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the  first  company  of  light  horse  raised  in  Lexington.  His  company  soon 
grew  into  a  battalion,  and  while  on  the  march  to  the  front  he  was  made  a 
major,  and  his  men  were  consolidated  with  those  of  Simrall,  who  was 
commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  While  on  an  expedition  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns,  crops,  and  stock,  upon  the  Mississin- 
ewa,  his  voice  gained  him  the  name  of  “Old  Thunder.”  Everywhere 
he  could  be  heard  cheering  his  men.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  Major 
James  McDowell,  with  a  small  party,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  exposing  himself  fearlessly.  “Through  the  Indian  line  the  brave 
McDowell  led  the  Kentuckians — over  them,  breaking  them — then 
formed  at  their  rear,  and  saber  in  hand,  charged  back  again.”  The 
battle  was  won,  and  Major  McDowell  was  spoken  of  very  highly  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison  for  his  gallant  conduct.  “The  enthusiasm  of  his  men  who 
witnessed  his  fearless  and  intrepid  bearing  was  unrestrained  in  its  ex¬ 
pression.”  In  the  charge  his  horse  was  killed  under  him;  and  as  an  Indian 
was  in  the  act  of  shooting  him,  the  savage  fell  dead  from  a  shot  fired  by 
the  Major’s  son,  Samuel,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  George  Trotter’s  Com¬ 
pany.  Major  McDowell  was  made  a  colonel,  and  held  that  rank  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man.  He  is  described  as  over  six 
feet  in  height,  his  person  being  at  once  strong,  handsome,  and  graceful,  a 
high  forehead  surmounting  large,  sparkling  black  eyes.  His  countenance 
beamed  with  high  spirit  and  infinite  good  humor.  He  was  wanting  in 
the  habitual  sternness  which  was  characteristic  of  the  McDowells,  and  yet 
*  he  was  capable  on  occasion,  “of  fierce  white-heated  and  deadly  wrath.” 
He  was  a  gallant  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

ISABELLA,  the  oldest  child  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton 
(Lyle)  McDowell,  married  Dr.  John  Poage  Campbell.  She  died  in 
1838,  surviving  her  husband  twenty-four  years.  She  was  a  woman  of 
cultivated  intellect  and  rare  personal  graces,  great  energy,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  ready  tact.  Their  children  were  1.  Dr.  James  McDowell, 
born  in  1804,  who  practiced  medicine  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  died 
in  1837.  2.  Dr.  John  C.,  born  1812,  lived  in  Nebraska  City,  and  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Nebraska  and 
two  years  of  the  time  in  the  senate.  In  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  called  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  the  state  of  Nebraska. 
His  daughter,  Henrietta,  married  George  Sumner  Baskerville.  3.  Mar¬ 
garet  Madison,  married  Thomas  J.  Pickett,  of  Mason  County,  who  at 
one  time  represented  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  their  only  son  was 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Pickett. 

SALLIE,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton  (Lyle)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  Oliver  Keene  of  Fayette  County.  Among  their  child¬ 
ren  were  1.  Oliver  K.  Jr.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sidney  Clay  of 
Bourbon  County;  2.  a  daughter  who  married  Dr.  Churchill  J.  Black- 
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burn,  a  physician;  3.  a  daughter  who  married  a  Boswell,  and  removed 
her  family  to  Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton  (Lyle)  McDow¬ 
ell,  married  Polly,  daughter  of  Joseph  Chrisman,  Sr.,  of  Jessamine 
County,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  to  Charles  and  Joseph  McDowell  of 
North  Carolina.  Among  their  children  were  William;  and  a  daughter 
who  married  William  Steele. 

JULIET,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton  (Lyle)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  Dr.  Dorsey,  a  physician,  and  left  two  daughters,  one 
who  married  Hon.  L.  W.  Andrews,  a  lawyer  and  congressman,  and  the 
other  William  L.  Suddath. 

HETTIE,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton  (Lyle) 
McDowell,  married  John  Andrews,  brother  of  Judge  L.  W.  Andrews. 
Their  two  daughters  married  two  brothers,  named  Shepherd. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  LYLE,  son  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton 
(Lyle)  McDowell,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  volunteered  in  1813, 
and  followed  Shelby  to  the  front,  and  took  part  in  all  engagements  in 
the  Northwest.  He  married  Nancy  Vance,  daughter  of  Richard  Scott; 
and  died  December,  1878.  Among  their  children  were  James,  who 
married  Lizzie  Green;  and  Alexander  Boyd,  a  Confederate  soldier  in 
McCullough’s  Missouri  cavalry  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Collierville, 
Mississippi. 

MAJOR  HARVEY,  third  son  of  Colonel  James  and  Mary  Paxton 
(Lyle)  McDowell,  abandoned  a  large  medical  practice  at  Cynthiana,  in 
1861,  to  recruit  a  company  for  Roger  W.  Hanson’s  Confederate  Second 
Kentucky  Infantry  in  which  he  was  made  a  captain.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  Fort  Donelson  he  was  captured 
and  badly  wounded  in  the  head  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  six  months  at 
Camp  Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island.  At  Vicksburg  in  September  1862,  he 
was  exchanged  and  returned  at  once  to  his  command.  In  all  he  was 
wounded  seven  times.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  then 
to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  practice  of 
medicine.  He  married  a  cousin,  Louise  Irvine,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Marshall  McDowell.  Several  children  were  born  to  them. 

DR.  EPHRAIM,  of  Mason  County,  the  youngest  child  of  Colonel 
James  and  Mary  Paxton  (Lyle)  McDowell,  was  a  successful  physician. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert  Poage.  His  second  wife  was  Lu- 
cretia  C.  Fremster.  Among  their  children  were  Dr.  Lucien,  who  was 
first  a  captain  and  then  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army;  and  Mary, 
who  married  Frank  Garrard;  and  a  son  who  was  captain  of  a  Missouri 
Company  in  the  Confederate  Army,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds 
received  while  fighting  at  the  front  in  the  battle  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAM  McDOWELL 

William,  the  third  son  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  March  9,  1762.  He 
was  not  in  the  Continental  Army,  but  as  one  of  the  Virginia  militia,  was 
active  during  the  Revolution;  and  as  shown  by  letters  of  his  father  he 
was  frequently  in  arms  to  protect  the  settlers  of  Kentucky.  According 
to  Green,  “To  him  tradition  assigns  the  reputation  of  having  been  the 
most  thoroughly  educated,  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  all  the  sons 
of  his  father.”  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  Virginia,  and 
when  he  came  with  his  father  to  Kentucky,  in  1784,  he  settled  near 
Danville,  where  he  practiced  law  and  was  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
He  represented  Mercer  County,  and  after  serving  from  1792-1796  he 
was  re-elected  in  1800,  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
same  county  in  the  house.  By  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1787,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Danville.  He  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  proposal  for  establishing  the  Kentucky  Society  for  Promotion  of  use¬ 
fulness.  In  1792  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Shelby,  first  auditor 
of  the  state.  He  was  appointed  a  United  States  District  Judge  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  President  Madison,  whose  cousin  Margaretta  Madison,  he  mar¬ 
ried.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  M.  Madison,  a  brother  of  the  father 
of  President  Madison.  Judge  McDowell  held  this  office  for  many  years, 
and  during  this  time  he  removed  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  he 
died. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  Nancy  Rochester  and  left  several  children.  He  rep¬ 
resented  Warren  County  in  the  legislature  in  1823  and  1824. 

LUCINDA,  daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison) 
McDowell,  said  to  be  a  “beautiful  and  cultivated  woman”  married  Den¬ 
nis  Brashear.  Their  children  were  1.  Eliza,  who  married  Joseph  Sulli- 
vant  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  whose  children  were  Lucy  Madison,  who 
married  General  James  A.  Wilcox  of  Columbus;  Pamela,  a  writer 
and  brilliant  conversationalist,  who  married  Robert  Samuel  Neil; 
Lucas,  who  was  a  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Starling  Medical  College 
of  Columbus;  and  Lyne  Starling,  who  was  a  major  in  the  Federal  Army. 
2.  Pamela,  who  married  first,  John  Trotter,  second  Charles  Alexander. 

MARY  or  POLLY,  daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta 
(Madison)  McDowelL  married  Major  George  T.  Thompson,  of  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky. 

MADISON,  son  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  never  married. 

WILLIAM,  son  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  a  Miss  Carthrace,  daughter  of  John  Carthrace  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  Virginia. 
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AGATHA,  daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison) 
McDowell,  married  James  G.  Birney,  the  Abolitionist  candidate  for 
President  in  1844.  Their  oldest  son  1.  James  G.,  a  colonel  during  the 
war,  was  a  lawyer,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Michigan,  and  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague.  2.  William  M.,  was  for  some  years 
a  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Paris,  France.  Returning 
to  this  country  he  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  He  was 
first  a  colonel  and  then  a  brigadier  in  the  Federal  Army.  He  had  a 
daughter  who  was  succesful  in  literature.  3.  David  Bell,  was  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general.  He  died  from  exposure,  in  1864. 

GEORGIAN,  daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madi¬ 
son)  McDowell,  married  William  Rochester  of  Bowling  Green,  and 
left  several  children. 

MARGARETTA  and  JAMES,  son  and  daughter  of  Judge  William 
and  Margaretta  (Madison)  McDowell,  died  young. 

ELIZA,  daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Margaretta  (Madison)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  James  Gillespie. 

SAMUEL  McDOWELL 

Samuel  of  Mercer,  (to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  of  the  same 
name)  was  the  fifth  child  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung)  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  He  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  March  8,  1874. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  Samuel  McDowell  was  too  young 
to  join  the  army,  but  this  did  not  keep  him  from  running  away  from 
home  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  just  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  joining  Lafayette  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  final  campaign  against 
Cornwallis.  His  father  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  wrote 
to  the  elder  brother  James  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  him  among  the 
recruits.  James  found  him  “foot-sore  and  sick”  and  wrote  to  his  father, 
suggesting  that  he  let  Sam  have  his  fill  of  the  horrors  of  war  as  a  cure 
for  his  military  taste.  This  he  did,  and  so  it  was  not  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  before  his  removal  to  Kentucky  with  his  father  that 
Samuel’s  education  was  completed.  He  saw  other  military  service  in  the 
defense  of  the  district;  he  accompanied  General  Charles  Scott  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Indians  of  Illinois.  In  1792,  when  the  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  the  first  United 
States  Marshal  of  Kentucky.  He  married  Anne  Irvine. 

MARY,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  married 
William  Starling,  and  settled  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Their  children 
were  1.  Lyne,  who  practiced  law  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  profession 
he  abandoned  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  clerkship  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  of  the  supreme  court.  He  entered  the  Union  service 
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a  colonel  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  married  An¬ 
toinette  Hensley  and  their  children  were  1 .  William,  who  was  in  the  Union 
army;  Lyne,  who  married  his  relative,  Miss  Watson;  and  Lizzie,  who 
married  Robert  P.  Pepper  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  2.  Samuel,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Lewis.  He  was  in  the  Union  army  as  chief  of  the 
staff  to  James  S.  Jackson,  and  after  that  officer’s  death  took  charge  of 
his  division.  He  was  afterwards  an  officer  of  the  cavalry  and  served  upon 
the  staff  of  General  Judah.  3.  Edmund  Alexander,  who  entered  the 
Union  service,  and  raised  the  Thirty-fifth  Kentucky  Cavalry  which  he 
commanded  as  colonel. 

JOHN  ADAIR,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  was 
born  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  May  26,  1789.  He  was  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  expedition  against  the  Illinois  Indians  in  the 
fall  of  1812,  and  again  went  to  the  front  when  Governor  Shelby  called 
upon  the  men  of  Kentucky  to  meet  him.  Governor  Shelby  at  once  placed 
him  on  his  confidential  staff,  and  as  an  aide  John  McDowell  was  with  him 
at  the  Thames  and  throughout  the  war.  When  he  was  very  young  he  mar¬ 
ried  on  November  9,  1809,  Lucy  Todd,  daughter  of  William  Starling, 
and  they  removed  to  Columbus  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  law.  He  was 
appointed  attorney  for  the  state  in  1819,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1820-1821,  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Columbus 
District,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1823.  Among  the  children  of 
John  Adair  and  Lucy  Todd  (Starling)  McDowell,  were  Anne,  who 
married  John  Winston  Price  of  Hillsboro,  a  descendant  of  the  second 
William  Randolph  of  Turkey  Island;  and  a  daughter  who  married  Hon. 
John  A.  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  Hillsboro. 

ABRAHAM  IRVINE,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  fought  at  Mississinewa.  He  married 
in  1817,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lord.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
them  among  whom  were  Eliza,  who  married  Nathaniel  Rochester  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Irvine,  their  eldest  son  who  attained  the 
highest  military  rank  of  any  of  the  name,  a  sketch  of  whom  follows: 

GENERAL  IRVINE  McDOWELL,  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
October  15,  1818.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  College  of 
Troyes,  in  France.  In  1838  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mil¬ 
itary  Academy,  becoming  second  lieutenant  in  the  first  artillery.  His 
first  service  was  on  the  northern  frontier  during  the  Canadian  border 
disturbances  in  Houlton,  Maine,  pending  the  disputed  territory  contro¬ 
versy.  He  returned  to  the  academy  in  1841,  and  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  and  adjutant  until  1845,  when  he  was  then  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  General  John  E.  Wool,  and  became  acting  adjutant- 
general  of  that  officer’s  column  on  its  march  to  Chihuahua,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  For  his  services  he  was  brevetted  captain, 
and  on  May  13,  1847,  received  that  rank  in  the  adjutant-general’s  de- 
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partment.  In  March  1856  he  attained  the  rank  of  major.  The  year 
1858  to  1859  he  spent  on  leave  in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the. 
Civil  War,  when,  on  May  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Northeastern  Virginia,  and 
of  the  defense  of  Washington  south  of  the  Potomac.  This  same  month 
he  was  given  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  consisting  of  about 
30,000  troops.  He  was  ordered,  in  July,  to  march  against  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  under  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas  Junction,  which  battle 
was  lost.  In  March  1862  he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers.  It 
was  thought  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  and  no 
further  field-command  was  entrusted  to  him  during  the  Civil  War.  Dur¬ 
ing  part  of  1863  he  was  president  of  the  court  for  investigating  alleged 
cotton  frauds,  and  later  he  was  president  of  the  board  for  retiring  dis¬ 
abled  officers.  In  July,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  which  office 
he  held  until  March  1868.  Meanwhile  he  was  brevetted  major-general 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  November,  1872.  Soon  after  this  he  succeeded  General  George  G. 
Meade  as  commander  of  the  Division  of  the  South,  and  remained  until 
June  1876,  after  which  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific  until  his  retirement  on  October  15,  1882. 

He  had  a  fondness  for  landscape  gardening,  and  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  was  one  of  the  park  commissioners  of  San  Francisco.  In 
this  capacity  he  constructed  a  park  out  of  the  neglected  Presidio  reservation 
and  laid  out  drives  that  command  fine  views  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

General  McDowell  married  Helen  Burden  of  Albany,  New  York. 
Their  children  were  Helen,  Henry,  and  Janette.  He  died  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  May  4,  1885. 

JOHN,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Union  army. 

MALCOLM,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Union  Army. 

ELIZA,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  married 
Major  Budgeman,  of  the  regular  army. 

DR.  WILLIAM  ADAIR,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  in  Mercer,  near  Danville,  March  21,  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  Washington  College,  Virginia,  but  left  there  to  serve  in  the 
War  of  1812.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Washington  College,  and 
to  his  medical  studies  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  five  years,  and  with  whom  he  practiced  after  receiving  his 
degree  from  the  Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1818.  William  assisted  his  uncle  in  some  of  the  operations  which 
made  the  latter  famous  throughout  the  world.  From  1819-1858  he 
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practiced  in  Fincastle,  Virginia,  and  then  removed  to  Louisville,  where 
he  continued,  with  a  brief  interval  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  until  his  death. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  1843 
published  his  observations  in  a  monograph,  entitled  “A  Demonstration  of 
the  Curability  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.”  Dr.  McDowell  married 
Maria,  a  half  cousin,  and  daughter  of  Matthew  Harvey,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Among  their  children  were  1.  Sarah  Shelby,  who  married 
United  States  Judge  Bland  Ballard,  nephew  and  namesake  of  the  pioneer 
and  Indian  lighter.  2.  Captain  Henry  Clay,  who  married  Annette,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Clay,  son  of  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky. 
He  graduated  from  the  Louisville  Law  School,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
partner  of  Judge  Ballard.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  as  aid  to 
General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  saw 
much  active  service  on  the  campaigns  of  the  army.  He  left  the  service 
to  accept  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  position  of  United  States  Marshall 
for  Kentucky.  They  resided  at  the  old  “Ashland”  home  of  his  wife’s 
grandfather,  Henry  Clay.  3.  William  Preston,  who  married  Kate 
Wright,  and  lived  in  Louisville.  He  went  into  the  Union  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  first  serving  as  adjutant  of  the  Fifteenth 
Kentucky  Infantry.  Afterwards  he  served  as  aid  to  General  L.  H. 
Rousseur,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  and  did  “gallant  service”  at  Stone  River.  4.  Edward  Irvine, 
who  was  killed  while  leading  his  men  in  a  charge  upon  the  Confederate 
rifle-pits,  served  as  Captain  in  the  Fifteenth  Kentucky  Infantry. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  married 
Anne  Bush,  and  settled  in  Alabama,  where  he  practiced  law.  Among 
their  children  were  a  daughter  who  married  Judge  Clark  of  Mississippi; 
and  Bettie,  who  married  Dr.  Welsh,  and  settled  in,  Galveston,  Texas. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  never 
married.  . 

JAMES,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell,  died  young. 

MAGDALEN  REID,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine), 
McDowell  never  married. 

ANDREW  REID,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
died  unmarried. 

ALEXANDER  KEITH,  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne 
(Irvine)  McDowell,  was  born  in  Mercer  County  in  1806.  He  settled 
in  Missouri,  and  while  there  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  General  Mc¬ 
Afee,  the  historian  of  the  War  of  1812.  After  a  short  time  in  Missouri 
he  determined  to  settle  in  the  South,  and  while  enroute  his  wife  and  their 
infant  died  in  the  burning  of  the  “Ben  Sherrad,”  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
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escaped  by  swimming  the  river.  After  a  widowhood  of  fifteen  years  he 
married  in  Alabama,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sebastian  Haugh,  or  Haupt  of 
Philadelphia.  After  his  second  marriage  he  cultivated  a  cotton  plan¬ 
tation  and  followed  his  avocation  of  civil  engineer.  About  four  years 
before  the  war  he  became  a  resident  of  Demopolis,  Kentucky.  In  the 
“Black  Hawk  War”  he  had  taken  a  part  and  was  crippled  for  life  from 
a  wound  in  the  knee.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  enlisting  in  the 
southern  army.  He  was  soon  detailed  to  other  and  more  important  duties. 
About  the  time  of  the  surrender,  he  was  chosen  probate  judge  of  Marego 
County.  In  1868  he  sold  his  few  possessions  in  Alabama  left  him  by  the 
war,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he 
became  a  citizen  of  Cynthiana,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  Harrison  circuit 
court.  His  daughter  Louise  Irvine  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  Hervey  Mc¬ 
Dowell  of  Cynthiana. 

SALLIE,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Irvine)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  Jeremiah  Minter  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  After  residing 
for  many  years  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  they  removed  to  Missouri. 

MARTHA  McDOWELL 

Martha,  or  Patsy,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung) 
McDowell,  was  born  June  20,  1766.  She  was  “a  woman  of  strong 
sense  and  indomitable  will.”  After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  she  married  Colonel  Abraham  Buford,  who  had  fought  at  Point 
Pleasant,  and  was  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

CHARLES,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Abraham  and  Martha  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Buford,  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Adair 
of  Kentucky.  Afterwards  he  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Basil  Duke. 
Pattie,  who  married  General  James  Jackson;  and  Henry,  who  married 
his  cousin,  Bettie  Marshall,  were  his  children  by  his  first  marriage.  Basil; 
Charles;  Lewis  M.;  Charlotte;  Susan  McClung,  who  married  Major 
Edson,  Professor  at  West  Point;  and  Henrietta,  who  married  Thomas 
Barbee,  were  the  children  by  his  second  marriage. 

WILLIAM,  son  of  Colonel  Abraham  and  Martha  (McDowell) 
Buford,  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  George  Robertson. 

SAM,  JACK,  and  ABRAM,  sons  of  Colonel  Abraham  and  Martha 
(McDowell)  Buford,  never  married. 

MARY,  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Abraham  and  Martha  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Buford,  married  James  K.  Duke,  brother  of  Charles  S.  Bu¬ 
ford’s  second  wife.  Their  children  were  Basil,  a  lawyer  of  St.  Louis; 
Charlotte,  who  married  a  Mr.  Strahan,  a  Presbyterian  minister;  Pattie, 
who  married  General  John  Buford,  of  the  United  States  Army;  and 
Caroline,  who  married  General  Green  Clay  Smith. 
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COLONEL  JOSEPH  McDOWELL 

Joseph,  son  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung)  McDowell,  was 
born  September  13,  1768,  so  that  when  the  Revolution  commenced  he 
was  just  a  child,  and  was  still  a  boy  when  it  ended.  He  was  a  private  in 
Captain  Brown’s  company,  in  General  Charles  Scott’s  expedition  to  Wa¬ 
bash  River  in  1791,  and  with  General  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers  in 
1794.  Later  he  was  in  both  expeditions  under  General  Hopkins,  in  1812. 
Governor  Shelby  appointed  him  adjutant-general  upon  his  staff,  which 
duties  of  the  office  Colonel  McDowell  performed  in  such  manner  as  to 
receive  the  highest  commendation  from  Governor  Shelby  and  General  Har¬ 
rison.  He  served  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  Shelby’s  campaign 
in  the  Northwest.  He  married  Sarah,  a  sister  to  Anne  Irvine,  who  mar¬ 
ried  his  brother  Samuel.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Caleb  Wallace,  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  January  27,  1856,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven. 

SAMUEL,  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
married,  first,  Amanda  Ball,  granddaughter  of  John  Reed.  Their  only 
child  married  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Boyle  County.  Samuel  married,  second, 
Martha  Hawkins,  and  their  children  were  Samuel  and  Nicholas. 

ANNE,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
married  Abraham  I.  Caldwell. 

SARAH,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
married  Michael  Sullivant,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Their  children  were  Joseph;  Annie,  who  married  E.  L.  Davidson 
of  Louisville;  and  Lucy,  who  married  William  Hopkins  of  Henderson, 
Kentucky. 

CALEB  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Irvine)  McDowell. 

MARGARET  IRVINE,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Irvine)  McDowell,  married  Joseph  Sullivant  of  Columbus,  a  younger 
brother  of  Michael. 

POLLY,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Irvine)  McDowell, 
died  young. 

MAGDALEN,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Irvine)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  Caleb  Wallace,  a  lawyer  of  Danville  and  grandson  of 
Judge  Caleb  Wallace  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  Their  sons 
were  McDowell  and  Woodford. 

DR.  EPHRAIM  McDOWELL 

“Father  of  Ovariotomy  and  Founder  of  Abdominal  Surgery.” 

Biographical  sketches  and  biographies  have  been  written  on  the  life  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  and  his  famous  operations,  from  which  he  ac- 
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quired  European  celebrity,  and  which  was  the  first  of  that  dangerous 
operation  performed.  Space,  however,  will  not  permit  more  than  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  him,  and  I  might  add  that  any  one  wishing  to  fol¬ 
low  this  wonderful  story  of  the  first  ovariotomy,  which  has  saved  the 
lives  of  millions  of  women  the  world  over,  will  find  it  most  interesting 
to  read  such  works  as  Dr.  Schachner’s,  “Ephraim  McDowell,”  and  Mary 
Young  Ridenbaugh’s  “Biography  of  Ephraim  McDowell,  M.  D.” 

Dr.  McDowell,  the  sixth  son  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (McClung) 
McDowell,  was  born  November  11,  1771,  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia, 
now  called  Rockbridge  County,  at  the  Red  House  Estate.  This  house  no 
longer  stands,  but  a  Highway  Historical  Marker  points  out  the  site,  two 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  Fairfield. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  Dr.  McDowell  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  signed  and  the  Revolution  was  on.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere 
that  he  spent  his  boyhood  days.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  Kentucky,  where  conditions  were  possibly  more  tense  than  in 
Virginia.  Reared  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  with  the  influence  of 
heredity,  he  developed  into  a  man  of  courage  and  self-reliance. 

He  received  the  best  education  that  those  early  times  and  frontier  con¬ 
ditions  afforded.  He  studied  medicine,  for  two  or  three  years,  with  Dr. 
Alexander  Humphreys  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  was  founded  by  James  VI,  in  1582,  and  was  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  institution  of  learning  then  in  existence.  He  was  a 
student  here  in  1793  and  1794,  and  gave  especial  attention  to  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Later  he  became  a  student  in  the  class  of  John  Bell,  who 
was  not  only  an  able  surgeon,  but  a  “clear  and  forceful”  teacher.  From 
him  Dr.  McDowell  received  an  inspiration  which  favorably  influenced 
him  throughout  his  career.  Letters  interesting  not  only  for  their  anti¬ 
quity,  but  for  the  idea  conveyed  of  the  political  condition  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  were  received  by  Dr.  McDowell,  while  at  Edinburgh,  from 
his  father,  and  from  Mr.  Reed,  his  brother-in-law. 

It  is  thought  that  Dr.  McDowell  left  Edinburgh  without  his  degree, 
although  some  of  his  relatives  claim  that  he  received  it.  He  returned 
from  Edinburgh  in  1795  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  his  home 
in  Danville,  which  was  then  a  small  town  of  less  than  one  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  but  which  “possessed  importance  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.” 

His  practice  extended  over  hundreds  of  miles  around,  and  those  who 
were  unable  to  call  upon  him,  were  called  upon  by  him.  These  calls  were 
made  on  horseback,  at  times  through  trackless  regions,  and  before  the  day 
of  roads  or  the  stage  coach,  when  Indians  were  still  with  us,  and  wolves 
still  plentiful.  “Some  of  the  calls  meant  absence  from  home  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  for  a  week  or  more;  in  others,  a  surgical  operation  was  involved. 
When  we  consider  that  all  of  this  was  prior  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  and 
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compare  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  crude  simplicity  and  the  absence 
of  all  trained  help,  that  marked  the  surgery  of  his  career,  with  the  surgery 
of  today,  with  all  its  comforts,  aids,  safeguards,  and  its  otherwise  won¬ 
derful  complexity  of  detail,  we  almost  think  of  him  as  operating  and  prac¬ 
ticing  in  the  ‘stone  age’  of  surgery. 

“He  performed  not  only  all  of  the  operations  known  to  the  surgery  of 
his  day,  but,  staged  as  his  activities  were  in  this  crude,  wild,  but  pictur¬ 
esque  setting,  he  added,  singly  and  alone,  through  his  ovariotomy,  infin¬ 
itely  more  to  the  art  of  surgery  during  the  short  space  of  his  career,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  surgical  world  combined  added  in  the  same  number  of 
years,  during  the  same  period. 

“When  he  gave  to  the  world  his  ovariotomy,  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  fruitful  domain  of  surgery  known  to  the 
human  mind.” 

On  December  13,  1809,  fourteen  years  after  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  Jane  Todd  Crawford,  who  lived  about 
sixty  miles  from  Danville,  in  Green  County.  “When  McDowell  and 
his  memorable  patient  met  it  was  a  case  of  a  daring  man  and  a  courageous 
woman  coming  together  to  settle  a  problem.”  Dr.  McDowell  made  his 
examination  and  explained  to  Mrs.  Crawford  the  hopeless  nature  of  her 
trouble,  and  the  possibility  of  relief  only  through  surgery.  It  was  a  case 
of  probable  death  either  way,  with  a  bare  chance  of  recovery  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed.  Mrs.  Crawford  consented  to  Dr.  McDowell’s  plan 
and  made  a  painful  journey,  of  several  days  on  horseback  to  his  home  in 
Danville,  resting  the  tumor  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  an  angry  mob  surrounded  Dr.  McDowell’s  house,  and 
threatened  his  life  while  he  performed  the  operation.  As  the  story  goes, 
the  sheriff  intervened  and  affected  an  agreement  to  withhold  until  the 
result  was  known.  “Woe  to  Dr.  McDowell  if  it  were  unfavorable.” 
It  is  said  that  a  preacher  from  the  pulpit  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  McDowell  was  attempting  an  impossible  thing,  and  in  event  of  the 
woman’s  death  he  would  be  a  murderer.  This  will  never  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  or  disproved.  The  operation  was  performed  in  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  house,  on  a  common  kitchen  table,  with  the  crudest  instruments, 
and  “without  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  trained  help,  or  any  operative  ac¬ 
cessories  save  the  simplest  domestic  utensils.”  Mrs.  Crawford  repeated 
the  psalms  as  the  only  relief  from  the  pain,  during  the  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  it  took  to  perform  the  operation.  She  survived  thirty-three  years. 

Dr.  McDowell  paid  little  attention  to  the  operation,  considering  its 
importance;  and  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  following  the  first  ovariotomy 
and  the  repeated  urgings  of  another  nephew,  William,  and  others  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  first  three  cases.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  three  cases  met  with  “jeers  and  derision.”  “The  best 
surgeons  in  Europe  and  America,  proclaimed  success  in  such  an  operation 
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to  be  an  impossibility,  and  discredited  the  statement  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession  had  been  eclipsed  by  one  whom  they  were  disposed  to  regard  as 
a  country  practitioner.” 

“Some  years  after  the  operation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him 
of  the  credit.  In  defense  of  his  claims,  he  issued  a  card  in  1826  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ‘Physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  West  and  particularly  to 
the  medical  faculty  and  class  at  Lexington,’  meaning  no  doubt,  by  the 
latter,  the  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  University. 

From  this  card,  which  now  seems  to  be  lost  but  which  did  not  escape 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Gross  when  some  years  ago  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  subject,  important  sidelights  adding  considerably  to  the  simple 
statement  made  in  his  report  of  the  operation  are  obtained,  namely: 

My  nephew,  Dr.  James  McDowell,  whom  I  had  brought  up,  had  graduated  a 
few  months  before  this  time,  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  commenced  business  as  my 
partner.  Being  in  delicate  health  at  this  time,  it  was  my  intention  to  remove  to  the 
country  in  the  spring,  or  so  soon  as  I  could  establish  my  nephew  in  business. 

From  the  time  of  Mrs.  Crawford’s  arrival,  he  had  made  frequent  attempts  to 
persuade  me  from  operating}  but,  finding  my  determination  was  fixed,  he  agreed  to 
be  present,  but  not  until  the  morning  I  operated,  and  as  my  partner,  to  assist}  for 
should  the  patient  die,  the  responsibility  was  all  my  own;  should  the  patient  live,  it 
would  assist  him  in  his  outset  in  business. 

The  day  having  arrived,  and  the  patient  being  on  the  table,  I  marked  with  a  pen 
the  course  of  the  incision  to  be  made;  desiring  him  to  make  the  external  opening, 
which,  in  part,  he  did;  I  then  took  the  knife,  and  completed  the  operation,  as  stated 
in  the  Medical  Repertory.  Although  the  termination  of  this  case  was  most  flattering, 
yet  I  was  more  ready  to  attribute  it  to  accident  than  to  any  skill  or  judgment  of  my 
own;  but  it  emboldened  me  to  undertake  similar  cases;  and  not  until  I  had  operated 
three  times  —  all  of  which  were  successful  —  did  I  publish  anything  on  the  subject. 
I  then  thought  it  due  to  my  own  reputation  and  to  suffering  humanity  to  throw  all 
the  light  which  I  possessed  upon  diseased  ovaries.  (Arner.  Med.  Biography.)’’ 

— Schachner. 

“Had  the  influence  of  this  operation  been  confined  to  ovarian  surgery 
alone,  it  would  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  placed  the 
womanhood  of  the  future  under  lasting  obligation  for  this  contribution; 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  ovarian  operation  was  but  the  prelude  to 
the  most  brilliant  and  fruitful  division  of  surgery,  involving  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  we  wonder  how  humanity  in  general 
and  the  medical  profession  in  particular  could  so  long  and  so  completely 
remain  indifferent  to  the  honors  due  the  memory  of  this  benefactor  of 
both.” 

William  McDowell,  his  nephew,  and  one  time  partner,  said  that  his 
uncle  performed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  thirteen  times,  with  eight 
recoveries,  a  remarkable  record. 

Dr.  McDowell’s  surgery  was  not  confined  to  that  of  the  ovary.  He 
performed  lithotomy  thirty-two  times  without  a  death.  One  of  his 
lithotomy  cases  was  James  K.  Polk,  later  President  of  the  United  States. 
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He  also  performed  for  hernia  and  for  all  the  operations  known  in  his 
time.  By  preference  he  operated  on  Sunday  mornings,  probably  because 
it  was  the  most  quiet  and  restful  day  of  the  week;  and  too,  in  those  days 
surgical  operations  had  an  entirely  different  significance  from  that  which 
they  have  today.  Some  say  he  liked  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  prayers 
of  the  church.  Although  Dr.  McDowell  was  undoubtedly  a  religious 
man,  the  former  reason  seems  more  probable.  His  surgery  was  performed 
under  intense  mental  concentration,  and  was  marked  by  the  degree  which 
he  perspired  when  operating  even  on  winter  days. 

In  1817  the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  country  publicly  recognized  Dr.  McDowell’s  ability; 
and  in  1825,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  which  degree  was  the  only  one  ever  conferred  upon  him. 

Dr.  McDowell  owned  a  farm,  as  did  every  well-to-do  family,  which 
was  managed  by  an  overseer.  Breeding  fine  horses  and  swine  became 
his  hobby.  Several  years  before  his  death  he  purchased  a  country  home 
about  three  miles  from  Danville,  on  the  Harrodsburg  Road.  This  house, 
surrounded  by  seven  hundred  acres,  was  called  the  Cambuskenneth,  after 
the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  near  Sterling,  Scotland,  where  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  sometimes  walked  during  vacation  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  house  now  standing  on  the  site  of  Cam¬ 
buskenneth  is  not  the  original  McDowell  home.  The  original  had  a 
defective  foundation,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  last  long. 

The  old  office,  the  springhouse,  and  one  servant’s  house  are  still  in  use. 
The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Cecil  and  is  most  attractive. 

Dr.  McDowell  is  described  as  erect,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency,  with  a  florid  complexion,  and  lustrous  black  eyes.  “The 
eyes  were  so  piercingly  black  as  to  have  received  a  special  mention  upon 
various  occasions.  Even  to  this  day  those  who  are  acquainted  with  some 
of  his  kinsmen  and  descendants  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this 
family  feature,  so  strikingly  met  in  the  typical  McDowell  physiognomy.” 
Throughout  his  life,  he  was  noted  for  his  strength  and  agility,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  last  illness  he  was  in  a  well  preserved  state  of  health.  He 
was  quite  entertaining,  possessed  a  ready  wit  and  sense  of  humor,  and  was 
a  fine  conversationalist.  In  an  unpretentious  way,  he  was  fond  of  music; 
he  would  sing  English  and  Scotch  songs  with  comic  effect  accompanying 
himself  with  his  violin,  upon  which  he  performed  with  ordinary  ability. 
He  mingled  freely  with  all  classes  of  his  townspeople,  displaying  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  a  great  man.  He  is  said  not  to  have^used 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  to  have  been  temperate  in  his  habits.  He  was 

neat  in  person,  invariably  dressing  in  black,  and  wore  a  silk  stock  and 
ruffled  linen. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Governor 
Isaac  Shelby.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  eighteen  years  old, 
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and  because  of  her  dignity  and  stately  bearing,  was  called  the  “Duchess.” 
The  marriage  occurred  at  Travelers’  Rest,  the  home  of  Governor  Shelby 
in  Kentucky.  Between  the  Shelbys  and  the  McDowells  an  intimate 
friendship  existed  extending  over  many  years. 

While  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  Dr.  McDowell  died  (possibly  of  acute 
appendicitis)  on  June  20,  1830,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  His  wife  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  at  Cambuskenneth,  and  conducted  the  farm  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  negro  slaves.  For  a  money  crop  she  raised  hemp  for  rope, 
to  be  used  on  ships.  She  survived  him  ten  years.  They  were  both  buried 
in  the  family  burying  ground  at  Travelers’  Rest. 

His  grave  was  left  undisturbed  until  1879,  when  his  remains  were 
removed  to  what  is  now  McDowell  Park,  formerly  the  old  Danville 
Cemetery.  This  cemetery  was  donated  by  the  citizens  as  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument  commemorating  his  achievement.  This  oc¬ 
curred  through  the  activity  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society.  It 
is  said  that  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  is  the  first  man  in  the  history  of 
Medicine  to  whom  doctors  volunteered  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  May  14,  1879.  The  official 
account  of  the  event  may  be  seen  in  the  minutes  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  the  year  1879.  Among  the  letters  read  from  distinguished 
gentlemen  was  one  by  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  and  another  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Dr.  Samuel  Gross  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
made  the  memorial  address,  following  which  he  was  presented  with  the 
doorknocker  from  Dr.  McDowell’s  house,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection  from  the  profession  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  To  Dr.  Gross 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  successfully  established  the  claims  of  Dr. 
McDowell  as  the  originator  of  the  operation  which  claim  had  been  re¬ 
sisted  so  long  by  the  medical  profession  abroad.  The  broken  fragments 
of  the  stone  that  covered  Dr.  McDowell’s  first  grave  were  offered  to 
Dr.  Schachner  and  his  party,  and  were  carefully  crated  and  sent  to  Louis¬ 
ville.  In  a  memoir  of  Dr.  McDowell,  who  was  singularly  careless  and 
indifferent  as  to  his  own  gain,  the  proofs  brought  forward  in  support  of 
his  claims  as  the  originator  of  Ovariotomy  were  so  overwhelming  and 
unassailable  as  to  “forever  silence”  all  other  claimants,  from  Italy  to 
England. 

It  is  said  that  the  McDowell  grave  remained  open  following  the  re¬ 
interment,  as  those  in  charge  were  unable  to  decide  whether  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  McDowell  should  be  removed  with  those  of  her  husband.  Strange 
to  say,  this  remained  a  question  for  some  years  until  it  was  finally  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  settled  it,  by 
directing  that  the  remains  of  Mrs.  McDowell  be  removed,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  near  the  shaft  in  the  McDowell  Park.  In 
the  Memorial  Publication,  on  Dr.  McDowell  and  the  event,  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  described  as: 
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A  handsome  shaft  made  from  Virginia  granite.  Midway  on  the  shaft  is  a 
bronze  medallion  of  McDowell,  and  beneath  the  medallion  his  monogram  with  the 
motto:  “Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.”  Upon  the  face  of  the  monument  is  the 
following  inscription,  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath:  “A  grateful  profession  re¬ 
veres  his  memory  and  treasures  his  example.”  On  the  opposite  side  is  inscribed: 
“Erected  by  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  1879.”  On  the  eastern  face  this 
inscription:  “Beneath  this  shaft  rests  Ephraim  McDowell,  M.  D.,  the  ‘Father  of 
Ovariotomy,’  who  by  originating  a  great  surgical  operation,  became  a  benefactor  of 
his  race,  known  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world.”  The  western  face 
is  devoted  to  the  historic  inscription  as  follows,  being  encircled  with  the  AEscula- 
pian  serpent.  “Born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  1771  $  attended  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  1793$  located  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  1795  $  performed  the  first 
ovariotomy  1809$  died  1830.” 

Though  in  early  life  Dr.  McDowell  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  faith  of 
most  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  in  1828,  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  his  wife 
belonged.  He  became  a  member  of  the  church  at  Lexington,  probably 
because  there  was  no  Episcopal  church  in  Danville  at  that  time.  On  his 
return  from  Lexington  he  donated  a  lot  upon  which  the  Trinity  Church 
of  Danville  now  stands.  It  was  founded  June  2,  1829. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  first  operation,  in  1809,  the  Centennial 
of  the  first  ovariotomy  was  celebrated.  “Had  McDowell  lived  in  France, 
he  would  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery 
received  from  the  king  the  cross  of  the  Legion,  and  obtained  from  the 
government  a  magnificent  reward  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
he  rendered  his  country,  his  profession,  and  his  fellow  creatures.” — Gross. 

The  quaint  two-story  structure,  on  Second  Street,  in  Danville,  in 
which  Dr.  McDowell  lived  and  performed  the  first  ovarian  operation  of 
the  world,  before  the  days  of  anaesthetic,  still  stands.  In  the  spring  of 
1912,  Dr.  August  Schachner  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  started  a  move¬ 
ment  to  preserve  and  memorialize  this  house.  He  appealed  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs,  and  urged  them  in  view  of 
being  the  first  beneficiaries  of  McDowell’s  work,  to  unite  in  saving  this 
structure.  The  appeal  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Club,  and  a 
memorial  promptly  created.  The  price,  however,  asked  by  the  owner 
of  the  house  prevented  its  purchase.  Danville  physicians  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  medical  association  for  years  have  tried  to  acquire  this 
landmark.  The  Danville  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee 
to  attempt  to  acquire  this  building.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  giving  the  right  of  condemnation  for  memorial  purposes, 
and  the  Kentucky  Medical  Society  then  proposed  to  raise  the  money  for 
the  purchase  and  to  proceed  to  condemn.  However,  nothing  further 
has  been  accomplished  as  yet.  This  “historic  shrine”  is  in  a  most  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  Many  relic-hunters  have  preyed  upon  it,  marring 
it  considerably.  Occasionally  a  fragment  of  its  woodwork  is  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gavel  for  the  use  of  some  Medical  society. 
At  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  negroes.  When  the  compiler  visited  it 
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in  the  summer  of  1930,  the  room  that  served  as  the  original  office  of 
Dr.  McDowell  was  being  used  as  a  shoe-shining  booth  for  negroes;  the 
rest  of  the  building  being  abandoned  and  bones  and  filth  strewn  over  the 
floor. 

Dr.  McDowell  has  been  immortalized  in  a  statue  which  was  unveiled 
in  spring  of  1929,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Washington  along  with  that 
of  Henry  Clay.  They  were  Kentucky’s  most  distinguished  citizens. 

Replicas  of  the  two  original  casts  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  National 
Capitol,  were  brought  to  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Frankfort.  Eight 
thousand  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Southern  Medical  Association  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Dr.  McDowell.  After  the  unveiling  they  went  to  Danville 
and  placed  a  wreath  on  his  grave.  The  Lexington  Leader  said  editorially 
at  the  time  of  the  unveiling  of  the  two  statues  in  Frankfort:  “Kentucky 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  preserve  the  building,  to  beautify  its 
surroundings,  and  to  open  it  to  the  public.  Danville,  with  all  its  historic 
wealth,  has  nothing  more  priceless  than  the  McDowell  home.” 

Among  the  memorials  to  Dr.  McDowell,  is  a  hospital  in  Richmond, 
Kentucky.  This  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Irvine,  a  descendant, 
who  in  1926  willed  her  beautiful  home  Irvinton,  and  grounds  to  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Association  for  a  Trachoma  Hospital.  It  is  known 
as  the  Irvine- McDowell  Memorial  Hosfital. 

Irvinton  is  filled  with  mementoes  of  both  the  McDowell  and  Shelby 
families.  Oval  pictures  of  Dr.  McDowell  and  his  wife,  which  hung 
in  the  reception  room  of  this  hospital  were  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair.  Dr. 
McDowell’s  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  ward  in  a  beautiful  new  hos¬ 
pital  recently  erected  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  called  “Duke  Hos¬ 
pital.”  In  a  pageant  given  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Medical  Association  at  Nashville,  in  April  1930,  Dr.  C.  S.  McMurray 
appeared  as  Dr.  McDowell  in  one  of  the  twelve  “Immortals  in  Medi¬ 
cine.” 

Of  the  several  portraits  of  Dr.  McDowell,  in  existence,  the  two  that 
are  best  known  are  the  Jouet  and  Davenport  portraits.  Of  the  two,  the 
reproduction  of  the  Jouet  likeness  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen.  A 
painting,  “The  First  Ovariotomy,”  is  by  George  Kasson  Knapp,  who 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  Dr.  McDowell  that  he  made  a  study  of  the 
man  and  his  achievements.  His  imagination,  “based  upon  his  study,” 
suggesting  to  him  Dr.  McDowell’s  probable  appearance,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  and  a  picture  “depicting  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life.”  Another 
painting  of  this  operation,  by  Maurice  Bauer  of  Philadelphia,  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  fine.  It  was  done  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Goodrich  Clarke,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hangs  in  the  Operating  Room  of 
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Gynecological  Clinic  of  the  Hospital  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  only  contributions  to  medical  literature  that  Dr.  McDowell  made 
are  two  reports  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytical  Review  on  his 
ovarian  operations.  His  library,  was  a  credit  to  him,  and  in  matters  of 
education  he  was  found  doing  his  full  duty. 

“Dr.  Ephraim  has  given  the  state  of  Kentucky  more  prestige  in  the 
world  at  large  than  any  other  son — native  or  adopted — except  Abraham 
Lincoln.”  His  “name  is  honored  throughout  all  civilization,”  and  is 
familiar  to  students  of  medicine  in  every  land. 

CALEB  WALLACE,  son  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  who  was  named  after  Judge  Caleb  Wallace,  married  Mary 
Hall  of  Shelby  County,  Kentucky.  After  a  residence  of  several  years 
on  a  farm  in  Boyle  County,  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  died.  It 
is  said  that  he  could  not  look  at  the  blood  of  any  animal  without  fainting. 
Their  children  were  1.  Wallace  Hall,  who  was  a  soldier  in  CockrilPs 
Missouri  Brigade  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  in  1865,  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Selma,  Alabama,  died  in  a  hospital  at  that  place  of 
consumption  contracted  in  the  army;  2.  Florence,  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
married  her  second  cousin,  Thomas  Hart  Shelby,  a  grandson  of  Governor 
Shelby. 

SUSAN,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell, 
married  Colonel  David  C.  Irvine  of  Richmond,  Madison  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  he  represented  in  the  Senate. 

MARY,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell, 
married  her  second  cousin,  George  Young  of  Shelby  County,  Kentucky. 
She  was  said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  woman. 

ADELINE  CLIFTON,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shel¬ 
by)  McDowell,  was  born  November  8,  1814.  She  was  educated  in  Dan¬ 
ville  and  Lexington,  Kentucky  and  was  a  woman  of  strong  character. 
She  married  on  November  8,  1832,  James  W.  Deaderick  of  Tennessee, 
and  died  February  1,  1904.  (See  page  109). 

CATHERINE,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  at  Danville  in  1817.  She  married  Colonel  Addison 
A.  Anderson  of  Boyle  County,  Kentucky,  and  removed  to  Missouri, 
where  she  died  in  1891.  (See  page  138). 

SHELBY,  son  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell,  died 
in  childhood  of  suffocation,  the  result,  it  was  said  of  inhaling  a  wheatspear. 
This  occurred  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  McDowell. 

LETITIA,  ALFRED,  and  SALLY  ANN,  children  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell,  died  young. 
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MARY  McDOWELL 


Mary,  or  Polly,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary 
(McClung)  McDowell,  was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  January  11, 
1772.  In  October  1794,  she  married  Alexander  Keith,  a  lawyer,  and 
son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall. 

MARIA,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (McDowell) 
Marshall,  married  James  Alexander  Paxton. 

LUCY,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Mar¬ 
shall,  married  John  Marshall  and  their  children  were  Dr.  Alexander  K., 
who  married  but  had  no  children;  John  who  never  married;  James  L., 
who  married  but  had  no  children;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Chambers,  who  left  one 
son;  Mrs.  James  B.  Casey,  who  had  several  children;  and  Mary. 

CHARLES  THOMAS,  son  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Marshall,  married  his  step-sister,  June  Luke,  and  their  children 
were  Dr.  Samuel  L.;  Alexander  K.;  James;  and  Eliza,  who  married 
her  cousin,  George  W.  Anderson,  a  colonel  of  Union  Volunteers  and  a 
congressman  from  Missouri. 

JAMES  K.,  son  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Mar¬ 
shall,  married  Catherine  Calloway,  daughter  of  John  L.  Hickman,  who 
represented  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky  in  both  branches  of  the  state 
Legislature.  Their  children  were  John  L.,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army;  and  Bettie,  who  married  her  cousin,  Henry,  son  of  Charles  S. 
Buford,  and  whose  son  was  H.  Marshall. 

JANE,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Mar¬ 
shall,  married  William  Sullivant.  Their  child  was  Jane  who  married 
Robert  E.  Neil  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  Their  children  were  a  daughter 
who  married  L.  A.  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London;  and 
a  daugher  who  married  Major  W.  W.  Williams,  a  naval  officer. 

SAM,  son  of  Alexander  Keith  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Marshall, 
never  married. 

CALEB  WALLACE  McDOWELL 

Caleb  Wallace,  the  eleventh  child  of  Judge  Samuel  and  Mary  (Mc¬ 
Clung)  McDowell,  was  born  April  17,  1774.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell  of  North  Carolina. 
Their  only  child  married  her  kinsman  Joseph  Chrisman,  Jr.  of  Jessamine 
County,  Kentucky,  and  their  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Lewis.  This  son 
had  in  him  five  crosses  of  the  McDowell  blood.  Another  daughter 
married  Hon.  Marcus  Cruickshank  of  Talladega,  Alabama. 
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james  McDowell 

James,  the  second  son  of  Captain  John  and  Magdalene  (Woods)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  at  the  Red  House  near  Fairfield,  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia,  in  1740.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cloyd,  who  died  in  1810,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  James  McDowell  stood  high  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  sheriff  of  his  county.  Two  military 
commissions  were  made  out  to  James  McDowell,  gent,  one  as  an  “ensign 
in  company  of  Capt.  Hogg,”  and  the  other  as  “lieutenant  in  company  of 
Capt.  McDowell.”  Both  of  these  commissions  were  made  out  in  Augusta 
County  in  the  years  1758  and  1759,  and  were  found  among  “time 
stained”  papers  by  writers  who  concluded  that  they  corresponded  to  this 
James.  In  1771  while  on  his  way  to  Richmond  on  business,  he  died. 

sarah  McDowell 

Sarah,  the  oldest  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cloyd)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  her  cousin,  Major  John,  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Dowell. 

ELIZABETH  McDOWELL . 

Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cloyd)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  David  McGavock,  and  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

COLONEL  JAMES  McDOWELL , 

James,  the  youngest  child  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cloyd)  McDowell, 
was  born  August  1,  1770,  at  “Cherry  Grove”  in  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia.  Colonel  McDowell  afterwards  built  the  Cherry  Grove  of  to¬ 
day  nearer  to  the  highway.  The  land  is  the  original  tract  obtained  by 
his  ancestors  under  the  famous  land-warrant  from  Governor  Gooch  to 
Benjamin  Borden.  He  inherited  this  magnificent  estate  from  his  father, 
and  lived  on  it  until  his  death.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  live 
on  Timber  Ridge.  In  1793,  James  McDowell  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  the  first  Colonel  William  Preston,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Pres¬ 
ton  and  Elizabeth  (Patton)  Preston,  and  also  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
William  Campbell,  one  of  the  heroes  of  King’s  Mountain.  James  Mc¬ 
Dowell  served  as  a  colonel  of  a  valley  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men 
in  the  war  of  1812.  His  patriotism  is  shown  when  on  November  14, 
1812,  he  reported  at  Lexington  with  his  regiment  and  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Colonel  McDowell  and  his 
command  were  on  duty  for  more  than  two  years,  and  although  never  in 
action,  their  aid  was  very  important.  The  regiment  acted  as  flying  guard 
along  the  coast  of  Chesapeake  to  prevent  parties  of  British  Marines  from 
landing.  When  the  temperance  reform  began  Colonel  McDowell,  who 
distilled  large  quantities  of  brandy  on  his  plantation,  ceased  the  manu¬ 
facture  “at  once  and  absolutely.”  He  never  wore  any  political  honors, 
but  was  High  Sheriff  of  Rockbridge  from  1812-1814.  “Had  he  lived 
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under  the  present  county  court  system  of  Rockbridge  he  would  have  won 
the  title  of  Judge.  As  it  was  then,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  prestige 
without  the  title.” 

Colonel  McDowell  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  but  “this  commanding 
stature  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  pioneer  days.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  mind,  strong  common  sense,  and  unflinching  integrity.”  “His 
dignity  of  bearing  .  .  .  made  him  a  singularly  distinguished  looking  per¬ 
son  in  every  assembly.”  In  1834,  when  by  the  death  of  General  James 
Breckenridge  of  Botetourt,  a  brigadier  generalship  became  vacant  Col¬ 
onel  McDowell  was  spoken  of  for  the  place.  However,  as  his  health 
would  not  permit  his  accepting,  he  declined  the  nomination.  About  a 
year  later,  on  September  15,  1835,  he  died. 

SUSAN,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  James  and  Sarah  (Preston) 
McDowell,  married  Colonel  William  Taylor,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  from  1843  until  his  death,  a  representative 
in  congress  from  that  district.  Among  their  children  were  1.  Dr.  James 
McDowell,  a  physician  in  Rockbridge  County;  2.  Rev.  Robert,  who 
married  Elizabeh  McNaught,  and  whose  children  were  Susan  and  Mar¬ 
garet  P.,  the  latter  of  whom  married  a  Mr.  Smith;  3.  Susan,  who  married 
John  B.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  who  afterwards  in  1852-1857,  became  a 
United  States  senator.  He  was  governor  of  California  from  1858-1860, 
and  Minister  to  Mexico,  1861,  and  their  son  John  B.,  Jr.,  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  California.  4.  Thomas  Benton,  lawyer  of  California,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice  D.  D.  5.  Edmonia  P.,  who 
married  Mr.  Levy  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  6.  William,  a  lawyer  in 
California. 

ELIZABETH,  the  third  child  of  Colonel  James  and  Sarah  (Pres¬ 
ton)  McDowell,  'married  Hon.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  was  a  United  States  senator  from  Missouri.  Their  children 
were  1.  Eliza  Preston,  who  married  William  Cary  Jones,  and  whose 
children  were  Betty,  Benton,  and  Cary.  2.  Jessie,  who  married  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder  and  Abolition  Candidate  for  President, 
and  whose  children  were  Charles  and  Frank  Preston.  3.  Sarah,  who 
married  Richard  T.  Jacob,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and 
whose  children  were  Lelia,  who  married  D.  W.  Wolly;  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  Jacob,  U.  S.  Army.  4.  Susan  Virginia,  who  married  Baron 
Gauldrie  Boilleau,  a  French  diplomat,  and  whose  children  were  Benton, 
Charles,  Philip,  and  Mary. 

GOVERNOR  JAMES,  second  child  and  only  son  of  Colonel  James 
and  Sarah  (Preston)  McDowell,  was  born  at  Cherry  Grove  Estate,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1817,  and  then  read  law 
but  never  practiced  it.  His  vocation  was  that  of  a  planter  until  1831, 
when  he  was  in  the  Virginia  legislature  where  he  made  a  reputation  as 
an  orator.  From  1842  to  1844  he  was  governor  of  Virginia.  During 
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his  administration  as  governor  he  gave  his  support  to  a  measure  that  nearly 
resulted  in  a  system  of  free  schools.  So  greatly  was  he  in  favor  of  pop¬ 
ular  education  that  he  once  remarked,  “I  know  not  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  but  I  would  rather  have  been  that 
man  than  wear  the  proudest  diadem  of  Europe.”  Governor  McDowell 
then  succeeded  his  brother-in-law  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  served 
from  1846-1851.  As  a  statesman  he  “possessed  unusual  judgment  and 
foresight,  and  in  several  important  matters  he  was  ahead  of  his  age.” 
His  state  papers  are  able  documents.  Although  an  advocate  of  state  rights, 
he  vehemently  opposed  slavery,  and  is  said  to  have  done  more  to  impress 
upon  them  the  superior  economy  as  well  as  philanthropy  of  abolition  than 
any  other  from  Jefferson  till  his  own  day.  “When  the  extremists  de¬ 
manded  that  California  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  free  state  without 
an  equivalent  in  the  extension  of  slave  territory,  he  addressed  the  house 
in  a  speech  on  that  subject,  on  September  3,  1850,  that  was  unanimously 
described  by  those  present,  of  whatever  party,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
efforts  that  had  been  heard  in  congress.  A  contempory  writer  said:  ‘His 
tall  form,  graceful  gestures,  and  commanding  voice  revived  the  expec¬ 
tations  formed  of  his  fame.  His  sustained  and  splendid  appeal  confirmed 
them.  The  house  repeatedly  broke  into  involuntary  applause.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  hour  it  shouted,  Go  on!  A  proceeding  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  history  of  congress.  At  the  conclusion  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  the  house  adjourned  almost  in  silence.’  ” 

In  1846  he  received  from  Princeton,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Politically  Governor  McDowell  was  a  Democrat.  He  was  “very  pre¬ 
possessing  in  manner,”  making  all  visitors  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
He  had  very  pronounced  views  as  to  personal  conduct,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  being  called  a  Puritan.  Whiskeys  and  wines  were  not  allowed  at  his 
dinners,  and  no  amusement  was  permitted  in  his  home  which  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval.  Brought  up  in  the  Timber  Ridge  congregation, 
he  is  said  never  to  have  passed  the  old  church  without  removing  his  hat, 
and  remaining  uncovered  until  beyond  the  grounds.  On  September  7, 
1818  Governor  McDowell  married  his  first  cousin,  Susan  Smith,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Francis  Preston,  a  congressman  from  Virginia  and  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  who  was  a  son  of  William  Preston.  He  died 
at  Colalto,  August  24,  1851. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  Governor  McDowell  and  his  wife,  eight 
of  whom  reached  the  age  of  maturity  and  married.  1.  Dr.  James  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Brant,  a  wealthy  lady  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  great  niece  of 
Colonel  Benton.  They  went  to  France  for  a  year  where  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  physician.  At  one  time  he  went  as  a  surgeon  on  one  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  expeditions,  conducted  by  Colonel  Fremont.  For  a  time  he 
was  Consul  General  to  Constantinople.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man.  Among  their  children  were  1.  Sallie  Benton  who  married  her  cousin, 
Wickcliffe  Preston  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  2.  Sallie  Campbell  Preston 
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married  Governor  Francis  Thomas  of  Maryland.  Afterwards  she  mar¬ 
ried  the  Rev.  John  Miller  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Their  two  daugh¬ 
ters  were  Sarah  Preston,  and  Elizabeth.  3.  Mary  Breckenridge  married 
the  Rev  John  Ross  of  Frederick  City,  Maryland.  They  left  no  children. 
4.  Frances 'Elizabeth  died  in  early  life  unmarried.  5.  Sophronia  Breck¬ 
enridge  married  James  W.  Massie,  a  Professor  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.  Their  only  child,  James  McDowell,  was  a  physician  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri.  He  married  and  left  three  children.  6.  Louis  Mar¬ 
shall  died  in  childhood.  7.  Susan  Preston  married  Colonel  Charles  S. 
Carrington  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  President  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Company.  Their  children  were  Charles;  James  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Assistant  United  States  Consul  in  Amoy,  China;  and  Sarah, 
who  married  Dr.  William  S.  Currell,  Professor  in  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina.  8.  Thomas  Preston  was  a  planter  in  Texas.  He  married 
Constance  Warrick  of  Richmond.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service 
as  a  private  in  the  battery  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Miller, 
and  was  wounded  at  Woodstock.  He  died  in  camp  several  months  later 
in  1862.  He  left  one  daughter,  Susan  Preston,  who  died  in  1891.  9. 

Margaret  Canty  married  Charles  C.  Venable  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Their  children  were  Frank  Preston,  Professor  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina;  Mary  McDowell,  who  married  Charles  Minor  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Canty  McDowell,  who  married  Clarence  Dallam  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Kentucky;  and  Natalie.  10.  Eliza  Preston  married  Major  Benard 
Wolffe,  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry  service  on  the  staff  of  General  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Pendleton.  Their  children  were  Sally  McDowell,  who  married 
Arthur  G.  King;  and  Bernard,  a  physician,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  George  S.  Hillyer  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SARAH  McDOWELL 

Sarah,  the  only  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Magdalen  (Woods) 
McDowell,  was  said  to  be  a  great  beauty.  She  married  Colonel  George 
Moffett,  one  of  the  trustees  in  1776  of  Washington  and  Lee  College, 
and  of  the  incorporated  institution.  He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law, 
Colonel  Samuel  McDowell,  when  that  officer  led  the  Augusta  troops  to 
the  South,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

MARGARETTA  MOFFETT 

Margaretta,  the  oldest  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Moffett,  married  her  relative,  General  Joseph  McDowell  of 
North  Carolina. 

JAMES  MOFFETT 

James,  the  second  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  Hannah  Miller.  Their  son  was  Colonel  Henry  Mc¬ 
Dowell. 
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GEORGE  MOFFETT 

George,  the  third  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  a  Miss  Gilkerson  and  removed  to  Kentucky. 

WILLIAM  MOFFETT 

William,  the  fourth  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  first,  a  Miss  McChesney;  second,  a  Miss  Jones. 

MARY  MOFFETT 

Mary,  the  fifth  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  Dr.  James  McDowell.  After  his  death  she  married 
Colonel  John  Carson  and  their  son  was  Samuel  P.  Carson,  member  of 
congress  from  North  Carolina  from  1825-1833. 

MAGDALEN  MOFFETT 

Magdalen,  the  sixth  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  James  Cochran.  Their  children  were  George  M.,  of 
Staunton,  Virginia,  who  married  his  cousin  Margaret  Lynn,  the  daughter 
of  John  Howe  Peyton,  a  lawyer,  statesman,  and  orator;  and  John  of 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  who  married  Margaret  Lynn  a  daughter  of 
Major  John  Lewis. 

MARTHA  MOFFETT 

Martha,  the  seventh  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell) 
Moffett,  married  Captain  Robert  Kirke  of  the  United  States  Army. 

ELIZABETH  MOFFETT 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (Mc¬ 
Dowell)  Moffett,  married  James  Miller  of  Virginia,  brother  to  James 
Moffett’s  wife.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  descendants 
of  Judge  Samuel  McDowell  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  numbered 
more  than  one  hundred. 

mary  e.  McDowell 

Mary  E.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Margaret  (Irvine) 
McDowell,  was  born  in  1711.  She  was  “a  woman  so  remarkable  for 
her  intelligence,  uncommon  sense,  unusual  strength  of  character,  and 
great  physical  endurance,  that,  as  tradition  reports,  the  superstitious  of 
her  Scotch-Irish  neighbors  were  not  without  misgivings  that  her  life  was 
lengthened  to  the  104  years  allotted  to  her  by  the  powers  of  witchcraft. 

She  is  described  in  Peyton’s  History  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  as  a 
“witch.”  According  to  Green,  Peyton  dwells  at  undue  length  upon  the 
alleged  suspicions  of  the  ignorant  that  this  remarkable  woman  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  miraculous  powers,  “suspicions  to  which  voice  was  scarcely 
given,  and  which  were  tributes  to  the  brightness  and  vigor  of  her  mental 
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faculties  and  the  robustness  of  a  constitution  that  had  been  strengthened 
by  a  pure  and  simple  life,  and  not  arising  from  any  apprehensions  they  en¬ 
tertained  by  experiencing  injury  at  her  hands.”  The  test  of  weighing 
her  against  the  church  Bible  being  resorted  to,  the  old  lady  proved  inno¬ 
cent,  out-weighing  the  Bible  by  twenty  pounds.  One  day  during  a 
quilting  party  at  her  house,  she  made  the  remark  while  hospitably  pressing 
more  food  on  a  lady  who  had  been  very  industrious,  “The  mare  that  does 
double  work  should  be  best  fed.”  This  witticism  has  become  a  part  of 
the  county’s  history.  At  the  time  it  was  construed  to  mean  that  she  her¬ 
self  was  the  witch  and  this  lady  the  mare  she  rode  in  her  nightly  incur¬ 
sions. 

Mary  McDowell  “was  in  the  camp  enduring  all  the  trials  incident  to 
the  toilsome  journey  through  the  roadless  wilderness  into  a  region  then 
unpeopled  and  almost  unknown,  when  Borden  approached  the  party;  and 
was  the  first  white  woman  ever  within  the  Grant.  From  her  deposition, 
taken  1806,  when  she  was  ninety-five  years  old,  is  gleaned  all  that  is 
known  concerning  that  early  settlement.  This  deposition  in  the  suit  of 
Joseph  Burden,  plaintiff,  vs.  Alexander  Cueton  and  other  defendants,  is 
referred  to  “as  the  cornerstone  of  the  county’s  history.”  (Augusta  County, 
Virginia).  In  this  famous  trial  the  long  examination  she  underwent 
tested  her  temper  and  her  memory.  In  the  midst  of  the  examination  she 
was  asked,  “How  old  are  you?”  She  replied,  “Ninety-five  the  17th  of  this 
instant  and  why  do  you  ask  me  my  age? — do  you  think  I  am  in  my 
dotage?” 

“She  aided  in  redeeming  the  valley  from  the  Indians;  helped  to  fit 
out  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  saw  the  men 
march  who  conquered,  and  mourned  over  her  kindred  who  fell  at 
Point  Pleasant;  watched  the  pioneers  as  they  started  on  their  exploring 
and  hunting  expeditions  into  Kentucky  and  the  Northwestern  territory; 
and  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  New  Orleans.  To 
the  end  of  her  long  life  she  rode  erect  on  horseback  over  all  the  country¬ 
side,  giving  active  personal  supervision  to  her  business  affairs  in  which 
she  was  at  once  thrifty  and  prosperous.” 

She  married  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1736,  James  Greenlee  a  Presbyterian 
Irishman  of  English  descent,  who  was  said  to  have  been  remotely  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Argyll-Campbells.  Eight  children  were  born  to  James 
and  Mary  (McDowell)  Greenlee,  whose  descendants  number  hundreds, 
and  are  among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

JOHN  GREENLEE 

John,  the  eldest  child  of  James  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Greenlee, 
was  born  October  4,  1738.  He  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Borden’s 
Grant.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Elijah  McClanahan. 
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JAMES  GREENLEE 

James,  born  in  1769,  the  eldest  child  of  John  and  Hannah  (McClana- 
han)  Greenlee,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Paxton. 

HANNAH  M.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee, 
married  James  D.  Davidson.  Their  children  were  James  Greenlee,  a 
lawyer  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  who  fell  at  Chancellorsville,  May  3, 
1863;  Frederick,  who  fell  at  Manasses,  July  21,  1861 ;  Albert,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  the  day  before  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War;  Mary;  and  Clara. 

MARY  J.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee,  married 
John  T.  Finley. 

JOHN  F.,  was  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee. 

SARAH  ANN,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee, 
married  James  L.  Watson. 

MARTHA  T.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee, 
married  Eben  N.  Davis. 

WILLIAM  P.,  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee,  married 
Eliza  H.  Foster. 

FRANCES  P.,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Paxton)  Greenlee, 
married  P.  T.  Link. 

ELIJAH  GREENLEE 

Elijah,  born  in  1772,  the  second  child  of  John  and  Hannah  (McClan- 
ahan)  Greenlee,  was  a  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died  in 
Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

JOHN  GREENLEE 

John,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (McClanahan)  Greenlee,  removed  to 
Kentucky  and  died  there. 

'  MARY  GREENLEE 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (McClanahan)  Greenlee,  mar¬ 
ried  her  cousin,  John  Mitchell  Greenlee. 

JAMES  GREENLEE 

James,  the  second  child  of  James  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Greenlee, 
was  born  in  1740.  He  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  later  moved  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  married  his  first  cousin,  Mary  Mitchell,  a 
daughter  of  his  mother’s  youngest  sister.  Their  son,  John  Mitchell,  also 
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married  his  full  cousin,  Mary,  only  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Mc- 
Clanahan)  Greenlee;  and  this  John  Mitchell  Greenlee’s  and  Mary 
Greenlee’s  only  son,  Colonel  James  Harvey,  completed  this  “singular 
interweaving”  of  close  kindred  by  marrying  his  full  first  cousin,  Hannah 
Ann  Eliza  Greenlee,  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  brother. 

MARY  GREENLEE 

Mary,  the  third  child  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (McDowell)  Greenlee, 
was  born  May  5,  1745. 

MARGARET  GREENLEE 

Margaret,  the  fourth  child  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (McDowell) 
Greenlee,  was  born  June  15,  1748. 


GRACE  GREENLEE 


Grace,  or  Grizel,  the  fifth  child  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (McDowell) 
Greenlee,  was  born  June  23,  1750.  She  married,  first,  Captain  John 
Bowman,  who  fell  at  Ramsour’s  Mills  in  South  Carolina,  on  June  20, 
1780.  Grace  Greenlee  “was  known  as  a  cultured  woman  who  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms  rode  to  Ramsour’s  Mills  to  nurse  her  wounded  hus¬ 
band.”  She  afterwards  married  Colonel  Charles  McDowell  of  North 
Carolina. 
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DAVID  GREENLEE 


David,  the  sixth  child  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (McDowell)  Greenlee, 
was  born  November  1,  1752. 


SAMUEL  GREENLEE 

Samuel,  the  seventh  child  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (McDowell)  Green¬ 
lee,  was  born  January  13,  1757.  He  died  in  1824. 

MARGARETTA  McDOWELL 

Margaretta,  the  second  daughter  of  the  first  Ephraim  and  Margaret 
(Irvine)  McDowell,  was  born  in  Ireland.  She  married  in  1736,  in 
Pennsylvania,  James  Mitchell,  also  born  in  Ireland.  They  removed  first 
to  North  Carolina  and  then  to  South  Carolina  where  they  prospered  and 
accumulated  large  wealth.  They  suffered  much  from  the  depredations 
of  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  Margaretta  McDowell  and  James 
Mitchell  had  many  children.  Four  of  their  sons  were  officers  in  the 
Colonial  army,  and  all  were  the  staunchest  Whigs  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  oldest  son,  Major  Mitchell,  was  captured  at  Charleston,  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  war.  Afterwards  he  was  exchanged.  Two  sons  lost  their 
lives  at  Camden,  and  another  received  a  wound  from  which  he  died  after 
long  suffering.  The  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  married  James  Greenlee, 
her  cousin. 
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james  McDowell 

James,  the  second  son  of  first  Ephraim  and  Margaret  (Irvine)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  move  to 
Virginia  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  McDowells  had  settled  when 
they  came  to  this  country.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
valley  from  the  Indian  raids;  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  He  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  an  Augusta  Company  as  shown 
by  official  record  of  these  campaigns.  He  married  near  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  and  had  one  son,  James,  and  several  daughters,  of  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  nothing  is  known. 

the  McDowells  of  north  Carolina 

COLONEL  CHARLES  AND  GENERAL  JOSEPH  McDOWELL 

The  North  Carolina  McDowells  are  near  blood  kin  to  the  first  Ephraim 
McDowell.  They  are  so  interwoven  with  his  descendants  by  frequent 
intermarriages,  and  are  “so  like  them  in  appearance  and  all  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  traits,  that  no  sketch  of  the  family  would  be  complete 
that  did  not  contain  some  account  of  them.” 

JOSEPH  McDOWELL,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Charles  and  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1715,  where  he  was  reared  a  weaver. 
He  was  related  to  the  first  Ephraim,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  but  the  exact  relationship  is  not 
known.  In  Ireland,  Joseph  McDowell  married  Margaret  O’Neil,  de¬ 
scended  from  ancient  Irish  kings,  and  a  member  of  the  proudest  families 
of  the  old  Celtic  race.  Margaret  O’Neil  was  a  woman  of  “uncommon 
energy  and  fearlessness  of  character” — a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Joseph  McDowell,  Sr.  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania  but  soon  removed 
to  Winchester,  Virginia.  He  had  a  part  in  the  early  defense  of  the  bor¬ 
der;  and  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  he  was  captain  from  Frederick 
County,  and  fought  at  Braddock’s  defeat.  His  brother,  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  with  him  from  Ireland,  was  afterwards  known  as  “Hunting  John” 
McDowell  so  called  because  of  his  venturing  into  the  wilderness  so  far 
from  the  white  settlement  in  pursuit  of  game.  He  had  removed  some  time 
prior  to  1758,  from  Frederick  County  to  the  Catawba  county,  North 
Carolina  (now  McDowell  County)  and  had  taken  possession  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  which  he  named  “Pleasant  Garden,”  “a  designation  made 
historic  by  his  own  deeds  of  valor  and  those  of  his  descendants.”  He  was 
soon  followed  by  his  brother,  Joseph  McDowell,  who  settled  at  “Quaker 
Meadows,”  near  the  present  site  of  Morgantown. 

“According  to  tradition  the  Quaker  Meadows  farm  was  so-called  long 
before  the  McDowells  or  any  other  whites  established  homes  in  Burke 
County,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians,  after  part 
of  the  broad  and  fertile  bottoms  had  suffered  the  wild  grass  to  spring  up 
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and  form  a  large  meadow  near  which  a  Quaker  had  camped  before  the 
French-Indian  War,  and  traded  fur.”  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
known  historically  as  “the  place  where  patriots  rallied  and  where  chiefs, 
under  the  old  Council  Oak,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  independence. 
Later  it  was  known  to  visitors  as  the  home  where  Grace  Greenlee  Mc¬ 
Dowell  dispersed  a  lavish  hospitality  to  her  friends  and  to  the  old  com¬ 
rades  of  her  husband.” 

Hunting  John  must  have  died  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war,  probably  near  the  time  Joseph  died,  in  1775. 

Charles  and  Joseph  McDowell,  sons  of  Joseph  McDowell  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (O’Neil)  McDowell,  were  born  in  Winchester;  the  first  in  1743, 
and  the  latter  in  1756. 

COLONEL  CHARLES  McDOWELL  inherited  Quaker  Meadows. 
He  early  became  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  in  1776,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  extensive  district  in  western  North  Carolina.  In  1780 
he  organized  troops  and  fortified  posts  against  the  British  invasion,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  attacked  the  enemy  at  their  works  on  Pacolet  river,  and 
compelled  their  surrender.  He  then  gained  victories  at  Musgrove  Mill 
and  Cove  Creek.  After  the  American  reverses  at  Savannah,  Charleston, 
and  Fishing  Creek,  his  army  was  disbanded,  and  he  resigned  his  command 
previous  to  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain.  He  was  state  senator  from 
Burke  County  in  the  state  legislature  in  1778,  and  held  the  same  office 
from  1782-1788.  He  married  Grace  or  Grizel,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  E.  (McDowell)  Greenlee,  who  was  noted  among  the  women  of 
the  Revolution  for  “her  prudence  as  well  as  her  daring.”  Grace  Green¬ 
lee  aided  Colonel  McDowell  in  all  his  patriotic  schemes,  and  “while  he 
was  secretly  manufacturing  in  a  cave  the  powder  that  was  afterward  used 
at  King’s  Mountain  she  made  the  charcoal  in  small  quantities  in  her  fire¬ 
place,  carrying  it  to  him  at  night  to  prevent  detection.  After  this  battle 
she  visited  the  field,  and  nursed  and  tended  the  soldiers.  A  party  of 
marauders  having  plundered  her  house  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she 
collected  a  few  of  her  neighbours,  pursued,  and  captured  them,  and  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  musket  compelled  them  to  return  her  property.”  She  was 
the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Colonel  Charles  McDowell  died  March 
21,  1815.  Their  son,  Captain  Charles,  represented  Burke  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Commons  1809-1811. 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  McDOWELL,  JR.,  was  known  as  “Quaker 
Meadows  Joe”  or  “Congress  Joe”  to  distinguish  him  from  the  cousin  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  called  “Pleasant  Garden  Joe.”  When  only 
twenty  years  of  age  in  1776  he  marched  with  his  brother  Charles’  regi¬ 
ment  as  its  major,  on  the  expedition  against  the  Scotch  Tories.  In  July 
of  that  year  Colonel  Charles  and  Major  Joseph  McDowell,  with  nine 
other  men  defended  a  fort  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  retire.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year  Major  McDowell  served  in  Charles’  regiment  on  Ruth- 
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erford’s  campaign  against  the  Cherokees.  He  saw  service  on  the  Stone 
expedition,  and  fought  at  Ramsour’s  Mills  in  1780.  At  King’s  Mountain, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  he  commanded  the  regiment  from  Burke 
and  Rutherford  counties,  North  Carolina. 

Colonel  Charles  McDowell  should  have  been  the  one  to  command  at 
King’s  Mountain.  He  was  a  brave  and  patriotic  man,  but  was  considered 
too  inactive.  Colonel  Shelby  suggested  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell,  as  he  knew  McDowell  would  not  serve  under  a  younger  officer  from 
his  own  state.  Colonel  McDowell,  whose  patriotism  was  greater  than  any 
title  of  command,  submitted  to  what  was  done,  but  asked  that  as  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  command,  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  as  messenger  to 
headquarters  for  the  general  officer.  He  started  immediately,  leaving  his 
men  under  his  brother,  Major  Joseph  McDowell. 

After  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  when  the  cold  and  wet  half- 
starved  prisoners  were  brought  to  Quaker  Meadows,  Major  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Dowell  rode  along  the  line  and  told  them  that  the  plantation  belonged  to 
him,  and  invited  the  soldiers  to  take  rails  from  the  fences  and  make  them¬ 
selves  fires.  These  same  men,  only  a  month  before,  after  Charles  and 
Joseph  McDowell  had  been  forced  to  retreat  before  Colonel  Ferguson, 
whose  officers  they  were,  had  visited  Quaker  Meadows  and  ransacked  the 
house,  appropriating  the  clothing  of  Charles  and  Joseph.  They  told  Mar¬ 
garet  O’Neil  McDowell  who  presided  over  the  house,  that  when  they 
caught  Charles  they  would  kill  him  outright.  Joe  they  would  kill  on 
bended  knees  after  humiliating  him  by  making  him  beg  for  his  life.  “But 
Margaret  O’Neil  McDowell  so  far  from  being  intimidated  or  overawed, 
bade  them  be  careful  lest  all  the  begging  should  be  done  by  themselves.” 
Her  rigid  sense  of  justice  at  first  resented  the  thought  of  giving  shelter 
and  food  to  these  “thieving  Tories”  as  she  called  them  in  plain  Irish;  but 
finally,  at  the  urgent  request  of  her  son,  she  fed,  warmed,  and  clothed 
them. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell  served  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Cornwallis.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  and  again  in 
March,  1782,  he  led  the  expeditions  that  “so  severely  chastised”  the  Cher¬ 
okees;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  commanded  the  Burke  County 
regiment,  and  in  the  expedition  against  the  same  tribe  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  whipped  by  Charles  McDowell.  Later  Colonel  Joseph  became 
a  general.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Commons 
from  1780-1788.  During  most  of  this  time  Charles  McDowell  was  in 
the  senate  from  the  same  county.  From  1791  to  1795,  Joseph  McDowell 
was  in  the  state  senate;  twice  he  wa$  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  from 
1792  till  1799.  He  was  active  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  party.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  convention  in  1788, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  his  state’s  rejection  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  In  1797  he  was  boundary  commissioner  for  running  the 
line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  recognized  leader 
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of  the  Republican  party  in  the  western  counties.  McDowell  County,  in 
North  Carolina,  is  named  in  his  honor.  He  married  Margaretta,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  George  and  Sarah  (McDowell)  Moffett.  JHe  died  at 
Quaker  Meadows  August  11,  1801,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years.  He  is  buried  at  Quaker  Meadows  where  rude  stones,  and  a  large 
tree  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  mark  his  last  resting  place. 

HUGH  HARVEY,  son  of  General  Joseph  and  Margaretta  (Moffett) 
McDowell,  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  died  there  in  1859. 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON,  son  of  General  Joseph  and  Margaretta 
(Moffett)  McDowell,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina  from  1803-1847.  Prior  to  this  he  had  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  general  of  the 
Ohio  Militia.  He  married  Sarah  Allen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Cue,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Augusta  County,  who  moved  to  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky.  Two  of  their  sons  removed  to  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
where  one  of  them  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Breck,  and  the  other  a 
Miss  Rhodes. 

SARAH,  daughter  of  General  Joseph  and  Margaretta  (Moffett)  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  married  John  Matthews,  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia;  and  one 
of  their  four  children  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  O.  Matthews. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  General  Joseph  and  Margaretta  (Mof¬ 
fett)  McDowell,  married  her  kinsman,  Governor  Allen  Trimble  of 
Ohio.  Their  sons  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  McDowell  and  Colonel  William 
H.,  who  represented  Highland  County  in  the  legislature.  He  was  fifty 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  yet  he  recruited  the  Sixtieth 
Ohio  Regiment  and  fought  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  battle  of 
Cross  Keys,  Virginia.  He  also  fought  at  Harpers  Ferry.  A  fall  from  his 
horse  compelled  his  resignation  just  as  he  was  offered  promotion. 

CELIA  and  CLARIS  A,  daughters  of  General  Joseph  and  Margaretta 
(Moffett)  McDowell,  married  their  relatives  Chrismans. 

Colonel  Joseph  McDowell  was  a  “handsome  man,  wonderfully  mag¬ 
netic,  universally  popular,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.”  His  widow, 
Margaretta  Moffett  McDowell,  died  in  1815. 
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DEADERICK 
(Deitrick —  “Master  Key”) 

The  first  of  the  name  Deaderick  who  came  to  America,  was  David 
Deaderick,  or  Deitrick  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany.  He  arrived  on  the 
ship,  “Restauration”  from  Rotterdam  and  Leith,  on  October  19,  1747, 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 

David  Deaderick  (or  Diederich,  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Church  record) 
was  a  member  and  co-founder  of  the  historic  old  stone  Lutheran  Church 
(German)  of  Winchester  as  early  as  1764,  as  shown  by  a  copy  of  the 
paper  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  old  church  at  that  time,  dated 
April  16,  1764.  This  historic  church,  where  the  Deadericks  worshipped, 
is  now  in  ruins,  but  had  one  side  wall  standing  as  late  as  1928. 

Another  spelling  of  the  name  Deaderick  is  Deitrich  or  Deitrick,  which 
signified  “Master  Key.”  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  Dead¬ 
ericks  descended  from  Deitrich  Von  Bern,  King  of  the  Ostragoths  from 
454  to  526.  “Deitrich  Von  Bern  was  a  hero  of  German  legend,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  amazing  adventures  and  figuring  in  the  Nibeliengenlied. 
In  actual  life  he  was  Theodoric  the  Great,  founder  of  the  powerful  Os- 
tragoth  Monarchy  in  southern  Germany.  The  two  names,  however,  have 
resulted  in  much  confusion  of  legend  with  fact.  Bern  is  German  for 
Verona,  the  principal  residence  of  Dietrich.” 

About  1752,  David  Deaderick  married  Rosannah  Boucher  (also  spelled 
Boher,  Bohere,  and  Bucher),  a  daughter  of  Michael  Boucher  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County,  Virginia,  who  was  descended  from  Jacob  Boucher,  and  to 
whom  arms  were  granted,  in  1450,  for  military  service.  Rosannah  Bou¬ 
cher  was  American  born,  but  of  German  parentage.  “This  family 
[Bucher  Booker],  found  about  Newtown  (now  Stephens  City)  was  one 
of  the  pioneers,  also  in  the  western  section  of  the  county,  often  spelled  the 
name  Boogher.  They  furnished  soldiers  for  all  the  wars  during  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  county.  .  .  .  The  name  is  familiar  in  Tidewater,  Virginia, 
and  prominent  in  St.  Louis.  Old  records  of  the  county  afford  much  val¬ 
uable  information  relative  to  this  family.” 

Not  long  after  the  first  naturalization  papers  were  granted  at  the  June 
term  of  court,  in  1744,  for  Frederick  County,  quite  a  number  c-f  Protes¬ 
tants  appeared  and  subscribed  to  the  oaths  prescribed  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
the  names  of  Philip  and  Michael  Boucher  (afterwards  written  Bougher) 
appearing. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  David  Deaderick  and  Rosannah  Boucher, 
they  went  to  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  Two  items  from  the  record 
books  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  are  given: 

( 1759)  “David  Detrick  bought  lot  number  1 1  on  the  east  side  of  Lou¬ 
don  street  in  Winchester,”  and  “On  May  6,  1767,  David  Deterick  and 
his  wife  Rosannah  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  sold  188  acres  lying  on 
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S.  side  of  Opeckon  creek  in  sd  county  to  John  Hite.”  Other  similar  items 
may  be  seen  in  the  record  books  at  Winchester. 

David  Deaderick  spelled  his  name  David  Diedriech y  as  shown  by  his 
will,  written  in  German,  bearing  the  date  of  the  tenth  of  November, 
1767,  which  was  admitted  to  record  in  the  County  Court  of  Frederick, 
May  4,  1768.  The  name  was  anglicized  and  spelled  Deaderick,  as  it  is 
now,  by  his  children  to  conform  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  in 
the  body  of  the  will.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  will  of 

David  Deaderick  from  Will  Book  3,  page  438,  at  Winchester,  Virginia, 
which  was  translated  into  English: 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  David  Dedrick,  of  the  town  of  Winchester  in  the 
county  of  Frederick,  and  Colony  of  Virginia,  being  very  sick  and  weak  but  of  sound 
and  perfect  memory,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  Testament  First  that  should  it 
please  Almighty  God  to  take  me  from  Hence  that  my  body  be  decently  buried,  at 
the  discretion  of  my  Executors  hereinafter  named,  Secondly  that  my  worldly  Estate 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me,  I  give  and  bequeath  (in  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing)  That  my  well-beloved  wife,  Rosannah  W.  Dederick  be  invested  and  possessed 
of,  in  and  to  all  my  Estate  Real  and  Personal,  until  Should  it  please  God  my  son 
David  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  the  rents,  Profits  and 
Advantages  of  my  said  Estate  to  be  at' her  disposal,  as  she  shall  think  proper  for  the 
Good  and  Support  of  herself  and  her  children,  until  the  arrival  of  age  of  my  son 
David.  Then  my  will  is  that  my  son  David  is  to  have  my  now  Dwelling  House, 
and  Lot  in  London  Street  Known  by  the  .  .  .  .)  together  with  the  out  lot,  and  every 
one  of  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  unto  him  and  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  for 
ever,  and  that  my  said  son  David  shall  as  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  shall 
arrive  at  full  age  pay  unto  each  of  them  as  hereafter  mentioned  Twelve  Pounds 
Current  Money  of  Virginia.  Unto  my  well-beloved  son  John  Dederick  Twelve 
Pounds,  To  my  son  Geo.  Michael  Dederick.  Twelve  Pounds,  To  my  son  Thomas 
Dederick.  Twelve  Pounds.  Unto  my  well-beloved  daughter  Mary  Dederick,  Twelve 
Pounds.  Unto  my  well  beloved  and  youngest  daughter  Elizabeth  Dederick,  Twelve 
Pounds.  As  to  my  well  beloved  daughter  Susannah  Dederick  shall  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Thirdly,  I  will  that  when  my  daughter  Susannah  Dederick  arrive  at  the  full  age 
of  twenty  years  her  mother  shall  then  give  unto  her  one  negro  lad,  called  Tom  to 
her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  two  feather  beds  and  furniture,  together  with  four 
cows  and  calves. 

Fourthly,  I  will  that  when  my  daughter  Mary  Dederick  shall  arrive  at  the  full 
age  of  twenty  years,  her  mother  shall  give  unto  her  the  negro  woman  called  Sib, 
and  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  but  if  the  said  negro  Sib  shall  have  any  more 
increase  than  one  child,  at  the  time  of  my  said  daughter  Mary’s  arriving  at  the  full 
age  of  twenty  years,  that  then  whatever  increase  is  more  than  one  child  shall  belong 
to  my  youngest  daughter  Elizabeth,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  further  my 
will  is  that  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth  coming  to  the  age  of  twenty  years  shall  have 
a  feather  bed  and  furniture  and  two  cows  also. 

Fifthly,  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  two  sons  John  Dederick  and  George  Michael 
Dederick,  one  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  in  Hampshire  County,  on  the  North 
River  of  Cape  Capon,  at  their  coming  of  age  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

Sixthly,  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  well  beloved  wife  Rosannah  Dederick,  all 
and  every  part  and  parcel  of  one  tract  of  land  in  the  County  of  Frederick,  on 
Opeckon  Run,  with  all  and  every  appurtenance  thereunto  belonging  for  and 
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during  her  natural  Life,  and  after  her  decease  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  mentioned 
in  the  Sixth  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  unto  my  son  Thomas  Dederick  and 
unto  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Seventhly,  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Thomas  Dederick,  one  House  and 
Lot  in  the  Town,  on  the  street  called  Braddock  street,  and  on  the  East  end  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Bounded  on  the  Western  end  by  Lot  N,  in  Loudon  Street,  and  also  twenty 
acres  of  Land  in  the  County  of  Frederick  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  the 
same  I  purchased  of  William  C.  Cochran,  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  to  him  and  his  Heirs  and  assigns  forever  and 
that  my  said  son  David  Dederick  shall  at  the  time  of  his  coming  of  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  Receive  the  same  in  his  possession,  together  with  one  mulatto  boy,  named 
Abraham,  and  to  him  and  his  Heirs  and  assigns  forever,  he  my  said  son  David  pay¬ 
ing  unto  my  youngest  daughter  Elizabeth  Twenty  Pounds  Current  money  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  the  arrival  of  twenty  years. 

Eighthly,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Rosannah  Dederick,  all  my  debts 
and  personal, estate,  not  as  yet  bequeathed,  Together  with  two  slaves,  Namely  are, 
Called  first  a  man  named  Harvey  and  a  woman  named  Nan,  for  and  during  her 
natural  life,  and  at  her  death,  the  said  two  last  recited  slaves  and  their  increase,  if 
any,  shall  all  be  sold,  and  the  amount  thereof  equally  divided  among  the  rest  of  my 
surviving  children,  but  the  Land  in  the  County  of  Frederick  on  Opeckon  Run  to 
become  the  property  of  my  youngest  son  Thomas,  and  should  any  of  my  children 
die  before  their  coming  of  age,  the  movable  estate  unto  them  hereby  given  and  be¬ 
queathed  shall  be  sold  and  the  amount  thereof  equally  divided  among  the  rest  of 
my  surviving  children,  and  as  to  the  lands  bequeathed,  should  any  of  them  unto 
whom  they  are  bequeathed  die  before  their  coming  of  age  or  the  time  when  they  are 
to  take  possession  of  said  Land,  the  said  Land  so  bequeathed  shall  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  shall  be  sold  and  the  money  arising  thereby  be  equally  divided  among  the 
rest  of  my  surviving  children. 

Finally,  I  do  hereby  appoint  and  constitute  my  well  beloved  wife  Rosannah 
Dederick  whole  and  sole  executrix  of  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  Hereby  utterly 
revoking  and  disannulling  former  and  other  wills  Heretofore  by  me  made.  Hereby 
ratifying  and  confirming  this  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament  and  no  other.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  10th  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  sovereign,  Lord  George,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain  and  L  Defender  of  the  faith. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Published  & 
delivered  in  the  presence  of 
R.  Rutherford 

Gwin  Green  David  Dederick  (Ls) 

At  a  court  continued  and  held  for  Frederick  County,  May_8th,  1868  This  Last 
Will  and  Testament  of  David  Dederick  deceased  was  produced  in  Court  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutrix  thereof  named,  who  made  oath  thereto,  and  the  same  being  proved  by  the 
oath  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  is  ordered  to  be  recorded  and  on  motion  of  said  exe¬ 
cutrix,  who  having  complied  with  the  law,  Certificate  is  granted  her  for  obtaining 
Probate  thereof  in  due  form, 

By  the  Court ....  Jas.  Keith,  C.  C. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  poll  for  Frederick  County,  taken  July  24, 
1758,  shows  that  David  Deaderick  voted  for  both  Colonel  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Colonel  Martin,  when  they  were  elected  Burgesses. 
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David  Deaderick  died  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1768,  and  is  buried 
there  in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  widow  married 
Dr.  Samuel  May,  an  Englishman,  from  whom  she  was  later  divorced. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them:  Samuel;  Francis,  a  prominent  phy¬ 
sician  in  Knoxville,  who  married  Miss  White,  a  sister  of  Hon.  Hugh  L. 
White,  United  States  Senator  of  Tennessee;  and  Rosannah,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Perry,  of  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  David  Deaderick  and  Rosannah  Boucher. 

DAVID  DEADERICK 

David  II,  the  oldest  child  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher)  Dead¬ 
erick,  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  October  10,  1754.  He  was 
fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  as  shown  by  the  first  census 
of  the  United  States  under  the  list  given  by  Colonel  Dowall,  for  Fred¬ 
erick  County,  Virginia,  1782,  we  find  David  Deaderick’s  name  given  as 
head  of  the  family,  being  the  oldest  son.  There  are  five  whites  and  two 
blacks  as  the  number  of  that  household,  and  this  is  the  only  Deaderick 
that  appears  in  the  census  of  the  state.  The  other  names  given  were  prob¬ 
ably  those  of  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  some  of  whom  had  either 
moved  to  other  states  or  died. 

When  the  Revolution  commenced,  David  Deaderick  II  enlisted,  as  a 
Volunteer  private,  in  the  Continental  army,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
served  three  short  campaigns.  His  first  service  was  for  three  months, 
under  Captain  John  Neville,  in  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the 
region  of  Pittsburgh  in  1775.  In  the  campaign  of  New  Jersey  in  1777, 
he  was  Orderly  Sergeant  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Mynn 
Thurston,  under  General  Sterling.  He  was  Meade’s  Adjutant  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia  Regiment  in  1777,  and  served  part  of  the  time  as  pay¬ 
master  of  his  regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Colonel  Marquis 
Calmes,  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  He  was  under  General  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  in  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  in  the  battles  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Brandywine.  This  regiment  was  commonly  called  the  German 
Regiment.  Selden  Nelson  says  that  on  the  third  campaign  David  Dead¬ 
erick  was  made  a  colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Virginia  Militia.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  probably  not  true  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  his  wife’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  pension.  At  one  time  he  was  a  bugler,  during  a  hot  engagement. 

In  1748  David  Deaderick  II  married  Ann  Knight  of  Winchester, 
daughter  of  James  Knight,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  She  died  in  1787, 
leaving  a  son,  William  Haney.  The  next  year  David  Deaderick,  with  his 
son,  moved  to  Jonesborough,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  activities  of 
those  stirring  times  incident  to  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Franklin. 

David  Deaderick  II  was  called  “The  Prince  of  Merchants.”  “The 
business  of  my  father,”  writes  David  Deaderick  III,  son  of  David  Dead¬ 
erick  II,  in  his  diary,  “after  he  came  to  Tennessee,  was  that  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  having  brought  the  first  goods  to  Jonesborough,  where  he  lived  and 
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died.  He  was  noted  for  his  probity  and  integrity  of  character,  and  had  a 
wide  and  enviable  reputation  as  an  honest  merchant,  a  public-spirited  cit¬ 
izen,  and  a  just  man.”  This  register  of  David  Deaderick  III,  commenced 
in  the  year  1825,  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  family.  A  copy  is  in 
the  Lawson  and  McGhee  Library  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  original, 
once  owned  by  Dr.  Chalmers  Deaderick  of  Knoxville,  son  of  the  writer, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  niece,  Miss  Jennie  Deaderick  of  Knoxville. 

David  Deaderick  II  was  appointed  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  when  that  college  was  established  in  1795.  His  name 
heads  the  list  of  eleven  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  April  23,  1796,  for  the  management  of  the  town  of  Jonesborough. 
He  represented  Washington  and  Carter  Counties  in  the  state  senate  for  the 
session  of  1799. 

David  Deaderick  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Jackson,  who 
when  circuit  judge  in  East  Tennessee,  made  his  home  at  David  Deader- 
ick’s  house. 

David  Deaderick  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his  day,  but 
was  chiefly  known  for  his  unswerving  integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
“So  marked  was  this  characteristic,  that  no  higher  praise  could  be  bestowed 
upon  a  person  than  to  say,  ‘He  is  as  honest  as  David  Deaderick,5  and  this 
saying  as  to  him  passed  into  a  proverb  throughout  the  region  in  which  he 
lived.”  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  was  possessed  of  a  vast  fund 
of  information. 

Again  David  Deaderick  III  writes  in  his  register,  “My  father  had 
small  advantages  of  education  in  English,  having  been  much  better  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  German.  The  conversation  of  my  grandmother  and  my 
father,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  altogether  in  the  German  language. 55 
The  visit  referred  to  above  was  made  to  Winchester  about  the  year  1810, 
on  the  way  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  “I  made  my  first  travel  with 
my  father  to  the  Eastern  Cities,55  continues  David  Deaderick  III.  Here 
David  Deaderick  went  to  get  the  goods  which  he  hauled  in  wagons  drawn 
by  four  or  six  horses,  carrying  a  load  of  furs,  hides,  and  such  products!  of 
the  country  as  he  could  dispose  of  for  cash,  and  bringing  his  merchandise 
back  to  Jonesborough.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  to  Jonesborough  the  first 
goods  that  came  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Eastern  cities. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  dated  Baltimore,  1806,  David  Deader¬ 
ick  mentioned  having  visited  his  mother  in  Winchester,  and  stated  that  he 
had  cleared  $12,000  during  the  past  year;  a  large  business  for  that  time. 
This  letter  is  now  in  possession  of  Edwin  Ramsey  Scott,  of  Knoxville. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear  clerical  handwriting  beautifully  spaced,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  on  the  outside  of  the  letter  itself.  The  last  page  is  torn  but  the 
letter,  otherwise  is  in  good  preservation. 

A  miniature  of  David  Deaderick  II,  painted  by  Peale  in  1795,  the  year 
he  was  married,  and  other  heirlooms  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Alice 
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Deaderick  Scott  of  Harrisburg,  Virginia.  The  miniature  “shows  a  rich, 
intelligent,  rarely  handsome  face,  with  dignity  and  sincerity  of  bearing. 
His  letter  to  his  wife  reveals  a  love  for  her  and  his  children,  that  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  happy.”  His  granddaughter,  Geraldine  Anderson,  told 
of  how  his  wife  as  an  old  lady  would  look  at  the  Peale  miniature  of  her 
husband,  and  say,  “My  dear,  I  may  be  partial,  but  I  think  your  grand¬ 
father  was  a  very  handsome  man.” 

In  the  home  of  Miss  Adelyn  Deaderick  of  Jonesboro,  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  George  Washington,  by  Peale,  which  General  Washington  gave  to 
David  Deaderick. 

David  Deaderick  married,  at  Jonesboro,  on  January  1,  1795,  Mar- 
garetta,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee) 
Anderson. 

The  “Great  Stage  Road”  from  Washington  to  the  Southwest  passed 
through  Jonesborough,  and  her  taverns  were  favorite  stopping  places  for 
travelers.  Tradition  tells  that  Louis  Philipe,  later  to  be  King  of  France, 
visited  the  town  in  1797  and  was  entertained  by  David  Deaderick. 

David  and  Margaretta  (Anderson)  Deaderick’s  children  were  born  at 
Jonesborough  in  the  old  Deaderick  homestead,  “Poplar  Hill,”  or  “Dead¬ 
erick  Hill.”  The  home  is  approached  by  a  boxwood  hedge  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  Just  below,  on  Main  Street,  were  the  office  and  the  store.  A 
painting  of  the  old  Deaderick  Hill,  by  a  member  of  the  family,  is  both 
quaint  and  crude,  and  a  curiosity;  but  it  has  much  in  common  with  mod¬ 
ernistic  art.  The  great  lombardy  poplars,  in  front  of  the  old  homestead, 
seem  to  grow  right  up  out  of  the  fence.  To  the  right  is  the  old  family 
vault.  A  copy  of  this  painting  was  made  about  1890,  by  O.  L.  Hensley, 
a  photographer  of  Jonesboro.  The  original  painting  is  in  possession  of 
the  family,  but  the  compiler  has  been  unable  to  locate  it. 

David  Deaderick’s  appearance  was  of  the  Continental  period.  He  wore 
the  picturesque  colonial  knickerbockers.  He  was  of  medium  size,  rather 
slight,  with  refined  features.  The  eyes  were  a  soft  hazel  hue,  and  the 
brows  heavy  and  bushy,  which  characteristic  is  noticeable  even  in  some 
members  of  the  present  generation.  His  was  a  beautiful  and  benevolent 
face.  He  wore  a  cue  tied  with  a  ribbon  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  which 
most  likely  was  powdered. 

David  Deaderick  II  died  in  Jonesborough,  October  23,  1823,  and  is 
buried  there  in  the  old  graveyard  on  Rocky  Hill.  A  handsome  monument 
marks  his  last  resting  place..  Besides  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and 
date  of  his  death  is  inscribed,  “An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God.”  His  will,  a  model  of  fairness  and  justness  to  his  family  and  to  his 
slaves,  bears  the  date  of  September  4,  1821,  and  is  on  record  at  the  Court 
House  in  Jonesboro.  It  was  proved  in  the  January  session  in  1825.  His 
widow,  Margaretta  Anderson,  was  granted  a  pension  for  her  husband’s 
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Revolutionary  service  in  1849.  David  Deaderick  II’s  descendants  are 
eligible  to  membership  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
through  the  Deaderick  line. 

David  Deaderick  was  a  cultured  man.  He  himself  played  the  violin, 
and  had  one  of  the  first  pianos  ever  brought  to  Tennessee;  he  spared  no 
effort  to  educate  his  children  in  the  best  schools;  and  even  in  those  early 
days  took  them  traveling  with  him  to  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia 
on  his  yearly  visits. 

DR.  WILLIAM  HANEY  DEADERICK 

William  Haney,  the  only  child  of  David  Deaderick  II  and  his  first 
wife,  Ann  (Knight)  Deaderick,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  No¬ 
vember  30,  1785,  and  while  still  a  young  child  came  to  Jonesborough 
with  his  father. 

Margaretta  (Anderson)  Deaderick  was  such  a  wonderful  mother  that 
little  William  Haney,  who  was  too  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  to  remember  his  own  mother,  never  knew  their  relationship 
until,  one  day  at  school,  some  children  told  him  that  Margaretta  was  just 
a  stepmother.  Heartbroken,  and  weeping  bitterly  little  William  Haney 
rushed  home  to  Margaretta  and  throwing  himself  into  her  arms  cried, 
“Ma,  didn’t  you  born  me?” 

He  received  the  best  education  the  country  afforded,  and  also  a  good 
medical  education.  He  settled  in  Tennessee,  practicing  at  Rogersville  and 
Greenville,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Jefferson  County,  when  he  went  to 
Athens  and  became  distinguished  as  a  physician  and  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Dead¬ 
erick  was  the  first  surgeon  to  remove  the  lower  jawbone.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  “The  Medical  Recorder”  of  1823,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  case,  which  was  performed  before  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“Having-  lately  been  informed  by  a  medical  friend,  that  a  surgeon  of  New  York 
had,  not  long  since,  performed  the  operation  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind;  I  have  concluded  that 
an  account  of  a  similar  case  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  your  journey. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1810,  Jesse  Lay,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me  by  his  mother,  on  account  of  a  large  excrescence  which  appeared  to 
originate  from  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  on  the  left  side.  The  history  of  the 
case,  as  given  to  me,  was  as  follows:  About  two  years  before,  a  tumour  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  was  discovered  arising  from  the  gums,  and  proceeded,  as  the  mother  sup¬ 
posed,  from  a  carious  tooth.  It  gradually  increased,  and  at  this  time  had  arrived  to 
such  a  size,  as  almost  entirely  to  envelop  the  left  portion  of  the  above  named  bone. 
Internally,  it  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mouth,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  swallowing,  and  occasionally  danger  of  suffocation 
during  sleep.  Externally,  the  tumour  had  the  appearance  of  a  wen  of  considerable 
size.  On  the  top  of  the  excrescence,  and  along  its  whole  length,  a  shallow  groove 
extended,  in  which  could  be  discovered,  indentations  corresponding  with  the  alveoli. 
Neither  the  old  woman  nor  her  child  could  give  any  account  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  teeth.  I  presume  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  occasioned  their  absorption.  The 
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boy  was  of  a  sickly  aspect,  and  though  fourteen  years  old,  was  not  larger  than  boys 
usually  are,  at  eleven  or  twelve.  It  was  evident,  at  first  sight  that  the  patient  could 
not  exist  very  long,  without  removal  of  the  disease;  and  it  was  equally  plain  that 
nothing  excepting  an  excision  of  so  much  of  the  bone  as  was  occupied  by  the  tumour, 
could  accomplish  that  object.  The  operation  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  beinp- 
agreed  to  was  done  in  the  following  manner: 

An  incision  was  commenced  under  the  zygomatic  process,  and  continued  on  the 
tumour,  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  to  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
chin.  A  second  incision  was  begun  about  midway,  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  and 
extending  a  short  distance  down  the  neck.  The  integuments  were  now  separated 
from  their  connection  with  the  tumour,  &c.  and  the  bone  was  sawed  off  immediately 
at  the  angle  and  centre  of  the  chin*  I  saw  nothing  of  the  parotid  or  sub-maxillary 
glands;  they  probably  shared  the  fate  of  the  teeth.  The  wound  was  united  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  boy  had  a  speedy  and  happy  recover.  The  tumour  was 
cartilaginous;  and  on  being  cut,  exhibited  a  surface  as  white  and  smooth  as  polished 
ivory.  The  bone  (the  tumour  having  been  separated  by  Maceration)  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  thin  shell,  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point  near  each  end 
where  it  was  of  the  proper  size  and  shape.  Although  thirteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  operation,  no  connecting  medium  has  arisen  between  the  ends  of  the  divided 
bone.  The  end,  at  the  angle,  appears  to  be  covered  by  the  usual  integument,  whilst 
the  one  next  the  chin  remains  naked  and  rough,  though  it  has,  notwithstanding, 
never  exfoliated.  The  side  of  the  face  whence  the  bone  was  removed,  is  somewhat 
more  flat,  and  the  chin  more  peaked  than  natural.  But  the  young  man  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  trained  a  pair  of  whiskers,  the  deformity  is  not  very  apparent,  except  on 
near  inspection.  Shortly  after  the  operation,  the  patient  recommenced  growing,  and 
is  at  this  time  an  ordinary  sized  man.” 

The  original  notes  for  Dr.  Deaderick’s  operation  are  in  possession 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  McCleary,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Deaderick’s  home  at  Athens 
was  called  Prospect  Hill,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Van  Dyke  Place. 

Dr.  Deaderick  married  on  March  26,  1807,  Penelope  Smith  Hamilton, 
of  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  a  granddaughter  of  David  Campbell, 
associate  Justice  of  Tennessee  and  Federal  Judge  for  the  territory  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Penelope  (Outlaw) 
Hamilton.  She  died  in  1836. 

PENELOPE  HAMILTON,  the  first  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney 
and  Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  married  Victor  Moreau,  son 
of  Judge  David  Campbell.  Their  children  were  Kate,  who  married  S. 
B.  Temple;  Margaret,  who  married  Hamilton  Hale;  and  Loretta. 

DAVID,  the  second  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and  Penelope  Smith 
(Hamilton)  Deaderick,  went  to  Texas  in  the  thirties,  and  was  in  the  war 
of  independence  of  that  republic  with  Mexico  in  1836,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  under  General  Sam  Houston.  He  came  to  Athens, 
where  he  died  in  1840.  He  never  married. 

ELIZA  ANN,  the  third  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and  Penelope 
Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  married  her  cousin,  Thomas  Nixon  Van 
Dyke,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Alexander  Outlaw.  Thomas 
Nixon  Van  Dyke  and  his  family  were  very  strong  Confederates  and  when 
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the  Union  forces  got  control  of  East  Tennessee,  Judge  Van  Dyke  had  to 
take  refuge  in  another  state  (having  been  ordered  away  by  the  federal 
forces).  He  served  in  the  Confederacy  with  the  rank  of  major.  Ten 
children  were  born  to  Judge  Van  Dyke  and  his  wife.  1.  Penelope  Smith, 
who  married  Thomas  Alexander  Cleage  of  Athens,  and  whose  children 
were  a.  William  D.,  who  married,  first,  Josie  Sloss;  second,  Carrie  Clinton; 
b.  Thomas  Alexander,  who  married  Anna  Mary  Deaderick  (See  page 
116);  c.  Richard  Smith,  who  married  Lula  Slover;  d.  Nellie,  who 
died  young;  e.  Sue  Coffin,  who  married  James  W.  Johnson,  and  whose 
children  are  Penelope  Van  Dyke,  who  married  Samuel  Boyd  Allen  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  whose  only  child,  Penelope  Van  Dyke,  married 
Auburn  Moore;  Thankful  Anderson,  who  married  Frank  Crossland  of 
Chattanooga,  and  whose  children  are  John  Lot,  Sue,  and  Peter  Van  Dyke; 
Raymond  Hamilton,  who  died  unmarried;  Helen  Massengale,  who  mar¬ 
ried  William  Polk  Flower  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  whose  only 
child  is  William  Polk  III;  Abraham  Malone;  Thomas  Cleage;  and 
Ephraim  Foster,  f.  Frances  Hamilton,  who  married,  first,  Chauncey 
Raymond,  second,  Dr.  Wilbur  W.  McCleary  of  Chicago,  and  their  only 
child,  Josephine,  married,  first,  Murray  Neilson,  second,  Edward  Rou- 
theau,  and  whose  child  is  Josephine  Inman,  g.  Anna.  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Clarence  Dumas,  h.  Letitia;  and  i.  Josie,  who  died  young.  2. 
William  Deaderick,  who  married  Anna  Mary  Deaderick,  was  born  at 
Athens,  Tennessee,  October  20,  1836.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States  as  Commissary  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Tennessee  Infantry.  He  remained  an  officer  of  the 
Commissary  department  in  Vaughn’s  brigade  during  the  entire  war, 
whence  his  title  Major.  After  the  war  he  came  to  Chattanooga  where 
he  practiced  law  “gaining  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  courtesy,  and 
integrity.”  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm,  Van  Dyke,  Cooke,  and  Van 
Dyke.  He  read  law  under  his  father,  who  was  always  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  members  of  the  bar.  William  Deaderick  Van 
Dyke  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  all  matters  concerning  the  public 
interest  in  his  municipality.  He  died  August  1,  1883,  when  not  quite 
forty-seven  years  old.  (See  page  115).  3.  Letitia  Smith,  who  died  at 

the  age  of  twelve.  4.  Richard  Smith,  who  never  married,  was  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Darksville, 
Virginia,  in  1864.  5.  John  Montgomery,  who  never  married,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  near  Darksville,  Virginia,  in  1864,  while  serving  as  captain 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  6.  Frances  Lavinia,  who  never  married.  7. 
Thomas  Nixon,  Jr.,  who  died  in  the  Confederate  service,  unmarried.  8. 
Margaret  Josephine,  who  married  Hugh  T.  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Their  children  are  a.  Annie  Martin,  who  married  John  William  Grant, 
and  whose  children  are  Margaret  Van  Dyke,  who  married  Richard  H. 
Wilmer,  and  whose  children  are  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  and  John  Grant;  Hugh 
Inman,  who  died  in  1906;  William  Daniel  II,  who  married  Miss  Cabell 
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Hopkins,  and  whose  children  are  Nina  Hopkins  and  William  Daniel  III; 
John  William,  Jr.,  who  married  Josephine  Lochrane  Comers,  and  whose 
children  are  John  William  III  and  Lillian  Lochrane;  and  Anne  Inman, 
who  married  Frank  Camden  Owens,  and  whose  children  are  Anne  Grant, 
Frank  Camden,  Jr.,  and  Theodora  Grant,  b.  Josephine,  who  married 
Hugh  Richardson,  and  whose  children  are  Hugh  Inman,  who  married 
Frances  W.  Arnold,  and  whose  children  are  Frances  and  Hugh;  Lee  Jose¬ 
phine  Inman;  and  Louise,  c.  Edward,  who  married  Emily  MacDougal, 
and  whose  children  are  Hugh  and  Edward,  Jr.  d.  Hugh.  e.  Louise, 
who  died  young.  9.  Mary  Hamilton,  who  married  George  M.  Battey 
of  Rome,  Georgia.  Their  children  are  Mary,  who  married  George  Bon- 
ney,  and  whose  children  are  Bernard  and  Holbrook;  George;  Hugh,  a 
doctor,  who  married  Frances  Stuart,  and  whose  children  are  Frances  and 
Joan;  and  Adrienne.  10.  Robert  Deaderick,  who  married  Sue  Gwalt- 
ney  of  Rome.  Their  children  are  Marion;  Robert  Deaderick,  Jr.,  who 
married  Annie  Pope  Smith,  and  whose  children  are  William  Deaderick, 
Robert  Deaderick  III,  and  Camilla  Pope;  Sue  Gwaltney,  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy;  William  Deaderick,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years;  Annie 
Clifton,  who  married  Ramsay  Douglas  Potts,  and  whose  children  are 
Ramsay  Douglas  III,  Annie  Henry,  Thomas  Van  Dyke,  Sue  Gwaltney, 
Penelope  Van  Dyke,  and  Stephen  Deaderick;  Dorothy;  Luther  Gwaltney ; 
and  Almeda,  who  married  James  Fentress,  and  whose  children  are  Mabel, 
Robert,  and  David. 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  the  fourth  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and 
Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and 
Confederate  armies.  It  is  thought  he  married  and  had  nine  children. 

WILLIAM  HANEY,  JR.,  the  fifth  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney 
and  Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army.  He  married  a  French  woman. 

JOSEPH  HAMILTON,  the  sixth  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and 
Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  also  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  never  married. 

FRANCES,  the  eighth  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and  Penelope 
Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  died  unmarried. 

ROBERT  HAMILTON,  the  ninth  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and 
Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  married  Mary  Smith.  They 
left  no  children. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  the  tenth  and  youngest  child  of  Dr. 
William  Haney  and  Penelope  Smith  (Hamilton)  Deaderick,  died  un¬ 
married. 

Dr.  Deaderick  married  a  second  time,  in  1836,  Mrs.  Lois  McKim 

Ashworth,  daughter  of  James  T.  McKim.  She  died  February  5,  1874. 

0 
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MARY  McKIM,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  William  Haney  and  Lois  Mc- 
Kim  Ashworth,  married  Uriah  Lusk  York  of  Bristol,  Tennessee.  Their 
children  were  William  Deaderick,  who  died  unmarried;  Martha  McKim, 
who  died  unmarried;  Mary  Lusk,  who  married  Rhea  Crawford;  Lois 
Anna,  who  married  A.  R.  McCorkle;  and  a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 

Dr.  Deaderick  died  at  Athens,  October  30,  1858,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years. 

Upon  one  occasion  Dr.  Deaderick,  who  had  a  curious  habit  of  talking 
to  himself,  was  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  did  this.  “Well,”  he  replied, 
“I  just  like  to  hear  a  smart  man  talk.” 

DAVID  ANDERSON  DEADERICK 

David  Anderson,  banker  and  pioneer  of  financial  corporation  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  was  the  first  child  of  David  II  and  Margaretta  (Anderson)  Dead¬ 
erick.  He  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  March  23,  1797.  On  April  20,  1816, 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Adelaide  Eliza,  daughter  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Jackson,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  who  was  also  the  father 
of  General  Alfred  E.  Jackson  of  the  Confederate  army.  She  died  at  the 
birth  of  their  only  child. 

In  March,  1819,  David  Deaderick  sailed  with  his  uncle,  James  Aiken, 
from  Philadelphia  for  England.  He  visited  nearly  every  place  of  interest 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1819  and  1820  in 
London.  He  and  his  uncle  went  to  Scotland  to  get  an  estate  left  by  Mr. 
Aiken’s  father.  In  March,  1820,  he  sailed  for  home  from  London,  and 
reached  New  York  in  May,  about  six  weeks  after  leaving  London.  Of 
this  voyage  he  kept  two  manuscript  volumes,  which  were  burned  when  fire 
destroyed  his  house  during  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

On  November  9,  1820,  David  Deaderick  married  his  cousin,  Sarah 
Ann  Helms,  in  Abingdon,  Virginia.  Their  only  child,  William,  was 
born  September  5,  1821,  and  died  in  1835  or  1836.  Sarah  Ann  Helms 
died  December  27,  1821. 

David  Deaderick  married  a  third  time,  July  21,  1831,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Crozier  of  Knoxville,  sister  of  Hon.  John  H.  and  Dr.  Carrick  W.  Cro- 
zier.  A  few  years  after  this  marriage  David  Deaderick  removed  from 
Jonesboro  to  Knoxville.  Here  he  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

About  the  year  1832  David  Deaderick  and  two  other  gentlemen  were 
appointed  by  the  State  Legislature  Commissioners  to  supervise  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Tennessee  River  at  “the  Suck”  which  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  government  were  conducted  under  the  United  States  Topographical 
Department;  and  it  was  during  this  service  that  David  Deaderick  per¬ 
formed  the  wonderful  and  perilous  feat  of  swimming  through  that  ter¬ 
rible  whirlpool  of  waters  called  the  “Boiling  Pot.”  This  is  mentioned  to 
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illustrate  a  trait  of  his  character,  and  also  shows  him  as  an  athlete.  He 
was  a  man  “without  fear,”  as  well  as  “without  reproach.”  An  attache  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  a  young  Frenchman,  declared  that  he  could  do  any¬ 
thing  that  a  Tennessean  could.  He  attempted  the  same  water  and  was 
drowned,  a  circumstance  which  caused  David  Deaderick  deep  regret  for 
his  rashness,  and  he  seldom  after  alluded  to  the  event. 

Another  though  light  incident  shows  a  trait  of  character.  His  niece 
relates  that  as  an  old  man,  when  attending  church,  he  would  hold  one 
foot  at  a  time  off  of  the  floor  to  keep  from  going  to  sleep  while  listening 
to  the  sermon. 

In  December,  1838,  a  branch  of  the  South  Western  Railroad  Bank  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  established  at  Knoxville.  David  Dead¬ 
erick  was  elected  cashier  on  January  8,  1839.  Mr.  Deaderick’s  duties 
were  many.  Besides  looking  after  the  loans,  paying  out  money,  and  keep¬ 
ing  books,  he  had  to  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  value  of  other  bank 
papers,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  status  of  each  bank  in  Tennessee — which  had 
money  at  par,  which  had  money  negotiable  in  Tennessee  and  in  other 
markets;  the  value  of  gold;  and  what  discounts  were  made  from  other 
banks.  This  was  in  the  days  of  “Wild  cat  banks,”  and  a  cashier  had  to  be 
very  careful  in  all  his  quotations  as  to  the  value  of  bank  notes. 

“In  some  of  his  letters  to  the  attorneys  for  the  banks  in  upper  East 
Tennessee  he  frequently  says  ‘Don’t  take  such  bank  notes  at  any  price,’  or 
‘We  can’t  use  such  bank  papers.’  The  loans  of  the  bank  were  made  by 
the  directors,  and  they  had  a  certain  day  in  each  week  to  pass  on  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  the  notes.  The  cashier  held  the  notes  with  the  security  for 
the  inspection  of  the  director.  Mr.  Deaderick  was  well  posted  as  to  who 
was  safe  and  who  was  not,  and  his  recommendation  was  generally  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  loan.  But  when  a  man’s  note  went  to  protest  he  and  his  securi¬ 
ties  were  put  on  the  black  list,  as  he  would  not  accept  as  endorser  those 
who  had  endorsed  for  some  one,  who  had  been  put  on  the  black  list  until 
the  old  debt  had  been  paid.  There  were  some  men  whom  he  always  pro¬ 
tected  and  would  send  them  notes  to  be  renewed  about  a  month  before  the 
old  notes  were  due.” 

This  bank  continued  in  business  for  six  or  seven  years.  Even  after  the 
bank  was  given  up  at  Knoxville,  David  Deaderick  acted  as  their  East 
Tennessee  agent  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  May  4,  1849,  David  Deaderick,  in  a  company  of  forty-one  under 
the  leadership  of  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin,  General  Alexander  An¬ 
derson,  left  Knoxville  with  sixteen  wagons  for  the  gold  fields  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  the  party  were  John  Crozier  Deaderick,  son  of  David  Anderson 
Deaderick,  and  Jacob  Stuart.  They  took  the  southern  trail,  going  through 
Texas  and  Mexico,  being  the  fifth  party  that  had  passed  over  that  trail. 
They  were  in  Santa  Fe  for  three  winter  months,  reaching  the  gold  mines 
near  Sonora,  on  May  16,  1850,  a  year  and  ten  days  after  leaving  Knox¬ 
ville.  An  account  of  this  trip  is  given  most  interestingly  in  David  Dead- 
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erick’s  Register.  He  tells  of  the  routes  taken,  its  hardships,  and  their  ex¬ 
periences;  of  the  beauties  of  the  valley  up  which  they  traveled  in  April 
and  May  of  the  year,  and  of  digging  for  gold.  In  some  of  his  letters  to 
his  wife  were  to  be  founds  all  the  particulars  of  the  trip.  These  letters, 
bound  together,  were  burned  with  the  house  at  the  same  time  the  two 
manuscripts  of  notes  concerning  his  trip  abroad  were  burned. 

David  Deaderick  returned  to  Knoxville,  March  26,  1851,  on  which 
occasion,  “so  great  and  general  was  the  joy  felt  at  his  return,  that  a  large 
crowd  of  the  population  of  the  city  met  him  at  the  wharf  and  escorted 
him  to  his  home.” 

In  1850  David  Deaderick’s  name  was  considered  for  postmaster- 
general.  The  mails  were  so  irregular  from  California  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  communicate  with  him,  and  by  the  time  he  was  heard  from  it 
was  too  late  to  send  his  recommendation  to  the  war  department;  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Solomon  Jacobs’  recommendation  had  been  sent  to  the  department. 
Soon  after  the  appointment  of  General  Jacobs,  the  pension  office  at  Knox¬ 
ville  was  made  vacant.  There  were  several  applicants  for  the  position, 
but  David  Deaderick  was  appointed  and  held  the  position  until  the  demo¬ 
crats  were  in  power  again.  The  commission  as  pension  agent  for  the 
Knoxville  office  was  dated  December  13,  1825.  After  Judge  Seth  J.  W. 
L.  Lucky  was  elected  chancellor  in  1854,  David  Deaderick  was  elected 
clerk  and  master  by  the  Knoxville  bar,  which  office  he  held  until  Judge 
Bell’s  death  in  1868. 

David  Deaderick  III  died  August  27,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Gray  cemetery  in  Knoxville. 

ADELAIDE,  the  only  child  of  David  and  Adelaide  (Jackson)  Dead¬ 
erick,  married  Dr.  James  Adair  Lyon  of  East  Tennessee,  who  was  an 
eminent  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Later  he  lived  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Mississippi,  and  died  while  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  Oxford.  Of  the  children  of  Dr.  James  Adair  and  Ade¬ 
laide  (Deaderick)  Lyon,  two  died  in  infancy.  Their  other  children  were 
1.  Dr.  Aurelius  Augustine,  who  married  Letitia,  daughter  of  William 
Hooe  Winter  of  Grenada,  Mississippi,  and  whose  children  were  a. 
Aurelius  Augustus,  Jr.,  deceased,  who  married  Lucie  Tillman  Hughes  of 
Alabama,  and  whose  children  are  Chesney  Hughes;  A.  A.,  III.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  four;  Mary  Hendley;  and  Elwyn  Susan,  b.  William  Win¬ 
ter,  who  married  Mabel  Alcocke  Norwood  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  c. 
James  Adair,  who  has  never  married,  d.  Adelaide,  e.  Edwin,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  2.  Mary  Adair,  who  married  John  W.  Chil¬ 
dress.  Their  children  are  Adair  Lyon,  who  married  Ethel  Bailey  of 
Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  whose  daughter  Harriet  married  John  C. 
Tune;  John  W.,  who  married  Rita  Ridgely  of  Baltimore,  and  whose 
children  are  Charlotte  and  Adair;  Avent,  who  married  Madeline  Mac- 
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Kay,  of  New  York,  and  have  four  daughters.  3.  Theodoric  C.,  who 
never  married.  4.  James  Adair,  who  married  Elizabeth  Barringer  of 
Oxford,  Mississippi.  Five  children  were  born  to  them:  a.  James  Adair, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Blair  Antrim  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and 
whose  children  are  Margaret  Blair,  who  married  Park  B.  Pedrick,  and 
whose  sons  are  Adair  Lyon  and  Park  B.,  Jr.;  and  Elizabeth  Antrim,  b. 
Paul  Barringer,  who  died  when  about  five  years  of  age.  c.  Theodoric 
Cecil,  who  died  unmarried,  d.  Scott  Cary,  who  married  Walline  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  whose  children  are  William  Adair  and 
Walline.  e.  Elizabeth  Baringer,  who  married  William  E.  Cox  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Mississippi,  and  whose  children  are  William  E.,  Jr.;  Marjorie 
Montgomery,  who  died  young;  Adair  Lyon;  Betsy;  and  James  Erwin. 
5.  Lucy,  who  married  Eagleton  M.  Smith  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
and  whose  only  child  is  Deaderick.  His  daughter  is  Margaret.  6.  Ida- 
lette,  who  married  Captain  Bromfield  Lewis  Ridley  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee.  Their  children  are  Adair  Lyon,  deceased;  Theodoric  C.,  de¬ 
ceased;  Lewis  B.,  who  married  Grey  Stateson  Hawkins  and  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  Jane  Grey  and  Margaret  Bromfield;  and  Leon  A.,  who  married 
Nancy  Ramsey,  and  whose  children  are  Leon,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Anne.  Of 
the  above  Lewis  B.  Ridley  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Fifty-ninth 
Infantry  regiment,  Fourth  Division  A.  E.  F.  He  was  in  France  about  a 
year,  and  saw  service  at  Aisne — Marne  Offensive,  in  the  drive  across  the 
Velse,  St.  Mihiel  Offensive,  and  Meuse  Argonne  Offensive,  when  he  was 
slightly  wounded  by  shell  fragment.  He  served  also  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany.  Leon  A.  Ridley  served  with  the  Hospital  Corps 
at  Camp  Demming,  New  Mexico,  but  did  not  see  oversea  service. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier)  Dead¬ 
erick.  Three  of  their  sons — Robert,  Inslee  and  Oakley — were  with  Col¬ 
onel  H.  M.  Ashby,  in  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 

JOHN  CROZIER,  the  first  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Cro¬ 
zier)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  “Fruit  Hill,”  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April 
7,  1832.  He  never  married,  and  made  his  home  with  his  brothers,  Inslee 
and  Oakley.  He  died  when  quite  old,  and  is  buried  near  Knoxville. 

MARGARET  FRANCES,  the  second  child  of  David  A.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Crozier)  Deaderick,  was  born  April  22,  1833.  She  married  F.  A. 
R.  Scott  of  Knoxville.  Their  children  were  Elizabeth  Crozier,  de¬ 
ceased;  James  Alexander;  Margaretta  Naomi,  deceased;  David  Dead¬ 
erick,  who  married  Ada  Meek,  and  whose  children  are  Elizabeth  Meek, 
Samuel  Luttrell  Akers,  and  Frank  Ramsey;  Frank  Ramsey,  deceased; 
Anne,  who  married  F.  T.  Nance,  and  whose  child  is  Margaretta;  Mary, 
deceased;  John  Barton,  deceased,  who  married  Ella  Bassett;  Clarence, 
deceased;  Frederick  William,  deceased,  who  married  Elizabeth  Crozier; 
and  Edith.  Margaretta  Frances  Deaderick  died  July  20,  1909. 
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ROBERT  VON  ALBADE,  the  third  child  of  David  A.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Crozier)  Deaderick,  was  born  December  12,  1834.  He  married 
Josephine  Davis  and  died  July  8,  1899,  leaving  no  children. 

DAVID,  the  fourth  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier) 
Deaderick,  was  born  June  16,  1836,  and  died  December  3,  1860,  un¬ 
married. 

ANNE,  the  fifth  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier)  Deader¬ 
ick,  was  born  October  12,  1839.  She  married  Carrick  Park,  and  their 
children  were  David  Deaderick,  who  died  young;  and  Elizabeth  Sophia, 
who  married  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Willard,  and  whose  children  are  Madeline 
and  Stephen  Hollet.  Anne  Deaderick  died  August  27,  1930. 

ALICE,  the  sixth  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier)  Dead¬ 
erick,  was  born  September  18,  1841.  She  married  Charles  McClung. 
Their  children  were  Pleasant  Miller,  who  married  Margaret  Dobbins, 
and  whose  child  is  Frank;  David  Deaderick,  who  married  and  whose 
children  are  David  and  Alice;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Kenneth 
Scott,  and  whose  children  are  Alice,  Margaret,  Kenneth,  Charles,  and 
Benjamin. 

INSLEE,  the  seventh  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier) 
Deaderick,  was  born  September  12,  1843.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Tennessee  Cavalry.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  he  performed  the  un¬ 
usual  feat  of  swimming  the  Mississippi  River,  near  where  the  Union  boat 
“Sultana”  sank.  The  levees  were  washed  down  and  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  main  river  was  overflowed  until  it  was  sixty  miles  wide.  The 
main  channel  of  the  river  was  about  a  mile  wide  and  had  a  depth  of  more 
than  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  current  of  five,  possibly  six  miles  an  hour. 
Most  of  the  distance  was  waded  on  horseback,  but  he  swam  the  main 
thannel  to  get  a  boat  they  thought  they  saw  on  the  other  shore.  Many 
blue-coats  were  seen  floating  in  the  back-water  at  the  time  of  his  crossing, 
and  negroes  in  boats  were  caught  robbing  the  dead,  and  were  driven  off 
by  the  Confederate  men.  No  boat  was  found  on  reaching  the  shore  so  he 
swam  back.  Later,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina, 
General  Wheeler  called  for  volunteers  to  join  General  E.  K.  Smith, 
commending  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department.  Inslee,  with  other  sol¬ 
diers,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  but  found  that  General  Smith’s  army  had 
surrendered  and  left.  Inslee’s  letters  to  his  father  during  the  war  were 
copied  in  David  Deaderick  Ill’s  Register,  and  give  most  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  battles  in  which  he  fought.  Some  of  his  original  letters  as  a, 
prisoner  of  war  are  in  the  Knoxville  Library.  The  most  interesting  of 
these,  perhaps,  is  the  “onion  juice”  letter.  One  side  of  the  letter  was 
written  in  ordinary  ink.  On  the  other  side  were  written  things,  which 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  not  allowed  to  tell.  When  the  family 
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ceived  the  letter  a  hot  iron  was  used,  when  the  “onion  juice”  message  be¬ 
came  as  ink.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Inslee  settled  on  a  farm  seven 
miles  from  Knoxville,  where  he  died  April  24,  1927.  He  was  of  small 
build  and  light  in  weight,  but  was  considered  a  brave  soldier.  Inslee 
Deaderick  married  Martha  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexander  C.  B.  Nichols,  a 
descendant  of  Joseph  Black.  Their  children  are  1.  Alice,  who  married 
James  M.  Grainger,  a  professor  in  the  Virginia  State  Normal,  at  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia.  Their  children  are  Fannie  Moses,  who  married  Wallace 
H.  Gilliam,  and  whose  child  is  Floriene  Turner;  David  D.;  Martha 
Ann;  James  M.;  Inslee  E.;  Lelia  Alice;  Mary  H.;  Wilson  Liberator; 
and  Annette.  2.  David  A.,  who  married  Marguerite  Miller,  and  whose 
children  are  Ralph  Inslee,  and  Rosanna.  About  five  years  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  David  Deaderick  married  Isabel  Thompson.  3.  Inslee  Win¬ 
fred,  who  married  Stella  Spangler,  and  whose  only  child  is  David  Ander¬ 
son.  Inslee  Winfred  was  a  member  of  Regiment  Number  Two, 
Company  Fifteen.  He  served  fifteen  months  in  France  with  the  Engi¬ 
neering  corp. 

OAKLEY,  the  eighth  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Crozier) 
Deaderick,  was  born  July  13,  1845.  He  married  Margaret  E.  Dykes, 
and  their  children  are  Elizabeth  Jane;  Inslee  Chalmers;  Paul  Stuart,  who 
married  Miss  Ganyon;  and  Raymond  Oakley,  who  married  Miss  Tucker, 
and  whose  children  are  Elbert;  Earnest;  Barbara;  Armentha;  Elizabeth; 
Nell;  Bertha;  Grace;  and  Oakley  Raymond,  who  died  August  2,  1932. 
Oakley  Deaderick  belonged  to  the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 

CHALMERS,  the  youngest  child  of  David  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Cro¬ 
zier)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Knoxville,  August  22,  1847.  He  was  one 
of  Knoxville’s  pioneer  physicians  and  surgeons  for  fifty  years.  “His 
medical  judgment  stood  unquestioned.  When  he  was  an  old  man,  it  was 
said  that  no  doctor  in  his  city  would  dare  defy  Doctor  Deaderick’s  ulti¬ 
matum  in  any  diagnosis.”  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  to  enlist,  but  was  too  young.  However,  during  the  illness 
of  his  brother  Oakley,  he  served  one  month  as  his  substitute,  his  only  mili¬ 
tary  experience  being  on  a  raid  into  Kentucky  with  the  Second  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  After  the  war  he  attended  for  three  and  a  half  years  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  of  which  Robert  E.  Lee  was  President  at  the 
time.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  in  1871.  He  married  Rebecca  Williams  of  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Dr.  Deaderick  had  great  confidence  in  the  growth 
of  Knoxville,  and  many  years  ago  financed  the  construction  of  the  Dead¬ 
erick  Building,  Knoxville’s  first  office  building,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Dooley-Gillespie  Building.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1919,  he 
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retired  from  active  practice.  His  private  character  and  professional  honor 
were  knightly  and  unblemished.  Few  men  have  ever  stood  for  the  high¬ 
est  worth  throughout  a  long  life  as  Dr.  Chalmers  Deaderick  stood  in 
Knoxville.”  Dr.  Deaderick  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  surgery  and 
also  two  novels.  He  died  April  14,  1927,  leaving  no  children. 

AMANDA  FRANCES  DEADERICK 

Amanda  Frances,  the  second  child  of  David  II  and  Margaretta  (An¬ 
derson)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  August  30,  1798.  She  must 
have  been  very  different  from  the  typical  girl  of  the  prudent  and  repressed 
era  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  full  of  pranks  and  was  athletic,  climbing 
trees,  and  running  barefoot  around  the  wainscoting  of  the  dining-room  if 
her  dignified  parents  were  absent.  Many  tales  of  her  pranks  are  told  by 
her  descendants.  Her  father  idolized  her,  sent  her  to  Salem’s  boarding 
school,  but  she,  resenting  the  strict  rules,  persuaded  him  to  bring  her  home. 
While  studying  music  and  art  in  Washington  City,  her  dramatic  vivacity 
made  her  popular.  Her  elopement  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  Dr.  David 
Nelson,  a  brilliant  young  surgeon  of  Jonesboro,  on  May  15,  1816,  was 
very  romantic.  One  day  when  she  saw  her  father  walking  in  the  yard  of 
his  home  she  went  to  him  and  asked  his  forgiveness. 

“Did  you  go  on  your  knees  to  him,  Frances?”  her  mother  asked.  “You 
should  have  gone  on  your  knees.” 

“He  took  me  to  his  heart,”  Frances  answered. — Rosa  Scott. 

Her  husband  was  an  infidel  when  she  married  him,  but  later  he  became 
a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  author  of  “The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,”  better  known  as  “Nelson  on  Infidelity,”  a 
rare  book  and  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  subject  ever  written.  It  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  also  wrote  several  hymns,  among 
which  is  that  commencing  with  “My  days  are  gliding  swiftly  by.” 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON  DEADERICK 

Joseph  Anderson,  the  third  child  of  David  and  Margaretta  (Anderson) 
Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  November  26,  1799.  He  died  young. 

ELIZA  ROSA  DEADERICK 

Eliza  Rosa,  the  fourth  child  of  David  II  and  Margaretta  (Anderson) 
Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  April  30,  1802.  She  married  on  June 
7,  1825,  her  cousin,  General  Alexander  Anderson,  formerly  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee.  General  Anderson  was  a  son  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Anderson,  who  was  a  brother  of  Margaretta  (Anderson)  Dead¬ 
erick.  (See  page  136).  Eliza  Rosa  was  educated  at  Salem,  and  later 
studied  music  and  art  in  Washington  City.  “Her  decision  and  courage 
were  outstanding  .  .  .  her  character  was  forceful.”  She  died  October  15, 
1886. 
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CORNELIA  GERALDINE,  the  first  child  of  General  Alexander 
and  Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  never  married.  Geraldine  Street 
in  Knoxville  is  named  for  her. 

JOSEPH,  the  second  child  of  General  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa 
(Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  young. 

MARGARET  FRANCES,  the  third  child  of  General  Alexander  and 
Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  married  Jacob  S.  Stuart  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Tennessee,  and  a  grandson  of  Captain  James  Stuart,  the  first 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  first  legislature  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Their  children  were  1.  Anne,  who  marrid  J.  B.  Kelly,  and  whose 
children  are  Adeline;  Nora  Sweet,  who  married  N.  Lester  Allison;  and 
Margaret,  who  married  R.  W.  Van  Camp,  and  whose  children  are  R. 
W.,  Jr.,  Adeline,  Katherine,  Margaret,  and  one  other  child.  2.  Hamp¬ 
den,  who  died  unmarried.  3.  Rosa  Alexine,  who  married  Charles  W. 
Irby,  and  whose  children  are  Charles  W.,  Jr.;  Edna  Rembrandt;  Betty 
and  Hallie,  who  died  in  infancy;  Madge;  Lois,  who  married  Will  Cain; 
Stuart,  who  married  Elizabeth  Mcllwaine;  and  Phillip.  4.  Fannie.  5. 
Adelia,  who  married  first,  Fred  Worth;  second,  Mr.  Southern.  6.  Jacob 
Gerald,  who  married  Frances  E.  Wray,  and  whose  daughter  is  Frances, 
who  married  Clyde  Key.  They  have  one  child,  Charlotte.  7.  James  D., 
who  married  first,  Gazelle  Launey;  second,  Mable - . 

ELIZA  ROSA,  the  fourth  child  of  General  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa 
(Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  unmarried. 

FRANCES  VON  ALBADE,  the  fifth  child  of  General  Alexander 
and  Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  married  Thomas  B.  McMillan 
of  Camden,  Alabama.  Their  children  were  1.  Von  Albade,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Virginia  Spiva,  and  whose  children  are  a.  Virginia,  who  married  G. 
Wallace  Jackson,  and  their  children  are  Emmet  C.;  G.  Wallace,  Jr., 
who  died  in  infancy;  and  Elizabeth,  b.  Fay.  c.  Thomas  B.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Bennet,  and  whose  son  is  Thomas,  d.  Lucille,  e.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  was  drowned.  2.  David  Thomas,  who  married,  first,  Ella 
Jenkins;  second,  Mary  Kate  Jackson.  3.  Ida  Bell.  4.  Rosa,  who  died 
in  childhood.  5.  Walter,  who  died  in  infancy.  6.  Lorena  Frances,  who 
married  Major  J.  S.  Robbins. 

ALEXANDER  VON  ALBADE,  the  sixth  child  of  General  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Eliza  R.osa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  early,  unmarried. 

EMMA  JOSEPHINE,  the  seventh  child  of  General  Alexander  and 
Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  young. 

ISADORE,  the  eighth  child  of  General  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa 
(Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  young. 
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DAVID  DEADERICK,  the  ninth  child  of  General  Alexander  and 
Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Nineteenth 
Tennessee  Infantry,  and  fought  in  all  that  regiment’s  engagements,  until 
after  the  raising  of  the  first  siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  was  regularly 
transferred  to  Colonel  James  Carter’s  First  Tennessee  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A., 
which  regiment  participated  in  the  Southwest  Virginia  Company  with 
General  Early  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  at  Pied¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  in  1864.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  senior  captain 
of  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Knoxville.  In  1878  he  was  elected  as 
a  democrat  to  the  position  of  State  District  Attorney  of  Knox  County;  in 
1886  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  position,  but  was  defeated  by  T.  A. 
R.  Nelson,  Jr.  In  1907  the  criminal  court  of  Knox  County  was  re¬ 
established  and  Governor  Patterson  appointed  David  A.  Anderson  judge 
of  that  court,  but  in  1908  Judge  T.  A.  R.  Nelson  defeated  him.  Judge 
Nelson  and  Judge  Anderson  were  the  best  of  friends,  but  strong  opponents 
politically.  Judge  Anderson  was  a  member  of  the  “Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  having  inherited  that  right  from  the  Andersons.  He  married 
Fannie,  daughter  of  John  Franklin  Deaderick.  Their  two  sons  died  in 
youth. 

ADELIA,  the  tenth  child  of  General  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa 
(Deaderick)  Anderson,  married  James  Foster  Scott  of  Knoxville.  Seven 
children  were  born  to  them.  1.  Alexander  A.,  who  married  Stella  French, 
and  whose  children  were  Mary  Adelia,  who  died  young;  Dorothy,  who 
married  Clyde  D.  Kelso,  and  whose  children  are  Clyde,  Jr.,  Alexander, 
and  Robert;  and  Alexander  A.,  Jr.,  who  married  Polly  Parker.  2. 
Rosa  Naomi,  who  is  prominently  identified  with  the  literary  interests  of 
Knoxville,  and  a  contributor  to  magazines.  3.  James  Foster,  Jr.,  who 
married  Fannie  George,  and  was  city  physician  of  Knoxville  during 
Mayor  Gass’s  administration.  4.  Kenneth  K.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
New  Mexico,  who  married  Lillie,  only  daughter  of  Charles  and  Alice 
(Deaderick)  McClung,  and  whose  children  are  Alice,  Kenneth,  Jr., 
Charles  McClung,  and  Benjamin.  5.  Ethel  Lee,  who  married  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Thomas,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  whose  children  are  Theo¬ 
dore  and  Scott.  6.  Edwin  Ramsey,  who  married  Mabel  Sleet.  7.  Hugh 
Francis,  who  died  young. 

GEORGE  WHITFIELD,  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick)  Anderson,  died  in  infancy. 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON  DEADERICK 

Joseph  Anderson,  the  fifth  child  of  David  II  and  Margaretta  (Ander¬ 
son)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  May  12,  1804.  On  January  20, 
1831,  he  married  his  cousin,  Emeline  M.  Anderson.  Little  is  known  of 
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Joseph  Deaderick.  He  died  at  Jonesboro  in  1835,  leaving  no  children. 
After  his  death  his  wife  reared  the  children  of  Myra  Anderson  Gammon, 
who  had  died.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  James  Polk  Gammon. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  DEADERICK 

John  Franklin,  the  sixth  child  of  David  II  and  Margaretta  (Ander¬ 
son)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  October  21,  1806.  He  graduated 
at  Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  and  received  his  early  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  father’s  store,  where  he  was  noted  for  the  perfect  order  in 
which  he  kept  the  records  of  his  office.  He  was  considered  a  “remark¬ 
able  man,  scrupulous  in  business  and  noted  for  marked  punctuality.” 
About  the  year  1 840,  Franklin  Deaderick  was  appointed  Clerk  and  Master 
for  Washington  County  by  Judge  Thomas  L.  Williams,  who  was  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  greater  part  of  East  Tennessee.  Chancery  Court  was  held 
once  a  year  in  each  county,  as  the  chancellor’s  division  embraced  so  much 
territory;  so  by  the  agreement  of  the  participants  in  a  lawsuit  a  great 
many  cases  were  heard  by  the  Clerk  and  Master’s  report  of  the  case  to  the 
judge,  thus  facilitating  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  the  court.  Franklin 
Deaderick  was  Clerk  and  Master  at  Jonesboro  for  twenty-seven  years, 
where  his  long  experience  made  him  a  valuable  man  in  this  particular. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  the  points  of  law  and  there  were  few  lawyers 
“better  posted  in  chancery  law  than  he.”  In  1870,  when  James  W. 
Deaderick  and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson  were  elected  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Tennessee,  the  matter  of  selecting  the  clerk  of  the  court  at 
Knoxville  was  left  entirely  to  Judge  Nelson,  who  knowing  of  Franklin 
Deaderick’s  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position,  appointed  him  in  preference 
to  his  brother-in-law,  W.  T.  Jones,  who  was  also  an  applicant.  He  held 
this  position  of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  for  fourteen  years.  Franklin 
Deaderick  lived  in  Knoxville,  where  he  had  moved  in  1870,  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  returned  to  Jonesboro. 

“He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  was  noted  for  his  strict 
honesty  ....  One  time  he  engaged  a  lawyer  to  attend  to  some  legal  busi¬ 
ness  for  him.  The  lawyer  did  some  work  in  preparing  the  case  for  court, 
but  died  before  the  suit  was  entered  on  the  record.  The  case  was  turned 
over  to  other  lawyers,  and  no  record  of  the  deceased  lawyer’s  work  was 
made.  And  in  fact  there  was  no  legal  claim  to  a  fee,  but  Mr.  Dead¬ 
erick,  from  his  long  experience  knew  that  the  widow  was  entitled  to 
reimbursement,  and  he  went  to  her  and  paid  her  $50  for  the  work  done 
by  her  husband,  explaining  to  her  that  the  money  could  not  very  well  go 
through  the  hands  of  the  administrator  as  there  was  no  record  of  the 
services  having  been  rendered.”  — Selden  Nelson  in  “The  Deaderick 
Family,”  published  in  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  in  1908,  ’09. 

Another  characteristic  for  which  Franklin  Deaderick  was  noted  was 
his  promptness;  he  was  always  on  time  to  meet  all  of  his  engagements. 
Before  he  went  to  Knoxville  he  had  lived  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  north- 
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east  of  Jonesboro,  in  the  “Cottage.”  He  was  so  prompt  that  it  is  related 
that  the  citizens  along  the  road  could  tell  what  time  of  the  day  it  was 
when  he  passed.  This  was  especially  true  on  Sundays,  for  when  the 
people  saw  his  carriage  they  knew  it  was  time  to  start  to  church,  even  if 
they  hadn’t  heard  the  church  bells. 

On  September  13,  1831,  John  Franklin  Deaderick  married  Rebecca 
L.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lanier  and  Susan  (Taylor)  Williams,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Williams  of  Yadkin  County,  North 
Carolina.  She  died  near  Jonesboro  September  7,  1857. 

His  niece,  Adeline  Deaderick,  relates  the  following  incident:  She  was 
visiting  in  his  home  once,  and  for  some  reason  did  not  go  to  church  one 
Sunday  morning.  Upon  the  return  of  the  family  from  church  Franklin 
Deaderick  asked  of  his  niece:  “Well,  Addie,  what  have  you  been  doing 
this  morning?”  She,  thinking  she  had  passed  her  time  very  profitably, 
replied,  “I’ve  been  writing  to  my  mother.”  “Oh,  oh,  Addie !  ”  exclaimed 
her  strict  Presbyterian  uncle,  “you  mustn’t  write  letters  on  Sunday.” 

Franklin  Deaderick’s  handwriting  was  very  peculiar  and  was  difficult 
to  read  until  one  became  familiar  with  it,  and  then  his  style  of  writing 
was  very  clear  and  attractive. 

He  was  called  the  best  Belles  Lettres  scholar  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
His  verse  was  of  unusual  quality,  and  he  left  material  for  short  stories, 
with  one  or  two  finished  tales.  With  a  little  encouragement  he  doubtless 
would  have  been  among  the  south’s  early  story  writers.  During  his  last 
illness  he  reread  Scott  “with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  school-boy.”  When  an 
old  man  he  returned  to  Jonesboro  and  built  a  large  brick  house  on  the 
site  of  “Popular  Hill.” 

John  Franklin  Deaderick  died  at  Jonesboro,  September  12,  1884. 

Thirteen  children  were  born  to  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Williams) 
Deaderick,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

JOSEPH  W.,  the  first  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Deaderick,  never  married.  He  enlisted  in  Captain  Willet’s  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  lieutenant,  but  died  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  in  August  1861. 

DAVID,  the  second  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Williams) 
Deaderick,  was  born  February  12,  1835.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as 
assistant  quartermaster  of  his  regiment  but  was  excused  on  account  of 
defective  eyesight.  He  married  first,  Floretta  Nelson  of  Illinois,  and 
their  children  are  Bertha,  who  is  a  missionary;  Ernest;  and  Ina,  who  is 
dead.  David  Deaderick  married  a  second  time,  Eva  Clarkson,  and  their 
only  child  Margaret,  married  Albert  Stone,  and  their  child  is  David 
Deaderick.  David  Deaderick  died  January  25,  1906. 

WILLIAM  VAN  DYKE,  the  third  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Re¬ 
becca  (Williams)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  August 
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1836.  He  was  educated  at  Martin  Academy,  at  Washington  College, 
Tennessee,  and  at  Dickenson  College,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  thought  that 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  in  the  Quarter- 
Master  Department,  and  was  also  Paymaster.  He  was  a  democrat,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for 
East  Tennessee.  At  the  end  of  his  services  upon  the  Bench,  Judge  Dead- 
erick  returned  to  his  home  in  Jonesboro,  and  followed  his  profession  until 
his  death  on  September  23,  1883.  “As  a  lawyer  he  was  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  careful  and  painstaking.  He  was  known  to  be  a  thorough  student, 
and  to  be  entirely  conscientious  in  his  opinions.  He  is  entitled  to  a  place 
among  prominent  lawyers  of  Tennessee,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  actual 
accomplishment  as  of  a  capability  for  the  highest  order  of  professional 
work  and  professional  success.”  He  went  into  a  partnership  with  his 
uncle,  James  W.  Deaderick,  and  his  cousin,  James  G.  Deaderick,  which 
lasted  until  James  Deaderick  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  in  1870. 
William  V.  Deaderick  married  Eva,  daughter  of  General  Alfred  Jack- 
son  of  Jonesboro.  He  died  September  27,  1883.  Their  children  were 
1.  Alfred  Eugene,  deceased,  whose  son  is  William  V.,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Houk,  and  whose  only  child  is  Elizabeth.  2.  John  Franklin,  deceased, 
who  married  Jennie  B.  Hughes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  whose  children 
are  John  Franklin;  Alfred  Eugene,  who  served  overseas  during  the  World 
War;  and  Virginia.  3.  Cora  Lanier,  deceased,  who  married  William 
Brown.  4.  Laura  Lee,  deceased,  who  married  John  Isaac  Cox.  5.  Henry 
Jackson,  deceased.  6.  Edward  Lee.  7.  Claude  Taylor.  8,  Charles 
York,  who  married  Eva  B.  Smith  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  and  whose  only 
child  is  Mary  Lorena.  Charles  York  saw  service  in  Cuba  in  Company 
D,  Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  9.  William,  who  died  in  infancy. 

SUSAN  S.,  the  fourth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Williams) 
Deaderick,  never  married.  She  died  January  4,  1923. 

MARY  FRANCES,  the  fifth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca 
(Williams)  Deaderick,  married  Judge  David  D.  Anderson,  and  their 
sons,  Roy  H.  and  Frank  Deaderick  are  both  dead. 

EUGENE  L.,  the  sixth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Deaderick,  married  his  first  cousin,  Rebecca  Williams.  Seven 
children  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  He  was  a 
doctor  in  Knoxville  for  many  years. 

ELIZA  ROSA,  the  seventh  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Deaderick,  was  the  second  wife  of  Edward  Rogan.  She  left  no 
children  and  died  October  24,  1899. 

ISADORE  A.,  the  eighth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Wil- 
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liams)  Deaderick,  was  the  first  wife  of  Edward  Rogan.  She  died  No¬ 
vember  20,  1893,  leaving  two  children,  Carrie  and  Sue  Deaderick. 

THOMAS  OAKLEY,  the  ninth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca 
(Williams)  Deaderick,  born  May  19,  1851,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  where  he  afterwards  taught,  and  at  Cumberland  University. 
He  also  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  after  re¬ 
turning  to  this  country  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  West  Florida  semi¬ 
nary,  and  Latin  and  French  in  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 
He  studied  music  in  Europe  and  was  a  talented  musician.  He  possessed 
a  beautiful  voice,  and  published  many  of  his  own  compositions.  Thomas 
Deaderick  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Heiskell  of 
Knoxville,  and  their  children  are  1.  William  Heiskell,  a  physician  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas;  2.  John  Franklin,  who  is  dead;  3.  Louise,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Carr,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Savannah,  Georgia; 
4.  Edith,  who  married  John  V.  Erskine  of  Weaverville,  North  Carolina; 
and  5.  a  child  who  is  dead.  Thomas  Oakley  Deaderick  died  May  4, 
1928. 

KATHERINE,  the  tenth  child  of  John  Franklin  and  Rebecca  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Deaderick,  never  married.  She  possessed  a  beautiful  voice,  which 
was  trained  in  Europe. 

CORNELIA,  called  Nina,  the  youngest  child  of  John  Franklin  and 
Rebecca  (Williams)  Deaderick,  married  R.  B.  Glenn,  governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1904  and  1906.  Their  children  are  Chalmers  L.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Jessie  Morrow  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  and  whose  only  child 
is  Chalmers  L.,  Jr.;  and  Rebecca  Williams,  who  married  Daniel  Engle 
Hoffman  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  children  are  Nina  Deaderick,  and 
Mary  Engle. 

GEORGE  AND  THOMAS  DEADERICK 

George  and  Thomas,  the  seventh  and  eighth  children  of  David  II  and 
Margaretta  (Anderson)  Deaderick,  were  twins.  They  were  born  April 
4,  1810,  and  died  young. 

JUDGE  JAMES  WILLIAM  DEADERICK 

James  William,  the  ninth  and  youngest  child  of  David  II  and  Margar¬ 
etta  (Anderson)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  November  25,  1812. 
“He  was  the  most  honored  and  most  eminent  of  all  who  bore  the  Dead¬ 
erick  name.”  He  had  the  best  educational  advantages  to  be  had  at  that 
time.  After  a  course  of  primary  training  at  home  he  entered  Washington 
College  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then  entered  East  Tennessee  College 
at  Knoxville,  now  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
Later  he  attended  Centre  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  John  C.  Young.  “Old  Centre”  was  the  first  brick  building 
erected  in  1 820.  It  is  said  that  more  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  preach- 
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ers,  and  college  professors  have  graduated  from  this  college  than  any 
other  institution  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  Here  he  met  Adeline  Clif¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell,  and  mar¬ 
ried  on  November  8,  1832,  before  completing  his  college  course,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  from  Jonesboro  to  Cheek’s  Cross 
Roads  in  Jefferson  County,  now  Hamblen,  where  he  owned  a  valuable 
’estate  inherited  from  his  father.  The  stately  old  home  still  stands.  In 
1833,  he  commenced  merchandising  here  on  a  limited  capital,  carrying 
on  a  farm  at  the  same  time.  From  1833  to  1841  he  was  postmaster  at 
Cheek’s  Cross  Roads. 

\ 

“Generous  and  confiding,  without  business  experience,  or  knowledge 
of  men,  and  fond  of  good  living  and  the  manly  sports  of  the  day,  he  soon 
ran  through  his  modest  patrimony,  most  of  it  going  to  pay  security  debts 
for  friends  for  whom  he  had  endorsed.” 

With  a  heavy  debt  hanging  over  him,  he  left  Cheek’s  Cross  Roads  and 
in  1841  went  to  Iowa  under  an  appointment  from  President  Tyler  as 
agent  for  the  Pottawattomy  Indians.  He  remained  there  six  or  eight 
months  when  he  returned  to  Jonesboro,  called  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
wife.  While  in  Tennessee  his  position  was  usurped. 

His  brother,  John  Franklin,  said  of  him:  “He  lost  all  of  his  property, 
his  means  barely  sufficing  to  pay  his  indebtedness  which  he  did  by  a  sale 
of  everything,  conducting  himself  through  the  entire  transaction  in  a 
manner  so  fair,  so  just  and  honorable  as  not  only  to  maintain  his  reputation 
unblemished,  but  to  enhance  his  standing  as  a  man,  whose  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  had  been  tested  and  established  by  the  ordeal  of  adversity.” — John 
Franklin  in  G.  M.  D.  Cantrell’s  account. 

James  W.  Deaderick  with  his  wife  and  their  five  children  then  occu¬ 
pied  Franklin  Deaderick’s  cabin,  near  his  home  the  “Cottage,”  two  miles 
from  Jonesboro.  It  was  here  that  at  the  insistence  of  his  wife  James  W. 
Deaderick  studied  law.  “You  have  more  sense  than  any  of  your  brothers, 
Mr.  Deaderick,”  she  persisted,  “and  you  can  make  a  success.”  He  read 
law  under  Judge  Seth  J.  W.  Lucky  and  Judge  Thomas  L.  Williams. 
Judge  Lucky  lent  him  books  and  advised  with  him.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Jonesboro,  in  1844,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  by 
Judge  Lucky  and  Chancellor  Thomas  L.  Williams.  When  James  Dead¬ 
erick  presented  himself  to  be  examined  for  license,  Judge  Lucky  remarked, 
“You  need  no  examination.” 

He  opened  his  office  at  Jonesboro,  but  did  not  meet  with  immediate 
success,  and  was  somewhat  despondent.  He  was  much  encouraged  at  this 
time  by  Judge  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  who  remarked  to  him,  “It  seems 
to  me  you  are  discouraged;  but  I  know  enough  of  the  law,  and  enough  of 
you  to  feel  sure  that  if  you  will  persevere  you  will  succeed.”  “Taking 
courage  form  these  words,  he  went  forward  and  has  achieved  a  measure 
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of  success  attained  by  but  few  men  in  the  profession.  It  must  have  been 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  generous  and  noble-hearted  Nelson  to  find,  in 
after  years,  the  young  lawyer  whom  he  had  thus  encouraged  in  his  early 
struggles,  occupying  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench  with  himself.” 

In  1851  to  1852  he  was  elected  senator  on  the  whig  ticket  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Sullivan,  Carter,  and  Johnson.  He  served  at  this  session  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  internal  improvements.  This  was  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  which  the  internal  improvement  act,  known  as  the  “Omni¬ 
bus  Bill,”  was  passed.  This  bill  loaned  the  credit  of  the  state  to  several 
railroad  companies.  One  of  these  was  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
railroad  from  Knoxville  to  Bristol.  He  advocated  and  voted  for  all  the 
internal  improvement  measures  adopted  at  that  session.  The  bonds  issued 
under  this  act  and  subsequent  enactments  are  the  obligations  that  have 
entered  largely  into  politics  and  legislation  of  the  State  since  the  Civil 
War. 

James  Deaderick  was  associated  in  practice  with  the  first  lawyers  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  the  partner  of  Judge  Andrews  and  Judge  T.  A.  R. 
Nelson.  Colonel  Landon  C.  Haynes,  who  later  became  the  great  orator 
of  East  Tennessee,  was  a  law  student  under  him. 

In  the  division  of  the  parties  which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  his 
majority  till  the  disruption  of  the  old  whig  organization  some  years  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  James  Deaderick  was  an  ardent  follower  of  “Harry  of 
the  West.”  After  the  war  he  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
but  having  been  on  the  bench  most  of  the  time,  he  took  no  active  part  in 
politics.  On  May  26,  1860,  he  was  nominated  county  elector  on  the  Bell 
and  Everett  presidential  ticket  for  the  first  Congressional  district.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  was  made  district  elector,  but  soon  retired  from  the  race 
and  on  July  28,  1861,  at  a  convention  held  at  Greenville,  James  Dead¬ 
erick  was  unanimously  nominated  district  elector.  James  W.  Deaderick’s 
speeches  were  well  received.  He  was  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Union, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  union  convention  at  Greenville  June  17,  1861, 
but  after  Tennessee  voted  to  secede  he  stood  with  his  State.  Although 
he  was  too  old  for  active  service,  six  of  his  sons  fought  in  his  stead. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Tennessee  was  undergoing  “Recon¬ 
struction,”  there  sprang  into  existence  a  secret  political  society  called  the 
“Loyal  League.”  This  organization  consisted  of  negroes  and  a  great 
number  of  worthless  men  from  the  North,  called  carpetbaggers  be¬ 
cause  they  carried  all  their  worldly  possessions  in  a  carpetbag.  These 
carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  held  nearly  all  the  offices,  and  no  citizen  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Confederacy  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
government.  Though  carpetbaggers  never  held  power  in  Tennessee,  the 
Loyal  League  was  organized  there,  and  “in  some  places  showed  many  of 
its  worst  features.”  They  overran  the  town  of  Jonesboro,  and  attempted 
to  drive  out  all  men  of  prominence,  who  had  sympathized  or  taken  part 
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in  the  late  rebellion.  Mr.  Deaderick  having  sympathized  with  the  South, 
was  subjected  to  much  trouble  and  annoyance  from  them.  Several  notes 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Loyal  League,  telling  him  to  leave  town  or 
he  would  be  killed.  His  friends  advised  him  to  ignore  these  notes.  One 
night,  about  nine  o’clock,  in  April  1866,  a  mob  of  forty  or  fifty  men, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  New  York  lawyer,  named  Scudder,  surrounded 
the  Deaderick  house  and  entered,  ordering  Mr.  Deaderick  “to  leave 
Jonesboro  or  be  killed.”  The  next  morning  the  sheriff  and  citizens  of 
Jonesboro,  hearing  of  the  threats,  offered  him  protection,  but  he  did  not 
wish  any  blood-shed  and  went  to  Bristol,  on  the  Tennessee-Virginia  line. 
His  family  followed  a  week  later.  He  remained  here  about  a  year,  and 
then  removed  to  Knoxville. 

In  1870  the  bar  of  East  Tennessee  by  an  almost  unanimous  petition 
requested  James  Deaderick  to  become  a  candidate  for  supreme  judge  of 
the  state.  He  was  elected  under  the  persent  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
was  adopted  in  that  year  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  1875,  on  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  he  was  chosen  Chief  Justice  by  his 
.  associates  on  the  bench,  and  in  1878  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  Chief 
Justice,  which  position  he  held  until  1886,  when  he  declined  re-election 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  voluntarily  retired  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term.  After  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Supreme 
Bench,  he  was  proposed  for  governor.  A  leading  and  influential  demo¬ 
crat  of  Knoxville  stated  that  if  Judge  Deaderick  was  nominated  as  he 
believed  he  would  be,  he  would  carry  the  State  by  thirty  thousand  majority ; 
and  it  was  maintained  that  he  would  carry  East  Tennessee  solid,  as  “he 
had  a  wonderful  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people.” 

Judge  Deaderick  returned  to  his  home  in  Jonesboro;  and  in  1882  he 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  He  lived  in 
retirement  until  his  death  on  October  7,  1890,  after  suffering  for  some 
weeks  from  blood-poisoning.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  family  burial 
ground  on  Rocky  Hill  in  Jonesboro.  Mrs.  Deaderick  survived  him  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  is  buried  by  his  side. 

On  October  1 1,  1890,  at  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  the  State,  resolutions 
were  passed  which  may  be  found  in  fifth  Pickle  report  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  and  which  were  adopted  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
as  follows: 


State  Bar’s  Memorial 

“Eminent  success  in  the  legal  profession  is  not  reached  by  the  larger  number  of 
its  devotees — certainly  but  few,  beginning  as  late  in  life  as  did  Judge  Deaderick, 
have  reached  its  summit — the  office  of  presiding  judge  of  last  resort.  He  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  surmounted,  lying  all  along  the 
road  to  the  objective  point  of  his  ambition  and  his  hopes  in  the  far  dim  future 

“With  him  justice  was  the  greatest  interest  of  man  on  earth,  and  he  measured  it 
out,  equal  and  exact,  to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion.  He  wrote  no  line 
that,  leaving  his  great  office,  he  could  wish  to  blot.  Sixteen  years  he  wore  the  er¬ 
mine,  and  when  he  put  it  off  it  was  as  immaculate  as  when  he  put  it  on.” 
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Judge  Deaderick  never  allied  himself  to  but  one  secret  society,  the 
Odd-Fellows,  which  order  he  joined  in  1845.  He  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  for  many  years  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Jonesboro,  the  church  of  the  Deaderick  family.  This  old  church  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  and  in  which  the  Deadericks  worshipped, 
is  still  standing.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  this  church  the  Deadericks 
were  its  “most  liberal  contributors.”  It  is  a  brick  structure,  and  at  present 
is  in  good  condition,  though  of  rather  quaint  style  and  architecture.  It  was 
dedicated  August  16,  1850  and  organized  in  1790. 

Two  fine  portraits  by  Peale  of  Judge  Deaderick  and  his  wife  are  in 
possession  of  the  family,  and  one  of  Judge  Deaderick  by  Frank  Anderson 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Allan  Belvin  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Joshua  Caldwell  in  his  “Sketches  of  Bench  and  Bar  of  Tennessee,” 
says  of  Judge  Deaderick: 

“There  was  no  pretense  of  superior  learning  in  his  opinions.  They  were  always 
written  and  were  generally  short  and  without  much  citation  of  authority.  He  did  not 
disregard  the  written  law  but  did  not  believe,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  what  had 
been  written  should  prevail  against  manifest  justice.  He  was  thoroughly  honest  and 
just  as  a  man,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  Judge.” 

His  brother,  John  Franklin  Deaderick,  in  his  Biographical  Sketch  of 
him  in  1881,  said: 

“As  a  lawyer  he  was  clear-headed  and  well  versed  in  his  profession,  a  graceful 
and  earnest  speaker,  a  strong  and  efficient  advocate.  He  possessed,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends,  a  combination  of  qualities  eminently  fitting  him  for  a  judicial  position, 
rare  power  of  discrimination,  and  impartial  conception  of  the  rights  of  all  parties 
to  a  controversy  (for  which  he  has  always  been  remarkable),  firmness  without  ob- 
stinancy,  justness  without  sternness,  courtesy  without  weakness,  and  adherence  to  his 
conviction  of  rights  which  no  sinister  motive  can  shake,  and  the  legal  love,  and  the 
intellectual  strength  befitting  his  position.  As  a  man  his  character  is  without  re¬ 
proach  .  .  .  .” 

ARTHUR  VON  ALBADE,  the  oldest  child  of  Judge  James  W. 
and  Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Dot,” 
was  born  in  Hamblen  County,  Tennessee,  August  2,  1833.  He  was  at 
West  Point  for  a  while,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  Ninteenth  Tennessee  Infantry  under  Major  Frank  Cheat¬ 
ham  and  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  Army.  After  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  on  April  6,  1862,  at  their  organization  at  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
he  volunteered  as  a  private  under  his  brother  James,  who  was  a  colonel  in 
charge  of  Company  B,  Nineteenth  Tennessee  Infantry.  Arthur  Dead¬ 
erick  preferred  being  a  private  under  his  brother,  rather  than  an  officer  in 
another  company.  He  was  color  sergeant  of  Company  B,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  a  lieutenant.  He  received  his  commission  as 
captain  and  was  in  ninteen  battles  and  twenty-one  skirmishes,  among  them 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  In  July  1854,  he  married  Mary  Adeline 
Walker  of  New  Market,  Tennessee,  when  she  was  not  quite  fourteen 
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years  of  age,  and  he  but  twenty-one.  They  celebrated  their  golden- 
wedding,  and  in  July  1927,  they  celebrated  their  seventy-third  wedding 
anniversary.  • 

For  many  years  Arthur  Deaderickwas  the  proprietor  of  Unaka  Springs, 
Unicoi  County,  Tennessee,  a  popular  summer  resort  at  one  time.  He 
died  June  9,  1929,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  Six  children  were  born  to 
Arthur  Von  Albade  and  Adeline  (Walker)  Deaderick.  1.  James  W., 
who  married  Sabra  Johnson.  Their  children  are  Mary  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Henry  R.  Duncan;  Annie  F.,  who  died  young;  Louise  C.,  who 
married  W.  A.  West,  and  whose  children  are  Sabra  and  E valine;  Ada 
Meek,  who  has  never  married;  William  F.,  who  married  Queenie  Jones, 
and  whose  children  are  James  W.,  Mary,  and  Billy;  Rachel  E.,  who 
married  H.  M.  Johnson,  and  whose  only  child  is  Milsum  D.;  Arhur  Von 
Albade;  and  Clara  B.,  who  married  Justus  W.  Berge  and  whose  child 
is  Louise  Ann.  Of  the  children  listed  above  Arthur  Von  Albade  saw 
service  during  the  World  War,  in  the  gun  crew  on  U.  S.  S.  Louisiana, 
and  then  was  transferred  to  submarine  squadron  with  the  R.  submarines 
and  served  more  than  a  year,  when  he  went  in  as  apprentice  seaman,  then 
seaman  second  class,  and  then  third  class  officer.  2.  Henry  McDowell, 
who  married  Carrie  Clarkson.  Their  children  are  Mary,  who  married 
Guy  Slaughter;  George,  who  married  Chambliss  Pierce,  and  whose 
children  are  Dorothy  and  Chambliss;  and  Clarkson,  who  married  Maud 
Elizabeth  Edwards,  and  whose  children  are  Elizabeth  Clarkson,  Henry 
McDowell,  and  June  Shelby.  3.  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married  James 
Brown.  Their  children  are  a.  Fanny,  deceased,  and  b.  James  Fred,  who  was 
Regimental  Supply  Sergeant  of  the  three  hundred  and  eleventh  Infantry 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Division,  known  as  the  Lightning  Division,  during 
the  World  War,  married  Violetta  Kay,  and  whose  only  child  is  Elizabeth, 
c.  Adeline,  who  married  Charles  Lyle,  and  whose  children  are  Mary  Louise 
and  Charlotte.  4.  Lula,  who  married  William  Lane  Martin.  Their 
children  are  Griffen  Deaderick,  who  served  as  “sapper”  in  the  Twelfth 
Canadian  Railway  Troops  in  England  and  France  during  the  World  War, 
and  who  married  Ellen  Fouracre,  an  English  girl;  Charlie  Bartley,  who 
served  as  First  Lieutenant,  Headquarters  Troop  Commander,  Fifth  Army 
Corps  in  France,  during  the  World  War,  married  Ruth  Harrison,  and 
their  children  are  Charles  Harrison,  Mary,  and  Ruth;  Arthur  V.,  who 
died  young;  Robert  Lee,  who  enlisted  in  S.  A.  T.  C.,  and  served  as  a 
private  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  during  the  World  War,  married  Ida  May 
Shine;  Alfred  Shelby,  who  saw  the  same  service  as  his  brother  Robert, 
married  Esther  Walters,  and  their  child  is  Alfred  S.,  Jr.;  Mary 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Milton  P.  Burns;  Sabra  McDowell,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  L.  Harris,  and  whose  children  are  Barbara  McDowell  and 
William  Lane;  and  Willie  Clifton,  who  married  Albert  Parsons,  and 
whose  child  is  Mary  Ellen.  5.  Charles  Clarkson,  who  married  first, 
Maud  Martin,  who  died  September  1908,  and  whose  children  are  Thomas 
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McDowell;  Alfred  Shelby,  who  married  Rosalind  Burkett;  and  Mary 
Elizabeth.  He  married  second,  Lena  Waddell,  and  their  only  child  is 
Charles.  Charles  Clarkson  Deaderick  died  December  6,  1930.  6.  Mon¬ 
roe  Meek,  who  married  first,  Hazel  Wilbur;  second,  Mrs.  Agnes  Martin. 

SHELBY  McDOWELL,  the  second  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and 
Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  in  1834.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  of  the  family.  On  August  20,  1861,  he  married 
Louise  Sevier  Brown,  daughter  of  Major  Byrd  and  Louise  Rebecca  (Se¬ 
vier)  Brown,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Governor 
John  Sevier. 

Shelby  Deaderick  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  when  his  state  seceded 
he  went  with  it.  He  was  second  lieutenant  in  Company  I  of  the  sixty- 
third  Tennessee  Infantry,  of  which  James  Gillespie,  of  Carter  County, 
Tennessee,  and  a  cousin  of  United  States  Senator  Robert  L.  Taylor,  was 
captain.  The  Sixty-third  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Abraham 
Fulkerson.  In  the  engagement  at  Chickamauga,  Major  John  Alfred 
Aiken  was  in  command.  In  his  report,  which  may  be  found  in  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  War  Between  the  States,”  published  by  the  United  States 
Government,  Vol.  30,  Series  1,  part  2,  were  four  hundred  men  of  the 
Bixty-third  regiment  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
September  19  and  20,  1863.  Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  wounded  and  sixteen  killed.  Lieutenant  Deaderick  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Gillespie  were  charging  up  Snodgrass  Hill  when  the  same  piece  of 
shell  killed  them  both  instantly.  The  shot  went  through  Lieutenant  Dead- 
erick’s  neck,  and  entered  Captain  Gillespie’s  temple.  Dr.  Eugene  Dead¬ 
erick,  son  of  John  Franklin  Deaderick,  was  in  the  battle  and  saw  the  two 
fall.  They  were  wrapped  in  the  same  blanket  and  buried  in  the  same 
grave. 

John  Wallace  is  the  only  child  of  Shelby  McDowell  and  Louise  Sevier 
(Brown)  Deaderick.  According  tc  Selden  Nelson  he  probably  has  more 
ancestors  who  were  prominently  identified  with  pioneer  settling  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  government  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  than  any  other 
man  in  East  Tennessee.  On  the  maternal  side  there  was  Jacob  Brown, 
the  pioneer  settler  and  purchaser  of  a  large  body  of  land  from  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians  on  the  Nolachucky  River  near  Jonesboro.  John  Wallace 
Deaderick  married  Hattie  Blevins.  Their  children  are  Shelby  Franklin, 
who  married  Lucy  Dell  Bisher,  and  whose  children  are  Phyllis  Louise 
and  Shelby  Franklin,  Jr.;  Cary  Lucy  married  Martin  Winn  Moseley, 
and  whose  children  are  Wallace  Robert,  Martin  Winn,  Jr.,  Cary  Elaine, 
and  Eunice  Elaine,  twins;  Osro  Hadley,  who  married  Beulah  Young, 
and  whose  children  are  Jean  Ann  and  Donna  Marie;  Eunice  Addaline, 
who  married  Dr.  Arthur  Hall  Williams;  Kelly  Dent,  who  was  in  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  Washington  during 
the  World  War;  Anna  Mae  State,  who  married  Floyd  L.  Wright,  and 
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whose  child  is  Floyd  L.,  Jr.;  Mamie  Ruth,  who  married  Earnest  F.  Bar¬ 
clay,  and  whose  children  are  Coleen  Ruth  and  Ruth  Franklin;  and  Van 
Dyke,  who  died  young.  Osro  Hadley  Deaderick,  above,  was  in  the  In¬ 
fantry  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  in  the  World  War,  which  Divis¬ 
ion  was  lost  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  He  was  one  of  two  men,  who, 
when  the  Lost  Battalion  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  volunteered  to  go 
for  help  and  found  his  way  out  of  the  forest. 

ANNA  MARY,  the  third  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and  Adeline 
(McDowell)  Deaderick  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  September  22,  1836. 
James  Deaderick  was  so  proud  of  his  first  daughter,  that  he  called  her 
“the  greatest  girl  in  the  State,”  and  throughout  her  life  she  was  known  to 
her  friends  as  “State.”  On  June  16,  1859,  she  married  her  half  second 
cousin,  William  Deaderick  Van  Dyke,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee,  who  was  a  son  of  Chancellor  Thomas  Nixon  Van  Dyke, 
a  lawyer  at  Athens,  Tennessee.  (See  page  94).  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  was 
active  in  the  original  organization  of  the  United  Confederate  Daughters, 
being  its  third  president,  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  A.  P. 
Stewart  Chapter.  She  died  October  8,  1911.  Four  children  were  born 
to  William  Deaderick  and  Anna  Mary  (Deaderick)  Van  Dyke.  1.  Annie 
Clifton,  who  died  April  20,  1928.  2.  Thomas  Nixon,  who  married 

Maude  Farquhar,  and  whose  children  are  Mary  Louise;  and  William 
Deaderick,  who  married  Anita  Card.  3.  Frances  Lavinia,  who  married 
Colonel  Milton  B.  Ochs,  and  whose  children  are  William  Van  Dyke,  who 
married  Alice  Myles,  and  whose  children  are  Alice  Myles  and  William 
Van  Dyke;  Adolph  Shelby,  who  married  Rose  (Patty)  Martin  and  whose 
only  child  is  Martin  S.,  served  as  war  correspondent  during  the  World 
War;  and  Margaret,  who  married  Theodore  DeCue  Palmer,  and  whose 
children  are  Anne  Van  Dyke  and  Dean.  4.  Cary  Shelby. 

Of  the  above,  William  Van  Dyke,  son  of  Colonel  Milton  and  Frances 
(Van  Dyke)  Ochs,  is  a  captain  of  Cavalry  in  the  regular  army.  He  was 
assigned,  in  1918,  to  the  Eighth  Cavalry  in  Big  Bend  District  of  Texas 
and  participated  in  skirmishes  in  El  Membre,  Buena  Vista,  Mexico,  and 
was  active  against  Villista  and  Mexican  bandits.  He  has  been  professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  and  at  the 
Chattanooga  High  School. 

JAMES  GALITZEN,  the  fourth  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and 
Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  April  25,  1838.  He  was 
elected  third  lieutenant  of  Company  B  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry  of 
the  Confederate  army.  This  company  camped  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  at  Loudon,  Tennessee,  and  saw  its  first  service  guarding  the  Loudon 
bridge.  He  was  orderly-sergeant  in  Captain  Z.  T.  Willett’s  company  and 
furnished  a  list  of  the  company,  as  it  was  first  organized  in  Jonesboro,  in 
June  1861,  to  the  Jonesboro  Express.  James  G.  Deaderick  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  His  commission  as  major- 
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general  was  on  the  way  to  him  when  the  war  ended.  He  was  a  law 
partner  of  his  father  at  Bristol  until  Judge  Deaderick  was  elected  to  the 
Supreme  bench,  and  then  he  returned  to  Jonesboro  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  the  death  of  his  father.  He  then  removed  to  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  where  he  owned  and  English-walnut  ranch.  He 
had  married  Lizzie  Sayers,  Sept.  30,  1868,  and  died  June  17,  1918. 
Their  children  are  1.  Ella  H.,  who  married  Ned  Pendergast.  Their  only 
child,  Margaret,  married  Paul  Adams  of  Upland,  California,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Ann.  2.  Howe  S.,  who  married  Margaret  Huey.  Their 
children  are  MacAdory  M.,  who  married  Dorothy  Donnohoe,  and  whose 
children  are  Moreland  and  Jack  Sayers;  and  James  Howe,  who  married 
Thelma  McCampbell,  and  whose  child  is  Ferol  Marguerite. 

DAVID  FRANKLIN,  the  fifth  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and  Ade¬ 
line  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  June  16,  1840,  near  Jonesboro. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  and  fought  in  battles 
near  Knoxville  where  for  a  time  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  jail.  He  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  war;  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Thirty-fourth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  company  after  a  short  time  in  the  service,  the  captain  having 
lost  his  voice.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Limestone  Gap,  was 
taken  prisoner  three  times,  and  was  released  once  in  exchange.  He  was 
made  chairman  at  a  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  On  August  4,  1860,  he  married  Nannie,  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  G.  Haynes  of  Washington  County,  Tennessee,  and  a  cousin  of 
Landon  C.  Haynes.  They  removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois, .  soon  after  the 
war,  in  fact,  on  the  date  that  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Here  he  was  a  commission  merchant  and  bought  wheat  for  a 
big  western  mill.  He  was  considered  an  expert  in  his  line.  He  was 
elected  alderman  in  1876  of  the  third  ward  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Quincy.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Altegeld  as  grain  inspector.  He  also  served  a  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  that  city.  He  died  February  18, 
1899.  Nannie  J.  (Haynes)  Deaderick  died  in  August  1915.  Among 
his  friends  Frank  Deaderick  was  known  as  “Colonel”  Deaderick.  “He 
was  a  typical  southern  gentleman,  one  of  the  old  school  and  rare  old 
stock.  His  commanding  military-like  figure,  benign  face,  and  gracious 
demeanor  were  subjects  of  general  admiration.”  Seven  children  were 
born  to  Frank  and  Nannie  (Haynes)  Deaderick.  1.  Anna  Mary,  who 
married  Thomas  A.  Cleage  of  Chattanooga,  and  whose  children  are 
Thomas  Deaderick,  who  married  Eva  Marguerite  Fanner  (he  was  not 
in  the  World  War  as  the  government  required  the  output  of  his  oil  wells 
and  refineries)  ;  Van  Dyke,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Camp  Funston  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War;  Edith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two;  Nell, 
who  married  Thomas  Gibson  Browne,  and  whose  children  are  Deaderick 
Gibson  and  Thomas  Randolph.  2.  Fanny  Adelia,  who  married  Leon 
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H.  Harrison.  Their  only  child,  Louise,  married  Dr.  S.  Murickabo,  and 
whose  only  child  is  Bruce.  3.  Nannie  McDowell,  who  married  Frank 
H.  Betts  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  whose  only  child,  Nadine,  married  Sidney 
Shires,  and  whose  children  are  Nadine  and  Sybil.  4.  David  Franklin, 
Jr.,  who  married  Clara  Ethel  McCall.  5.  Olive  Lavina,  who  married 
Edwin  H.  Martin  of  Utica,  New  York,  and  whose  children  are  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  married  Leon  H.  Dunn;  Henry  H.,  who  married  Louise _ ; 

and  Jane  Martin.  6.  Carrie  Kendall,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  Decatur 
Potts,  and  has  no  children.  7.  Frederick  Montgomery,  who  married 
first,  May  Lee  Pryor,  second  Fay _ 

WILLIAM  WALLACE,  the  sixth  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and 
Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  August  4,  1842,  in  Boyle 
County  Kentucky.  He  was  a  lawyer.  He  enlisted  in  Knoxville  in  the 
Confederate  army  on  his  birthday  August  4,  1861,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  was  made  sergeant  of  his  company.  Wallace  Deaderick  was 
afterwards  made  a  lieutenant;  and  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm.  The  losses  were  so  terri¬ 
ble  in  this  battle  that  both  armies  remained  inactive  for  months.  He  was 
also  in  the  engagements  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Chickamauga.  Among  his  friends  he  was  known  as  Captain  Deaderick. 
After  the  war  he  removed  to  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly.  He  was  at 
one  time  county  judge  at  Falmouth.  Here  he  married  Sallie  Hardin, 
as  shown  by  the  following  item  from  the  Annals  of  Kentucky:  “1873, 
March  1 1 — House  of  Representatives  pass  a  resolution  to  adjourn  at  2 
P.M.  and  march  in  procession  to  the  Episcopal  church  to  attend  the  nup¬ 
tial  ceremonies  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Deaderick,  member  of  the  house  from 
Pendleton  Co.  (to  Miss  Sallie  Hardin,  daughter  of  Mordicai  R.  Har¬ 
din,  now  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals.)”  William  Wallace 
Deaderick  died  March  10,  1913;  and  Sarah  (Hardin)  Deaderick  on 
January  18,  1911.  Their  children  are  1.  Sallie  Hardin,  who  married 
Dr.  William  Robert  Ure  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  2.  Mary  Green,  who 
married  Edwin  McQuarters  of  Orlando,  Florida,  and  who  died  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1930;  3.  Robert  Hardin,  who  married  Nettie  Moore  Montgom¬ 
ery,  and  whose  children  are  Sarah  Hardin  and  Lou  Montgomery,  twins, 
and  Robert  Hardin  Jr.;  4.  Anne  Van  Dyke,  who  married  Frank  Logan 
Mauney  of  Murphy,  North  Carolina. 

ALFRED  SHELBY,  the  seventh  son  of  Judge  James  W.,  and  Ade¬ 
line  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  at  Jonesboro,  September  16,  1846. 
When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  ran  away  and  enlisted  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army.  On  his  father’s  going  to  headquarters  and  explaining  that 
Alfred  was  only  a  boy,  the  authorities  released  him.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  ran  away  again  and  enlisted  as  a 
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private  in  the  infantry  service  belonging  to  Company  F  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Tennessee,  and  this  time  he  was  allowed  to  remain.  Arthur 
Deaderick,  while  in  his  brother  James’  company,  saw  him  one  day,  rag¬ 
ged  and  dirty  with  a  corn-cob  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  reported  him  to 
James,  who  sent  him  home.  After  Bragg’s  Campaign  in  Kentucky  and 
the  return  of  the  army  to  Middle  Tennessee,  he  was  discharged,  but  early 
in  1863  he  again  entered  the  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  Captain 
R.  C.  Brown’s  company.  He  was  with  Witcher’s  Virginia  Brigade. 
Within  two  years  of  his  enlistment  his  captain  was  killed  and  Alfred 
Deaderick  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Company.  Among 
friends  he  was  generally  known  as  “Captain”  Deaderick,  though  he  was 
not,  in  fact,  commissioned  a  captain,  but  he  commanded  this  company 
of  cavalry  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Browne  was  disabled  and 
retired,  and  Lieutenant  Crouch,  the  first  lieutenant  had  been  captured 
and  imprisoned  at  Johnson  Island,  but  through  regard  for  his  friend 
Captain  Crouch,  Alfred  Deaderick  declined  promotion.  In  May  1865 
he  was  paroled  by  General  Sherman.  Although  he  always  took  a  lively 
interest  in  politics,  Alfred  Deaderick  never  sought  political  preferment. 
In  politics  he  was  a  democrat.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  executive  convention.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  for  three  years  was  engaged  in  business.  In 
1868,  he  returned  to  Knoxville  where  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his 
father.  In  1870  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law.  For  two  years  he  lived 
at  Bristol,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Jonesboro.  He  was  a  tall 
handsome  man  of  commanding  appearance,  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession  at  Jonesboro  for  many  years. 
On  February  12,  1877,  he  married  Carter  Woodville  Luster  of  Virginia. 
He  died  while  attending  a  law  suit  on  May  21,  1907.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  at  Memphis  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Deaderick.  It  was  said  of  him  that  in  the  South  he 
had  no  superior  as  an  orator.  He  was  “and  old  fashioned  Southern 
gentleman,  courteous  as  a  Chesterfield,  chivalrous  as  a  knight,  gentle  as  a 
little  child,  and  tender  as  a  woman.”  Mrs.  Deaderick  died  April  2, 
1932.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Captain  Alfred  and  Carter  (Luster) 
Deaderick:  1.  Kate  Virginia,  who  married  Edwin  Bartlett  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  whose  only  child  is  Dorothy;  2.  Lucille  Clifton,  who 
married  J.  Allan  Belvin  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  whose  children  are 
Virginia,  who  married  Vaugh  Penn  of  New  York,  and  whose  child  is 
Virginia  Belvin;  and  Marjorie;  3.  Adelyn  McDowell;  4.  James  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six;  5.  Day  Von  Albade,  who  married  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Hunt  Doak,  and  whose  children  are  Alfred  Deaderick, 
Janet,  and  Adelyn  Elizabeth;  6.  Edwin  Van  Dyke,  who  died  young; 
7.  Phyllis  Evelyn,  who  married  James  Lawrence  Meem,  and  whose 
children  are  Phyllis  and  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
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LEWIS  CLIFTON,  the  eighth  child  of  Judge  James  W.,  and  Ade¬ 
line  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  December  29,  1847.  He  was  a 
mere  child  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  attended 
King  College  at  Bristol,  and  settled  in  Washington  County,  Tennessee 
on  his  farm.  He  married  Nannie  Bayless  of  that  county.  She  died  July 
10,  1926,  while  he  died  nearly  six  years  later  on  May  14,  1932.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them:  1.  Adeline,  who  married  first,  William 
Burton,  second,  Dr.  C.  A.  Royston.  2.  Byrd  C.,  who  died  January  20, 
1931,  married  Jennie  Wilson,  who  died  May  25,  1932,  and  their  child¬ 
ren  are  Leila,  who  married  William  Bacoil;  Dale  W. ;  Dean  C.;  John 
L.;  Robert;  Byrd  F.;  Bruce  W. ;  Mary  Ella;  Esther  Adeline;  Charles 
V.;  Anna  Madeline;  Jack  B.;  and  Embree  H.  3.  Mary,  who  married 
Thomas  Archer  Brockwell,  and  whose  children  are  Thomas  A.,  Mary 
McDowell,  James  Thomas,  Gladys,  and  John  Lewis. 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER,  the  ninth  child  of  Judge  James  W., 
and  Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  July  1,  1851.  He  at¬ 
tended  King  College,  Bristol.  He  removed  to  Maple  Grove,  Missouri, 
quite  early  in  life  where  he  was  a  merchant  and  also  held  a  position  in 
a  bank.  He  married  his  first  cousin,  Sue  H.  Anderson,  who  was  born 
March  4,  1855.  Charles  Alexander  Deaderick  died  about  the  year  1920. 
Their  children  were  Oma  and  Katie,  who  died  young;  and  Pauline, 
who  married  a  Mr.  Garrick. 

ADELINE  McDOWELL,  the  tenth  and  youngest  child  of  Judge 
James  W.,  and  Adeline  (McDowell)  Deaderick,  was  born  November 
10,  1854.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ward’s  Seminary  of  Nashville,  now 
Ward  Belmont.  On  October  8,  1884,  she  married  John  Austin  Moon, 
who  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  April  22,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  King  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Alabama  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  came  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law  when  only  twenty-years  of  age.  In 
1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  youngest  attorney  ever  practicing  before  that  Court.  He  was 
elected  attorney  for  the  city  of  Chattanooga  for  1881-82;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  the  State  in  1888. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Circuit  Court  bench  of  his  district  for  two  terms 
and  elected  for  three.  In  1896,  John  A.  Moon  was  elected  to  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  and  served  continuously  for  twenty-four  years,  making 
an  enviable  record.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and  on 
April  11,  1911,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  latter  Committee  and 
served  until  the  Republicans  were  again  in  power  in  1920.  To  him  we  owe 
the  parcel-post  and  the  postal  savings  bank,  and  the  extension  of  rural  de¬ 
livery.  He  was  called  the  “Father  of  Parcel  Post.”  Judge  Moon  died 
June  26,  1921.  Two  children  were  born  to  them:  1 .  William  Deaderick, 
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a  lawyer,  who  served  as  Captain  of  Infantry  in  the  training  camps,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  Gordon,  in  Georgia  during  the  World  War,  married  Elise 
Love,  daughter  of  Edward  Young  and  Elise  (Hutcheson)  Chapin. 
Their  children  are  Mildred  Carrington,  Adeline  Deaderick,  and  William 
Deaderick.  2.  Anna  Mary. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  Tennessee  seceded  the  Deadericks  all 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army.  “There  was  not  a  single  Deaderick 
in  the  Federal  Army.” 

GEORGE  MICHAEL  DEADERICK 

George  Michael,  the  second  child  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher) 
Deaderick,  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  about  the  year  1756. 
After  the  Revolution  he  settled  at  Nashville  about  the  same  time  that 
his  brother,  David  Deaderick,  went  to  Jonesboro.  George  Michael  Dead¬ 
erick  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Nashville,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
property  owners  in  the  town,  and  also  held  several  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Brown  Creek  Valley.  He  was  president  of  the  old  State  Bank,  one  of  the 
first  banks  in  Nashville,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  merchandising, 
and  had  large  warehouses,  as  depots  for  holding  stores.  During  the  Creek 
War  he  was  government  agent  and  quartermaster.  The  ground  of  Dead¬ 
erick  Street,  leading  out  of  the  south-west  side  of  the  square  to  Cherry 
Street  was  given  by  him  to  the  city,  and  therefore  named  for  him.  “He 
was  what  might  be  termed  a  Virginia  gentleman.  He  was  hospitable, 
generous,  kind,  and  considerate  in  his  intercourse  with  others;  a  man 
not  easily  influenced  in  his  opinion  of  men  and  things,  and  steadily  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  when  once  formed,  upholding  what  he  considered  to  be 
right,  and  opposing  what  he  thought  wrong.  He  was  honest,  just,  and 
humane.”  Like  his  brother  David,  his  personal  appearance  was  of  the 
colonial  period.  He  was  short  in  stature,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  rather  heavily  built,  full  florid  face,  composed  in  expression, 
manners  grave,  and  self-possessed  in  his  movements.  He  wore  fair 
top  boots,  short  pants  with  knee  buckles,  swallow  or  cutaway  coat  (frock 
not  then  worn),  and  the  cue  of  his  hair  hanging  at  the  back  of  his  neck 
with  hair  slightly  powdered,  all  of  which  to  us  at  the  present  day  would 
present  a  quaint  appearance,  but  it  was  then  the  fashion  with  many  elderly 
gentlemen,  and  as  familiar  as  our  dress  of  today.” 

It  is  not  known  whom  he  married,  but  he  left  one  son,  George  Michael, 
who  became  of  age  soon  after  his  father’s  death;  and  an  adopted  son, 
Fielding  Deaderick.  George  Michael  Deaderick  was  divorced  from  his 
wife.  She  afterwards  married  a  Colonel  Dunn  of  Davidson  County, 
who  resided  at  Mansker’s  Creek,  near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Good- 
letville.  George  Michael  Deaderick,  Jr.  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Dunn,  and  he,  with  the  Dunn  family,  moved  to  West  Tennessee.  They 
had  several  children,  one  of  whom  married  a  Mr.  Speed  of  Memphis. 
Pitt  Deaderick,  a  son,  also  resided  in  Memphis.  Another  son  lived  in 
Arkansas. 
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Michael  Deaderick  was  with  General  Jackson  in  the  battle  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a  captain.  He  died  in  the 
winter  of  1816  or  1817.  His  will,  dated  November  1816,  was  recorded 
March  22,  1817,  in  Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  and  names  as  heirs 
his  son,  George  Michael,  his  adopted  son,  Fielding,  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews.  His  tombstone  at  “Westwood,”  his  old  place  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  is  covered  with  moss,  ivies,  and  decayed  leaves,  and  the  surface  of 
the  stone  is  crumbling.  The  only  legible  inscription  on  it  is  the  name, 
“George  Michael  Deaderick,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Nashville.” 

SUSANNAH  DEADERICK 

Susannah,  daughter  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher)  Deaderick, 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  about  1753.  She  married  David  Wen- 
del,  son  of  one  of  the  early  German  settlers  of  Frederick  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Later  they  moved  with  their  family  to  Tennessee,  and  settled 
near  Nashville.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them. 

DAVID,  JR.,  son  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wendel,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Neilson. 

REBECCA,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wendel, 
married  Judge  Anthony  Foster  sometime  before  1796. 

RACHEL,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wendel, 
married  J.  P.  Wiggins,  March  9,  1798. 

ROSANNAH,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wen¬ 
del,  married  Judge  Howell  Tatum  before  1796. 

POLLY,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wendel, 
married  Judge  Bennett  Searcy,  August  29,  1798.  Their  children  were 
Elvira  J.;  and  Susan  D.,  who  married  F.  McLean. 

ELIZABETH,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wen¬ 
del,  married  Colonel  Robert  Searcy,  after  1797.  They  had  four  sons. 

• 

JULIET  ANN  DEADERICK,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah 
(Deaderick)  Wendel,  married  Stephen  Cantrell,  Jr.,  in  January  1807. 
She  was  born  in  Winchester,  April  18,  1787,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  July  3,  1839.  Their  children  were  George  Michael  Deaderick; 
Mary  Ann,  who  married  Dr.  T.  I.  F.  Howard,  of  Franklin,  Tennessee; 
Emmeline  Susannah,  who  married  Alexander  Cassidy;  Elizabeth  Searcy, 
who  married  Abram  Van  Wyck  of  New  York;  a  child,  who  died;  Ma¬ 
tilda  Carter,  who  married  William  Mason;  David  Wendel;  William 
Armour;  and  Margaret  Armstrong. 
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MATILDA  MAY,  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick) 
Wendel,  married  Alfred  Moore,  son  of  Landon  Carter.  Their  children 
were  David  Wendel,  Sr.;  Elizabeth  Juliet;  and  Landon  Duffield. 

WILLIAM,  son  of  David  and  Susannah  (Deaderick)  Wendel,  died 
unmarried. 

JOHN  DEADERICK 

John,  son  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher)  Deaderick,  was  born 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  about  the  year  1758.  He  moved  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  at  Nashville,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business  with  his  brothers.  On  July  11,  1795,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  William  Blount  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Davidson 
County.  John  Deaderick  was  an  extensive  land  owner  and  at  his  death 
in  1797  left  his  large  estate  to  be  divided  among  his  nieces  and  nephews. 
His  will,  dated  March  5,  1796,  is  recorded  in  Book  2,  page  105,  Pro¬ 
bate  Records  of  Davidson  County  in  the  January  session,  1798.  It  is 
thought  he  never  married. 

THOMAS  DEADERICK 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher)  Dead¬ 
erick,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1765.  He  married  there 
about  1790,  Ann  Julia  Daingerfield,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
William  Daingerfield  of  Virginia.  After  1802,  they  moved  toTennessee, 
settling  for  a  few  years  at  Mansker’s  Station  before  moving  to  Nashville, 
where  he  was  a  successful  merchant  and  silversmith.  “He  was  well 
known  as  an  honest  and  upright  man  and  had  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  citizens  and  surrounding  country.”  Ann  Julia  (Daingerfield) 
Deaderick  died  April  2,  1806.  On  September  9,  1813,  Thomas  Dead¬ 
erick  married  Elizabeth  Frances,  called  Eliza,  daughter  of  Leroy  Dain¬ 
gerfield  of  Westmoreland  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Parker.  The  record 
books  of  Winchester  give  these  items:  Bk  27-548  “May  3,  1802.  Thomas 
Deaderick  and  wife  Ann  of  Frederick  County,  Va.  sold  to  Daniel  Over¬ 
acre,  a  lot  19  on  the  east  side  of  Loudon  Street  in  Winchester,  Virginia.” 
Bk  41-408.  “July  1,  1818.  Thomas  Deterick  and  wife  Eliza  Frances 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee  sold  to  John  Miller  two  tracts  of  land  in  Fred¬ 
erick  County,  Va.  on  Opeckon  Creek  containing  300  acres.”  Thomas 
Deaderick  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  15,  1831,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six. 

DAVID  SAMUEL  DEADERICK 

David  Samuel,  the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Dainger¬ 
field)  Deaderick,  was  born  February  22,  1791.  He  served  as  captain 
through  the  Creek  War  of  1817  under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
“was  distinguished  for  gallantry  and  bravery.”  After  the  war  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Smith  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  noted  man  of 
that  day.  David  Deaderick  died  June  24,  1823,  leaving  a  small  family. 
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MARY  CAROLINE  DEADERICK 

Mary  Caroline,  the  second  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Dain- 
gerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  March  8,  1793.  On  February  20,  1811, 
she  married  James  S.  Clem. 

CATHERINE  JULIA,  daughter  of  James  S.,  and  Mary  Caroline 
(Deaderick)  Clem,  was  born  December  6,  1811.  On  September  18, 
1828  she  married  William  M.  Brown,  and  died  September  15,  1870. 
Their  children  were  Frances  Narcissus;  Susan  Emily;  Ellen  Louisa, 
who  married  a  Mr.  Buford  of  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  and  whose 
children  are  Edward,  Charles,  and  John;  James;  William;  Joseph  Clem, 
who  married  Adelade  Powell,  and  whose  child  is  Leanora  Estelle, 
who  married  J.  A.  Wardlaw;  Johanna  Clem,  who  married  William 
Ewing  of  Franklin,  Tennessee;  and  William  M. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS,  son  of  James  S.,  and  Mary  Caroline  (Dead¬ 
erick)  Clem,  was  born  April  11,  1813. 

JOHN  EASON,  son  of  James  S.,  and  Mary  Caroline  (Deaderick) 
Clem,  was  born  June  13,  1815. 

JOSEPH  MORRIS,  son  of  James  S.,  and  Mary  Caroline  (Dead¬ 
erick)  Clem,  was  born  September  10,  1817. 

ELIZA  AUGUSTA,  daughter  of  James  S.,  and  Mary  Caroline 
(Deaderick)  Clem,  was  born  March  27,  1821. 

FRANCES  NARCISSUS,  daughter  of  James  S.  and  Mary  Caroline 
(Deaderick)  Clem,  was  born  August  12,  1825,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
two. 

ANN  JULIA  DEADERICK 

Ann  Julia,  the  third  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Daingerfield) 
Deaderick,  was  born  April  6,  1796.  On  August  26,  1813,  she  married 
John  Eason  of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 

JULIA,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Julia  (Deaderick)  Eason,  mar¬ 
ried  William  M.  Lowry  of  Jonesboro  and  Atlanta;  a  banker.  Their 
children  were  1.  John,  who  died  unmarried.  2.  Virginia,  who  married 
Reuben  Arnold,  and  whose  children  are  Reuben  Rose,  who  married  Fran¬ 
cis  Walter,  and  whose  children  are  Francis  and  Thomas;  Lowry,  who 
married  Joan  Clarke;  and  Daisy,  who  married  Waler  Maude,  and  whose 
children  are  Virginia  and  Elinor.  3.  William,  who  died  unmarried.  4. 
Robert  James,  who  married  Emma  Markman,  and  whose  children  died 
in  infancy.  5.  Fannie  Tolbert,  who  married  James  Henry  Porter  of 
Atlanta,  and  whose  children  are  Henry,  who  married  Frances  Fields; 
William  Lowry,  who  married  Annie  May  Crass,  and  whose  child  is 
Margaret;  and  Julia  Lowry  who  married  Dr.  Edward  Bates  Block,  and 
whose  children  are  Edward  Bates,  Jr.  and  Julia  Lowry.  6.  Mary,  who 
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married  Robert  C.  Clark,  and  whose  daughter  is  Julia  Lowry,  who  mar¬ 
ried  U.  S.  Senator  John  Sanford  Cohen  of  Georgia,  and  whose  children 
are  Mary  Clark  and  John  S.  Jr.  7.  Alice  May,  who  married  Walter 
A.  Taylor,  and  whose  daughter,  Alice  Lowry  married  Percy  Smedley 
Darlington,  and  whose  son  is  Percy  S.  Jr.  8.  Lelia  Prentice,  who  mar¬ 
ried  James  Freeman.  9.  Julia,  who  married  Thomas  Bent  Meador  of 
Atlanta. 

WILLIAM  MURRELL  DEADERICK 

William  Murrell,  the  fourth  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Dain- 
gerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  August  22,  1798,  and  died  in  October 
of  that  year. 

EMILY  ROSANNAH  DEADERICK 

Emily  Rosannah,  the  fifth  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Dainger- 
field)  Deaderick,  was  born  July  5,  1799.  She  married  first,  Captain 
James  Stuart,  U.  S.  A.;  and  second,  Colonel  John  Drennen,  Mexican 
War  veteran. 

JAMES,  the  only  child  of  Captain  James  and  Emily  Rosannah 
(Deaderick)  Stuart,  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  died  in  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  unmarried. 

CAROLINE  LAURETTA,  the  first  child  of  Colonel  John  and 
Emily  Rosannah  (Deaderick)  Drennen,  married  Charles  Gordon  Scott 
and  their  children  were  1.  Emily  Anna,  who  married  James  Lawson  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  whose  children  are  Johnanna  Drennen,  who 
married  James  Bates  Wager;  James  Jr.,  who  married  Bess  Tyler 
Chase  of  Massachusetts,  and  whose  daughter,  Gertrude,  died  unmarried; 
Queen  Scott,  who  married  Captain  William  Hammond  Waugh,  U.  S. 
A.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  children  are  William  Hammond,  Jr. 
and  Dorothy  Scott;  Charles,  who  married  Anna  Louise  Williamson  of 
Arkansas,  and  whose  children  are  Helen  Williamson,  who  died  young, 
and  Eleanor  Louise.  2.  Johnanna  Perry,  who  married  Henry  Clay  Rob- 
ards  of  Missouri,  and  whose  children  are  Charles  Scott  and  Johnanna. 
3.  Catherine,  who  died  young.  4.  Frances  McAlister.  5.  Charles  Gordon, 
Jr.  6.  Phillip  Drennen,  who  married  Fannie  Ingersoll  Dunham,  and  whose 
children  are  a.  Phillip  Drennen,  Jr.,  who  was  a  captain  of  infantry  during 
the  World  War,  and  served  as  field  Representative  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  He  married  first,  Blanche  Fuller  of  Albany,  New  York,  and 
his  daughter  is  Frances  Elizabeth.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Mildred 
Lucille  Bolus  of  Texas,  and  their  child  is  Mary  Glen.  b.  Durham,  who 
was  a  captain  of  infantry  during  the  World  War,  was  assigned  to  the 
Thirty-fourth  Infantry  in  command  of  Company  C,  and  went  to  France 
with  the  Eighty-seventh  Division,  married  Mamie  Emily  Williams,  c. 
Caroline  Mary,  who  received  a  Red  Cross  appointment  for  services  over¬ 
seas.  7.  James  Stuart,  who  married  and  had  one  son. 
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JOHNANNA  PERRY,  the  second  child  of  Colonel  John  and  Emily 
Rosannah  (Deaderick)  Drennen,  married  William  P.  Denckla  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Their  child,  Mary  Caroline,  was  lost  at  sea 
when  a  boat  burned  off  the  coast  of  California,  August  27,  1852.  Mar- 
garetta  Hill,  another  child,  died  young. 

LAURETTA  CHARLOTTE  DEADERICK 

Lauretta  Charlotte,  the  sixth  child  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Julia  (Dain- 
gerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  June  29,  1801,  and  died  January  24, 
1837.  On  March  7,  1818,  she  married  Captain  David  Aiken  Thomp¬ 
son  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  a  surgeon  with  the  Virginia  troops  in  the 
Revolution.  Captain  Thompson  served  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Tennessee  Infantry  in  the  War  of  1812.  David  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Colonel  John  Drennen,  husband  of  Emily  Rosannah  Deaderick, 
were  associated  with  Sam  Houston  in  an  extensive  mercantile  business. 
The  two  former,  as  the  firm  of  “Thompson  and  Drennen,”  founded  the 
town  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas  in  1836.  Captain  Thompson  died  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1839. 

FRANCES  McALISTER,  daughter  of  Captain  David  and  Lauretta 
Charlotte  (Deaderick)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  May 
20,  1821.  She  married  James  A.  Scott,  and  their  children  were  1.  James 
A.,  Jr.,  who  married  Sarah  Motley  Anderson,  and  whose  children  are  a. 
Frances,  who  married  William  Aherns,  and  whose  daughter  is  Mottie 
Elizabeth;  b.  Elizabeth  Anderson,  who  married  Walter  A.  Henson  of 
Chattanooga,  and  whose  child  is  George;  c.  Ann,  who  married  Horace 
Henson,  brother  of  Walter,  and  whose  children  are  James  Scott  and  Hor¬ 
ace,  Jr.;  d.  Denckla,  who  married  Mary  Crutchfield,  and  whose  daughter 
is  Cameron  Lee;  e.  Julia  Estelle,  who  died  young;  f.  and  Lillian  Paul¬ 
ine,  who  married  Homer  Gordon  Lambert,  a  major  in  the  World  War. 
2.  Anna,  who  married  Samuel  Dodson,  and  whose  son,  James  Scott,  mar¬ 
ried  Lily  Cobb.  Their  children  are  a.  Mottie,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  during 
the  late  war;  b.  Anna,  who  married  Captain  Deane  Reade  De  Merret, 
and  whose  only  child  was  Deane  Reade,  Jr.;  c.  James  Scott;  d.  Martha 
Bell;  e.  Lillian  Moffet,  who  married  Charles  Gannaway  of  Daranelle, 
Arkansas,  and  whose  only  child  is  Charles  B.  III.  3.  Caroline  Lauretta, 
who  married  Oliver  Moss  of  Neosho,  Missouri,  and  whose  children  are 
Joseph  Scott  and  Julia  Denckla. 

JAMES  STEWART,  son  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte  (Dead¬ 
erick)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  July  19,  1823. 

FRANKLIN  DEADERICK,  son  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte 
(Deaderick)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  May  22,  1825. 

WILLIAM  McALISTER,  son  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte 
(Deaderick)  Thompson,  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  September 

23,  1827. 
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DAVID  DEADERICK,  son  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte  (Dead- 
erick)  Thompson,  was  born  at  Nashville,  September  17,  1829.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  War  from  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  in  a  company  under 
General  Roane.  He  died  unmarried. 

CALVIN  MORGAN,  son  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte  (Dead- 
erick)  Thompson,  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  7,  1833.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  married  on  January  15,  1857, 
Rebecca  Wilcox  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  Their  children  were  1.  Harry, 
who  died  in  infancy;  2.  Sarah  Frances,  who  married  Lewis  Oscar  Bryan, 
and  whose  children  are  a.  David  Thompson,  who  married  Anna  Wallace 
Fleeman  of  Ozark,  Arkansas;  b.  Bertha  Eno,  who  married  Commander 
Samuel  L.  Henderson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  whose  children  are  Frances  Wilcox 
and  Jean  Wright;  c.  Lewis  Calvin,  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during 
the  World  War  in  recruiting  office  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  Destroyer  Salem, 
and  who  married  Marie  L.  Hamm  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  whose  son  is 
Lewis,  Jr.;  d.  Rebecca  Wilcox ;  e.  Henry  Wilcox,  who  served  as  first 
lieutenant  during  the  World  War  in  Norfolk  and  Washington,  and  who 
married  Susan  Bell  of  Benton,  Arkansas,  and  whose  only  child  is  Susanne 
Belle. 

JULIA  ESTELLE,  daughter  of  David  and  Lauretta  Charlotte 
(Deaderick)  Thompson,  was  born  May  9,  1835.  She  married  William 
P.  Denckla  of  Philadelphia.  Their  children  are  William,  who  is  married; 
and  Harry,  who  married  Nelsine  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  two 
sons;  and  Julie,  who  married  Charles  H.  Remington,  an  Episcopal  min¬ 
ister. 

EDWARD  LEROY  DAINGERFIELD  DEADERICK 

Edward  LeRoy  Daingerfield,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Julia  (Daingerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  November  29,  1803. 
He  was  educated  at  Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  and  was  a  physician. 
He  died,  unmarried,  on  June  22,  1832,  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  Lauretta  Thompson. 

THOMAS  DEADERICK 

Thomas,  the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Frances  (Dainger¬ 
field)  Deaderick,  was  born  August  5,  1815  in  Nashville.  He  married 
Nancy  Frances  Goad.  Thomas  Deaderick,  Jr.  died  January  10,  1875. 

DAINGERFIELD,  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Frances  (Goad) 
Deaderick,  was  born  at  Nashville,  December  4,  1848,  and  died  April  25, 
1905.  He  married  first,  Matilda  Deis,  and  their  children  were  Thomas 
III,  who  married  Sallie  Taylor;  Daniel  Fogg  and  Dainey  Sam,  who  died 
young;  Joe  Warner,  who  died  October  9,  1911;  and  Willie  Kempken, 
who  died  in  youth.  Daingerfield  Deaderick  married  second,  lone  Iver- 
ton,  and  their  children  were  Nellie  Frances,  who  married  William  A. 
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Gorman,  and  whose  children  are  lone  and  Joseph;  Henry  Brinton;  Nich¬ 
olson  D.  R.,  who  married  Bromons  Wakefield,  and  whose  only  child  is 
Marguerite;  George  Stanback,  who  married  Pearl  Hyde,  and  whose 
daughter  is  Martha  Jane;  and  Daingerfield  Joseph,  who  married  Ina 
Mae  Thompson,  and  whose  child  is  Bettie  Ann. 

LAURA,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Frances  (Goad) 
Deaderick,  married  a  Mr.  Charlin  of  Nashville,  and  their  children  are 
Gertrude  and  Sadie. 

JOHN  DEADERICK 

\ 

John,  the  second  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Frances  (Dainger¬ 
field)  Deaderick,  was  born  April  22,  1818. 

LAWRENCE  DEADERICK 

Lawrence,  the  third  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Frances  (Dain¬ 
gerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  June  30,  1820,  at  Nashville.  He  married 
Annie  Conroy  of  New  York  City. 

DORA  VIRGINIA,  the  only  child  of  Lawrence  and  Annie  (Conroy) 
Deaderick,  married  Robert  Strange  McRae  of  Fayettsville,  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Their  children  are  1.  Lawrence,  who  married  Elizabeth  Ihrie 
Skinner  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  and  whose  children  are  Carolina 
Ross,  who  married  Morton  B.  Campbell;  and  Margaret  Daingerfield. 
2.  Cameron,  who  married  Ellen  Phifer  Gibson  of  Concord,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  whose  children  are  Cameron,  Bettie,  and  Robert  Phifer.  3. 
Robert  S.  Jr.,  who  married  Florence  Dana  of  San  Francisco.  4.  Dora 
Virginia,  who  married  George  D.  Elliot  of  Linden,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina,  whose  only  child  is  Virginia  Daingerfield.  5.  Donald 
Conroy. 

Of  the  foregoing,  during  the  World  War,  Lawrence  MacRae  was 
Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  corp.  He  passed  the  examination  for  Cap¬ 
taincy  of  the  Engineer  corps,  but  the  commission  was  held  up  on  account 
of  the  pending  armistice.  Robert  Strange,  Jr.  was  a  private,  Head¬ 
quarters  Detachment  110  Engineer,  Saint  Nazaire,  France.  He  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Argonne  Forest  Offensive.  Donald  Conroy  was  a  private  of 
the  first  class,  One  hundred  and  twentieth  Infantry,  machine  gun  corps, 
Thirtieth  Division,  First  Lieutenant,  and  brigaded  with  the  British  in  Bel¬ 
gium. 

LUCY  ANN  DEADERICK 

Lucy  Ann,  the  fourth  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Frances  (Dain¬ 
gerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  October  22,  1822.  She  married  a  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  their  daughter  married  Clay  Harrison. 
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ELIZABETH  FRANCES  DEADERICK 

Elizabeth  Frances  (Eliza),  the  fifth  child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Frances  (Daingerfield)  Deaderick,  was  born  August  20,  1825. 

Three  children  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Frances  (Daingerfield) 
Deaderick,  died  in  infancy. 

MARY  DEADERICK 

Mary,  daughter  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher)  Deaderick,  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  father,  but  nothing  is  known  about  her. 

ELIZABETH  DEADERICK 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child  of  David  I  and  Rosannah  (Boucher) 
Deaderick,  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1766,  and  died  at  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  March  17,  1841.  She  married  John  Murrell  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  who  mas  born  July  27,  1766,  and  died  May  17,  1842. 

HARDING,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick)  Murrell,  died 
unmarried. 

DAVID  GAMBLE,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick)  Murrell, 
married  Alice  Tate. 

JOHN  DOBBINS,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick)  Murrell, 
died  unmarried. 

ROSANNA  ELIZA,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick) 
Murrell,  married  Samuel  Claytor. 

ONSLOW  GLENMON,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick) 
Murrell,  married  Elizabeth  Emerson.  Their  children  were  John,  who 
married  Jennie,  granddaughter  of  John  Ross;  and  Kate,  who  married 
Mr.  Ash  of  Lexington,  Mississippi. 

WILLIAM,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick)  Murrell,  died  in 
youth. 

GEORGE  MICHAEL,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Deaderick) 
Murrell,  was  born  April  8,  1808.  He  married  first,  Minerva  A.  Ross; 
second,  Amanda  M.  Ross,  and  settled  at  Bayou  Goula,  Louisiana.  Their 
children  were  George,  who  married  Margaret  Gwinn;  Fannie  Elizabeth, 
who  married  first,  Frank  Alexander,  second,  Emory  Hughes;  Rosanna 
E.,  who  married  William  Archer  Chambers;  and  Louis  Edward. 
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ANDERSON 
(Von  Albade) 

The  history  of  the  descent  of  the  Anderson  family  of  the  House  of 
Von  Albade,  from  the  period  of  the  House  of  our  first  Ancestor,  who  had 
been  in  this  country  since  1656,  is  annexed  to  the  Original  Coat  of  Arms. 
This  history,  which  was  a  copy  drawn  from  an  ancient  family  document, 
was  found  in  the  family  of  Elias  Anderson,  who  resided  near  the  Mouth 
of  Tom’s  River,  New  Jersey,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  it  we 
learn  all  that  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  family.  Alexander  Anderson 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  second  son  of  Joseph  Anderson,  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  original.  Following  is  a  description: 

On  Face  of  Picture. 

“This  Arms  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  what  Heralds  call  a  ragged 
mantle.  Von  Albade  was  Prince  of  Galitzen.” 

On  Back 

“This  copy  of  the  Arms  of  the  Family  of  Von  Albade  (not  Van  Al¬ 
bade)  was  taken  from  a  copy  which  was  drawn  Anno  Domino  1647, 
which  is  now  in  possession  of  Elias  Anderson,  at  the  Mouth  of  Tom’s 
River  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.” 

Observations  on  this  Copy 

“The  colors  are  plain  but  coarse.  The  Cross  on  the  Crown  is  yellow. 
The  fillet  of  the  crown  is  ornamented  by  three  diamonds  and  two  half 
diamonds.  That  diamond  immediately  in  the  middle  of  the  fillet,  and 
under  the  Cross  is  in  the  form  of  a  Rhombus,  or  what  is  usually  called 
the  diamond  shape.  Those  on  each  side  are  oval  and  the  two  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  in  the  form  of  half  rhombuses  or  half  diamonds,  the  other 
halves  being  supposed  to  be  hid  by  the  rotundity  of  the  crown. 

“The  helmet  is  grated,  open  front,  and  turned  one  quarter  to  the  right, 
and  is  precisely  what  Heralds  call  the  Helmet,  belonging  to  the  second 
9on  of  a  Sovereign  Prince.  The  half  Eagle  [the  eagle  in  arms  is  second 
only  to  lions]  in  the  Escutcheon  is  half  of  the  Black  double  Eagle  spread 
and  therefore  it  must  have  one  whole  head  and  neck — the  yellow  color 
ought  to  be  a  gold  leaf.  The  family  of  Von  Albade  was  thus  from  the 
House  of  Prince  Galitzen.” 

JOACHEM  VON  ALBADE 

Joachem  Von  Albade  [second  son  of  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  House 
of  Prince  Galitzen],  emigrated  from  the  town  and  Lordship  of  Von 
Albade  in  the  Dutchy  or  Dukedom  of  Deux  Ponts,  or  as  the  Germans 
write  it  Ziveybruchen ,  and,  went  to  London,  England.  He  stopped  in 
Scotland  and  married  a  “Scotch  lady  of  rank,”  Miss  E.  Jansen.  Thence 
he  came  to  New  York  where  he  lived  in  a  house  next  to  Federal  Hall,  on 
the  east  side,  in  Hall  Street.  This  gentleman  derived  his  surname,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  of 
which  his  ancestors  were  Lords,  as  his  surname,  Von  Albade,  implies. 

New  York  at  this  time  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Hollanders  and 
their  descendants,  and  their  language  and  customs  being  prevalent,  Joa- 
chem,  in  conformity  to  their  customs,  inserted  the  Christian  name  of  his 
father,  Andries,  or  rather  as  the  Germans  write  it  Andreas,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  zon,  or  son ,  between  his  Christian  name  and  surname — thus — 
J oachem  Andriezon  Von  Albade.  His  posterity  to  anglicize  and  to  con¬ 
tract  the  name  omitted  our  family  surname — Von  Albade ,  and  wrote 
A  ndriezon. 

J  oachem  or  Jochem  Von  Albade,  according  to  the  register  of  the  bap¬ 
tisms  kept  by  the  Reformed  Low  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
made  in  1798,  and  his  wife,  had  six  sons:  Elias,  Joshua,  Cornelius,  An¬ 
dreas,  Benjamin,  and  Enoch.  This  record  was  also  annexed  to  the  family 
Coat  of  Arms,  and  is  copied  in  David  Deaderick’s  Register. 

ELIAS  ANDRIEZON 

Elias,  the  oldest  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen,  was  bap¬ 
tized  November  4,  1665.  He  had  four  sons:  1.  Joachem,  who  is  not  on 
the  baptismal  record,  left  no  sons.  2.  Andrew,  whose  sons  were  Elias, 
John,  and  Abraham.  3.  Peter,  whose  sons  were  George,  Elias,  Elbert,  and 
Peter,  the  last  of  whom  died  without  sons.  The  sons  of  George  were 
James  and  George.  4.  Abraham,  who  is  not  on  the  baptismal  record. 
The  Coat  of  Arms  history  tells  us  that  Abraham  was  the  only  son  of  Elias 
who  did  not  remain  in  New  York,  but  we  are  not  told  where  he  went. 
His  sons  were  Elias,  Matthias,  and  Abraham.  Jaunite  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  history  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Elias,  probably  dying  in  infancy,  or 
perhaps  was  a  daughter.  “The  influence  of  the  law  of  primongeniture 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  history  annexed  to  the  Coat  of  Arms 
records  only  the  descendants  of  Elias  I,  the  oldest  son  of  Joachem.  No 
daughters  are  mentioned.” 

JOSHUA  ANDRIEZON 

Joshua,  the  second  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen,  was 
baptized  February  20,  1667,  as  shown  by  the  baptismal  record.  He  mar¬ 
ried  E.  Opdyck,  and  the  history  annexed  to  the  coat  of  arms  makes  no 
mention  of  him,  except  that  he  had  a  son.  The  baptismal  register  shows 
that  on  March  18,  1696,  Joshua  Andriezon  and  his  wife,  E.  Opdyck, 
baptized  a  son,  Joshua.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  either  Joshua. 

CORNELIUS  ANDRIEZON 

CORNELIUS,  the  third  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen, 
was  baptized  September  26,  1670.  There  is  no  mention  of  him  except 
that  he  appears  on  the  baptismal  record  as  witness  to  the  baptism  of  his 
niece  Francia,  the  oldest  child  of  his  brother  Enoch. 
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ANDREAS  (or  Andrew)  ANDRIEZON 

Andreas,  the  fourth  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen,  was 
baptized  December  21,  1672.  He  went  with  his  mother  to  England,  and 
thence  to  Scotland  to  possess  an  estate  which  fell  to  his  mother.  His 
mother  returned  to  New  York,  but  Andreas  remained  in  Scotland.  No 
descendants  are  mentioned. 

BENJAMIN  ANDRIEZON 

Benjamin,  the  fifth  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen,  was 
baptized  September  23,  1674.  No  other  mention  is  made  of  him  or  his 
descendants. 

i 

ENOCH  ANDRIEZON 

Enoch,  the  sixth  son  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  and  E.  Jansen,  was  bap¬ 
tized  November  10,  1676.  He  married  C.  Opdyck,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  and  Tennessee  branches  of  the  Anderson 
family.  On  April  2,  1693,  Enoch  Andriezen  and  C.  Opdyck  baptized  a 
daughter,  Francia.  This  would  mean  if  he  were  baptized  in  early  infancy, 
that  he  had  married  very  young,  and  was  only  about  seventeen  when  his 
daughter,  Francia,  was  baptized.  His  sons  were  Joachem,  of  whom  there 
is  nothing  known;  and  Enoch,  the  younger  (so  called  in  the  family  his- 
tory). 

ENOCH  ANDRIEZON,  the  YOUNGER 

Enoch,  the  son  of  Enoch  Andriezon  and  C.  Opdyck,  was  baptized  May 
4,  1698.  He  married  a  Miss  Oakley.  Three  sons  were  born  to  them: 
William,  Alexander,  and  Thomas.  Alexander  married  Susanna  Evans 
of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  of  Thomas,  the  third  son  of  Enoch 
that  they  had  different  birth  places.  The  family  probably  lived  also  in 
Andriezon  and  Miss  Oakley,  that  he  used  silver  warming  pans.  In  1896, 
a  Mr.  T.  Von  Albade  Caheen  had  in  his  possession,  the  old  hall  clock  and 
the  huge  pewter  platter  with  the  Von  Albade  arms  of  Thomas  Andriezon. 
From  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century — and  it  may  be  into  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century — pewter  was  used  as  we  use  silver  now,  so  that  accounts 
for  the  arms  on  the  pewter.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Alexander  and 
Thomas  Andriezon.  The  daughters  of  Enoch,  the  Younger,  and  Miss 
Oakley  were  Sarah  (Mrs.  Laughboro),  Nancy  (Mrs.  Jones),  and  (Mrs. 
Grant).  The  descendants  of  these  daughters  are  not  known.  The  names 
of  these  daughters  are  found  in  David  Deaderick  Ill’s  Register.  They 
were  his  mother’s  aunts.  Miss  Rosa  Scott,  in  her  Family  Record  of  the 
Andersons,  Deadericks,  and  Outlaws,  says  that  nowhere  else  are  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Enoch,  the  Younger,  mentioned,  and  that  David  Deaderick  prob¬ 
ably  obtained  their  names  from  his  mother. 
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WILLIAM  ANDERSON 

William,  the  oldest  son  of  Enoch  Andriezon,  the  Younger,  and  Miss 
Oakley,  married  Elizabeth  Rosannah  Inslee,  about  the  year  1753  or  1754, 
and  lived  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  a  mill  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  Addison  Anderson,  in  a  letter  to  Lyman  Draper,  the 
historian,  at  Genesee  City,  New  York,  dated  Knoxville  7,  1839,  speaks 
of  British  soldiers  marching  to  Philadelphia,  who  burned  William  Ander¬ 
son’s  house  and  mills,  “in  which  consisted  most  of  my  grandfather’s  prop¬ 
erty.”  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  William,  after  his  marriage, 
lived  in  New  Port,  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  before  he  lived  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  proved  by  the  military  records  of  his  sons,  showing 
New  Jersey.  He  was  the  first  descendant  of  Joachem  Von  Albade  in  the 
records  to  sign  his  name  Anderson.  All  records  of  William  are  written 
William  Anderson.  “His  character  for  probity  and  amicability  was  so 
striking  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  meeting  a  friend  on  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  his  friend  gayly  remarked:  ‘You  are  the  man  upon  whom 
a  woe  is  pronounced,’  according  to  the  proverb,  ‘woe  to  him  of  whom  every 
one  speaks  well.’  ”  William  Anderson  died  in  the  early  years  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  leaving  his  widow,  six  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

ELIZABETH  ROSANNAH  INSLEE 

Elizabeth  Rosannah  Inslee,  the  wife  of  William  Anderson,  “took  a 
deep  interest  in  passing  political  events,  agreeing  with  her  husband  in  poli¬ 
tics,  reading  with  interest  the  ‘National  Intelligence,’  which  was  a  leading 
national  Republican  [a  democrat  at  that  time  was  called  a  republican] 
paper,  advocating  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  leading  measures  of  the  act¬ 
ing  administration  (Madison).  She  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind.  Her  reading  was  varied  and  solid.  History — Poli¬ 
tics,  and  theology  of  the  old  English  Divines  were  her  favorite  subjects 
of  study.  Her  faith  and  fortitude  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  were  unshaken.”  Five  sons  of  William  Anderson’s  and  Elizabeth 
Inslee’s  were  active  in  the  American  Revolution  and  were  commissioned 
officers  under  General  Washington.  All  entered  the  Revolution  as  very 
young  men,  except  James,  who  was  too  young  to  enlist. 

When  the  British  ship,  Roebuck ,  took  possession  of  Newcastle,  Dela¬ 
ware,  where  Elizabeth  Inslee  resided,  her  house  was  invaded  by  the  officers 
and  searched.  When  one  of  the  officers  inquired,  “Have  you  any  sons  in 
the  rebel  army?”  she  replied,  “Sir,  I  have  five  sons  in  the  army  of  General 
Washington.”  This  officer’s  men  had  been  ordered  to  drive  off  the  live¬ 
stock.  When  Elizabeth  Inslee  saw  her  favorite  cow  among  them,  she 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “There  goes  my  poor  Pink!”  The  offi¬ 
cer  was  touched  by  her  beauty,  and  gallantly  ordered  the  whole  drove 
driven  back. 
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The  following  incidents,  from  Miss  Rosa  Scott’s  account,  were  related 
many  years  ago  by  Eliza  Rosa  Deaderick,  the  wife  of  General  Alexander 
Anderson. 

“Elizabeth  Inslee  received  the  British  officers  in  her  home,  with  stately 
courtesy.  Standing  with  her  were  her  four  young  daughters.  One  of 
the  officers  struck  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  oldest,  Sarah,  took  from 
his  pocket  a  paper  of  pins — an  unknown  luxury  in  the  then  War  deprived 
Colonies.  Tearing  off  a  row  of  pins  he  presented  it  to  Sarah,  with  a 
formal  bow.” 

Another  incident  told  was  that  when  the  British  were  rumored  to  be 
approaching,  a  woman  living  near  Elizabeth  Inslee  ran  in,  panic-stricken 
with  the  news.  “If  the  British  come  we  will  all  go  to  the  wash-tub,”  she 
sobbed.  “What  will  we  do!”  Elizabeth  Inslee  answered,  “I  don’t  know 

what  you  will  do,  Mrs _  But  I  know  what  I  and  my  daughters 

will  do  if  we  come  to  the  wash-tub.  We  will  wash!” 

“She  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country  for  whose  success  she  had  struggled  and  prayed.” 
She  was  “the  mother  of  many  heroic  sons,  a  woman  of  culture,  determi¬ 
nation,  and  whig  principles.  She  studied  the  politics  of  the  colonies, 
‘down-trodden’  by  the  mother-country  (England)  and  encouraged  her 
sons  to  join  the  patriotic  army,  to  fight  for  independence  and  political 
Freedom.”  She  died  in  Jonesboro,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
David  Deaderick  II.  Elizabeth  Inslee  may  have  belonged  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  family  of  Inslee,  who  furnished  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
There  is,  however,  no  record  of  her  family. 

ENOCH  ANDERSON  III 

Enoch,  the  oldest  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
was  born  in  1755,  at  New  Port,  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  When 
only  twenty-one  years  old  he  entered  the  Continental  Army,  serving  in 
the  Delaware  regiments.  January  13,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Captain  Stedman’s  Company  of  the  brave  Colonel  Haslet’s 
Regiment  of  State  troops  in  the  Continental  services.  Seven  months  after 
enlistment  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1776.  He  was  made  captain,  December  3,  1776,  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Colonel  Hall’s  Delaware  Regiment,  Continental  Establishment 
April  5,  1777.  He  retired  from  service,  September,  1778.  Enoch  An¬ 
derson  served  in  “thirteen  battles  great  and  small.”  He  also  served  at  the 
battles  of  Chatterton’s  Hill,  Trenton,  and  Princeton.  In  Addison  Ander¬ 
son’s  letter  to  Lyman  Draper,  he  says  “Enoch,  the  eldest  son,  had  led  the 
‘Forlorn  Hope’  at  Trenton  and  was  cut  and  shot  to  pieces.  He  remained 
during  life  an  invalid.” 

After  the  war  he  married  Eleanor  McCalmont,  and  for  several  years 
resided  near  Newport,  Newcastle  County,  in  Delaware.  About  1787  he 
removed  his  family  to  Cumberland  County,  and  afterwards  to  East  Water- 
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ford,  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  April  21,  1824.  “The 
record  in  his  Bible  states  that  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  on  April  13,  1824, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  near  McCollock’s 
Mills,  Juniata,  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  is  buried  by  his  side. 

Enoch  was  requested  by  his  nephew,  Alexander  Anderson,  to  write  his 
recollections  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  he  did  in  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  nephew.  These  letters  constitute  the  “Personal  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Captain  Enoch  Anderson.”  Henry  Hobart  Bellas  edited  them 
and  induced  the  Delaware  “Society  of  the  Cincinnati”  to  publish  them. 

Enoch  Anderson  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Records  of  his 
descendants,  available  at  present,  are  incomplete.  His  youngest  son  was 
Lucien.  A  grandson  of  Enoch  Anderson  III,  who  was  called  at  one  time 
oil-king  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  left  two  daughters.  They  were 
married,  but  their  names  are  unknown.  James  Galbraith  Anderson,  a 
grandson  of  Enoch  III  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  Delaware  State 
“Society  of  the  Cincinnati.” 

JUDGE  JOSEPH  INSLEE  ANDERSON 

Joseph,  the  second  child  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  White  Marsh,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
November  5,  1757.  His  speeches  and  writings  indicate  that  he  was  better 
educated  than  most  men  of  his  time.  Before  the  war  he  studied  law;  and 
in  May  1776  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  third  New  Jersey  Regiment  of 
the  Continental  army,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  promotion  in  the  army 
was  rapid,  and  on  November  29,  1776,  he  was  made  Second  Lieutenant. 
On  July  19,  1777,  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant,  and  on  October  26, 
1777,  captain.  From  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  regimental 
paymaster.  He  served  as  captain  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  was  with 
General  Sullivan  in  the  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  when  he  was  sent 
there  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  He  was  present  at  Valley 
Forge.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  retired  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major, 
September  30,  1783.  The  next  month  he  assisted  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town  under  General  Cornwallis  and  at  Georgetown. 

He  then  practiced  law  in  Delaware  for  seven  years,  when  Washington 
appointed  him,  in  1791,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the 
territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  we  next  see  him  as  territorial  judge 
of  Tennessee.  “A  letter  written  by  Governor  William  Blount  to  James 
Robertson,  September  3,  1791,  contains  the  following: 

‘Judge  Anderson  will  be  at  your  court.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  him,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  Judge j  he  has  been  a  Major  in  the  Continental  service,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  has  supported  since  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  learned  judge  and  a  very  agreeable  and  open  companion.’ 

The  phrase,  ‘open  companion/  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  complimentary.” 
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Joseph  Anderson  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  Blount  College 
and  Washington  College.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1796,  he 
was  a  delegate  from  Jefferson  County;  and  was  a  candidate  before  the 
first  Legislature  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  failed  of  election,  as 
he  did  also  for  a  judgeship  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  Legislature 
in  April,  1796,  prematurely  chose  four  presidential  electors,  he  was  one  of 
the  number.  When  William  Blount  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  July 
8,  1797,  Judge  Anderson  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  served  continuously 
for  eighteen  years.  In  February  1 809,  the  Legislature  not  being  in  session, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sevier  to  fill  the  vacancy  that  would  follow 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  March  4,  1809.  His  right  to  the  seat  was  not 
questioned,  but  at  a  later  date,  when  a  similar  question  was  presented,  the 
senate  declined  to  regard  his  case  as  a  precedent.  In  April  1809,  he  was 
formally  elected  by  the  Legislature,  defeating  Sevier  by  a  vote  of  23-16. 
Judge  Anderson  served  on  important  committees  while  senator,  and  three 
times  acted  as  president  pro  tempore,  and  “presided  with  his  usual  grace 
and  dignity.”  Only  two  other  senators  from  Tennessee  had  had  this  honor 
conferred  upon  them.  His  entire  service  in  the  senate  in  both  lines,  em¬ 
braced  a  period  of  almost  eighteen  years.  While  a  territorial  judge  he 
took  part  in  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  Tennessee. 

“There  is  a  family  tradition  that  Judge  Anderson  was  offered  a  cabinet 
position  when  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1815.  While  none  of  his 
biographers  mention  this,  his  descendants  believe  it  is  true.  It  would  have 
been  unethical  for  him  to  have  given  this  fact  any  publicity,  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  told  his  family.  Madison  was  president,  and  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Joseph  Anderson.”  However  Judge  Anderson  asked  instead  to  be  made 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  an  office  he  held  until  the  year 
1836.  “Eight  years  he  served  his  country  in  the  army.  Six  years  as  terri¬ 
torial  judge,  eighteen  years  as  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  treasury — 
a  grand  aggregate  of  fifty-three  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Truly 
Joseph  Anderson  was  one  of  Tennessee’s  great  men.” — John  S.  Mathes. 

In  1797,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Joseph  Anderson  married,  in  Tennessee, 
Only  Patience  Outlaw,  daughter  of  Colonel  Alexander  Outlaw,  who  had 
charge  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  was  fifteen.  Judge  Joseph  Anderson  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  17,  1837,  and  is  buried  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  in  Site  45  or  44.  He  was  the  only  Anderson  who  came  south. 
After  his  death  a  copy  of  the  coat  of  arms  was  found  among  his  papers. 
A  note  in  his  handwriting  was  attached  to  it,  stating  that  he  had  never 
displayed  it  during  his  life  as  he  thought  it  unbecoming  to  parade  any  con¬ 
nection  with  royalty  in  a  democratic  country,  but  to  his  family  it  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  were  well  born  and  that  their 
ancestors  were  people  of  prominence  in  the  old  world.  Joseph  Anderson 
“was  an  unostentatious  man;  had  no  false  pride;  dressed  elegantly;  was  of 
noble  presence  and  courtly  grace  of  bearing.  He  was  a  genial  companion 
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for  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  most  conservative  and  pure  politician.” 
In  1801  the  legislature  established  the  county  of  Anderson  in  East  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Judge  Anderson.  He  found  little  pleas¬ 
ure  in  public  life,  and  advised  his  son,  Alexander,  not  to  make  the  race  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  for  he  would  find  public  life  disappointing. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  celebration  of  the 
victory  of  the  Americans  over  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  told  by 
Amanda  Frances  Deaderick,  young  niece  of  Senator  Anderson.  At  an 
“assembly”  in  Washington  the  colors  of  the  British  Empire  that  had  been 
captured  by  the  Americans,  were  presented  to  Dolly  Madison,  the  famous 
and  charming  mistress  of  the  White  House.  As  the  bearer  of  the  colors 
advanced  towards  her,  she  evidently  was  at  a  slight  loss  to  know  how  to  ex¬ 
press  her  pleasure  at  receiving  them,  and  in  the  victory  that  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

Senator  Anderson  was  standing  beside  her.  Dolly  Madison  asked  him, 
“What  shall  I  do  with  the  colors?  Shall  I  kiss  them?” 

“By  no  means,”  Senator  Anderson  replied.  “Step  on  them!” 

Dolly  Madison  received  the  colors  on  outstretched  arms.  Stepping  into 
fuller  view  of  the  audience  she  threw  them  on  the  floor.  With  a  queenli- 
ness  for  which  she  was  noted,  she  walked  across  them  dramatically.  The 
assemblage  broke  into  wild  applause.  [Some  say  it  was  James  Anderson, 
brother  of  Joseph,  who  told  Dolly  Madison  to  step  on  the  colors.] 

WILLIAM,  the  oldest  son  of  Judge  Joseph  and  Only  Patience  (Out¬ 
law)  Anderson,  was  born  between  1793  and  1795.  He  was  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  had  a  lifetime  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  his  father.  He  married  Eleanor  Temple, 
an  aunt  of  Judge  O.  P.  Temple  of  Knoxville.  William  Anderson  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  children  were  Only  Patience,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Berger;  and  Jane,  who  married  a  Mr.  Wingert. 

GENERAL  ALEXANDER  OUTLAW,  the  second  son  of  Judge 
Joseph  and  Only  Patience  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  Tennessee,  November  10,  1794.  He  commenced  the  practice  of. 
law  at  Dandridge,  Tennessee;  and  was  elected  by  the  democrats,  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Tennessee  in  1840  to  1842.  A  colleague  spoke 
of  him  as  a  “marked  man  in  the  Senate.”  Before  he  was  elected  Senator 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  and 
also  in  the  early  history  of  Tennessee.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  with 
General  Jackson,  and  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  last  Indian  battles.  He 
was  afterwards  elected  Brigadier  General  of  the  state  militia.  He  practiced 
law  in  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  twenty  years.  In 
1849  he  went  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
forty-one  men.  The  story  of  this  trip  is  told  in  David  Deaderick  Ill’s 
Register. 
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When  that  territory  became  the  state  of  California,  General  Anderson 
was  made  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  took  an  important  part  in  drawing 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  was  also  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  in 
California.  He  left  the  West  in  1853  and  returned  to  Tennessee.  He 
was  commissioned  to  remove  the  Indians  from  Alabama  to  the  government 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  His  descendants  regarded  this  as 
one  of  his  greatest  public  services.  He  was  described  as  “a  tall  square  built 
man  of  commanding  appearance,  and  was  a  man  who  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  anywhere.” 

He  married  Maria  Hamilton  of  Washington.  No  children  were  born 
to  them  and  after  her  death  he  married,  May  1825,  his  cousin,  Eliza  Rosa 
Deaderick,  a  daughter  of  Margaretta  Anderson  and  David  Deaderick  II. 
Margaretta  Anderson  was  the  sister  of  General  Anderson’s  father.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  General  Alexander  and  Eliza  Rosa  (Deaderick) 
Anderson,  but  only  five  lived  to  maturity.  All  were  born  at  “Soldier’s 
Rest”  in  Jefferson  County.  General  Anderson  died  in  Knoxville,  May 
23,  1869.  Anderson  Street  in  Knoxville  is  named  for  him.  He  was  his 
parents’  most  distinguished  son.  (See  page  102). 

CAPTAIN  PIERCE  BUTLER,  the  third  son  of  Judge  Joseph  and 
Only  Patience  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  resided  for  many  years  in  the  Bend 
of  the  Nolachucky  River  in  East  Tennessee.  He  graduated  with  the  high¬ 
est  honors  from  West  Point  and  was  a  lawyer  and  legislator  at  Athens, 
Tennessee,  and  afterwards  was  professor  of  Mathematics  in  Franklin 
College,  Tennessee.  He  was  a  Mexican  War  veteran  and  a  captain  of 
Artillery  in  the  Confederate  army.  Strange  to  say  after  surviving  fifty- 
six  Mexican  and  Confederate  battles,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains.  The  story  of  his  death  is  told  in  the  family.  “He  had 
often  declared  that  he  would  never  in  any  engagement  turn  his  back  on  the 
enemy.  In  the  battle  of  Alleghany  Mountain,  he  and  a  detachment  of 
his  men,  rode  by  mistake  into  the  enemy.  He  ordered  his  men  to  spike 
their  guns  and  to  retreat.  This  they  did. 

“Captain  Anderson  could  have  whirled  and  escaped.  This,  however, 
he  refused  to  do.  He  advanced  firing,  as  the  enemy  let  loose  a  broadside 
at  him.  He  fell  riddled  by  forty  bullets.  But  he  fell  face  to  the  foe.” 

Captain  Anderson  was  “a  man  of  elegant  appearance  and  manners.” 
Jefferson  Davis,  while  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  but  he  died  before  the  appointment 
reached  him.  He  married  Ann  Luke.  Their  children  were  1.  Joseph, 
who  was  born  February  4,  1829,  never  married,  and  died  in  1873;  2. 
Andrew  L.,  who  was  born  November  4,  1830,  married  Amanda  Brown, 
and  left  no  children;  3.  George  W.,  who  was  born  May  22,  1832,  mar¬ 
ried,  after  going  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  left  five  children;  4.  William, 
who  was  born  in  1836,  enlisted  in  Colonel  Peter  Turney’s  First  Tennessee 
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Regiment,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863; 
5.  Eliza  L.,  who  was  born  in  1834,  married  Dr.  William  H.  Mackie,  and 
whose  only  child  died  in  infancy. 

DR.  THOMAS  VON  ALBADE,  the  fourth  son  of  Judge  Joseph 
and  Only  Patience  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  was  for  many  years  an  eminent 
physician  of  East  Tennessee.  Dr.  Anderson  died  in  Tullahoma,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  he  had  moved.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Moore  of  Dan- 
dridge,  Tennessee.  Of  their  six  children  three  died  in  childhood;  the 
other  three  were  1.  Von  Albade,  who  married  Jane  Scott,  and  was  a  phy¬ 
sician  greatly  beloved  in  the  community  near  Knoxville,  where  he  lived 
and  died;  2.  William  M.;  and  3.  O.  V.  Anderson. 

ADDISON  ALEXANDER,  the  fifth  son  of  Judge  Joseph  and  Only 
Patience  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  a  lawyer,  married  Catherine  McDowell  of 
Kentucky,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Sarah  (Shelby)  McDowell. 
Their  children  were  1.  Evan;  2.  Ephraim,  who  never  married,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  the  author  of  “Memoirs  of  First 
Missouri  Confederate  Brigade ;”  3.  Wallace;  4.  Joseph,  who  married  and 
was  prominent  in  St.  Louis;  5.  Catherine;  and  6.  Susan,  who  married  her 
cousin,  Charles  A.  Deaderick. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  the  sixth  son  of  Judge  Joseph  and  Only 
Patience  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  was  very  talented  and  gifted  in  art,  but 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  unmarried.  He  painted  miniatures  and 
portraits  in  water  colors.  The  miniatures  of  Eliza  Rosa  Deaderick  and 
Alexander  Anderson,  and  the  water  color  portrait  of  David  Deaderick 
II  in  the  Scott  family  are  by  George  Washington  Anderson,  as  is  also 
a  pencil  sketch  of  Margaretta  Anderson,  wife  of  David  Deaderick  II 
made  in  1 832,  when  she  was  sixty-six  years  old. 

JAMES  MADISON,  the  seventh  son  of  Judge  Joseph  and  Only  Pati¬ 
ence  (Outlaw)  Anderson,  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  went  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  1849,  with  his  brother  Alexander,  where  he  remained  and  served 
many  years  as  clerk  in  the  Legislature  of  California.  For  eleven  years 
before  his  death  he  was  well-known  and  very  popular  in  California.  He 
never  married  and  died  in  1860,  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

INSLEE  ANDERSON  > 

Inslee,  the  seventh  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
was  adjutant  of  Colonel  Gibson’s  Regiment  at  the  time  of  that  officer’s 
death,  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians  November  4,  1791,  in  the  defeat  of 
General  St.  Clair,  as  reported  in  the  official  letter  from  General  St.  Clair 
to  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  at  Fort  Washington,  November 
9,  1791.  Inslee  Anderson  married  a  Miss  Macdonough.  He  was  killed 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy  while  the  surgeon  was  dressing  a  wound  he  had 
received  in  the  head. 
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WILLIAM  ANDERSON 

William,  the  fourth  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1763.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  ensign  of  the  First  New  Jersey  Regiment  Continental  Establishment, 
June  21,  1 78 1,  at  the  time  his  brother,  Joseph,  was  promoted  from  ensign  to 
second  lieutenant  in  the  same  company,  and  served  to  November  3,  1783. 
“William  Anderson  fought  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  served  on  the 
staff  of  General  Lafayette  as  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  suffered 
out  the  cold  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  was  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  and 
seige  of  Yorktown.”  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  and  held  many 
public  offices.  From  1809  to  1815,  he  was  in  Congress,  and  again  was 
Congressman  from  1817  to  1819  from  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  was 
county  court  judge  in  Delaware  County,  and  after  that  a  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms.  His  daughter,  Evelina  Anderson,  who  married  Commodore  Porter, 
composed  the  well-known  and  beautiful  song,  “Thou  Hast  Wounded  the 
Spirit  that  Loved  Thee.”  William  Anderson  died  December  14,  1829, 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  too  young  to  enter  the  army  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  served  as  lieutenant  during  the 
later  part.  It  is  not  known  whom  he  married,  but  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

THOMAS  ANDERSON 

Thomas,  the  fifth  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
was  born  in  New  Castle,  Delaware.  He  was  commissioned  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Colonel  Hall’s  Delaware  Regiment,  Continental  Establishment, 
on  September  10,  1778,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  also 
served  as  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  probably  near  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Kirkwood’s  company.  Under  General  Green 
he  served  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  was  in  most 
of  the  principal  battles  there.  Thomas  Anderson  kept  a  journal  at  the 
time,  of  which  David  Deaderick  III  possessed  a  copy.  He  was  listed  among 
the  original  members  of  the  Delaware  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Deaderick. 

JAMES  ANDERSON 

James,  the  sixth  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson,  was 
too  young  to  take  part  in  the  Revolution.  He  married  a  Miss  Thompson. 
David  Deaderick  Ill’s  diary  says  he  left  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 
He  was  born  probably  near  Philadelphia,  where  the  family  lived  during 
the  Revolution.  He  came  to  Tennessee  with  his  brother,  Joseph,  and  was 
in  Congress  at  the  same  time  Joseph  was  in  the  Senate. 

SARAH  ANDERSON 

Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson,  married 
General  William  Helms  of  New  Jersey.  She  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
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row  of  pins  was  presented.  Their  daughter  Eliza,  married  Peter  Mayo. 
Another  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  married  David  Deaderick  III. 

MARY  ANDERSON 

Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson,  married 
Mr.  Ogden.  Five  daughters  and  one  son  were  born  to  them. 

ELIZABETH  ANDERSON 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  Anderson, 
married  Mr.  Aiken.  They  came  to  Tennessee,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
their  descendants,  except  that  a  son  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  them. 

MARGARETTA  ANDERSON 

Margaretta,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee) 
Anderson,  was  born  May  25,  1775,  at  White  Clay  Creek,  Delaware.  The 
following  is  from  the  account  by  Rosa  Scott:  C£She  was  a  little  girl  during 
the  Revolution  and  about  twelve  when  it  terminated.  During  this  time 
she  went  to  school.  She  was  fond  of  reading  her  brother  Joseph’s  law 
books,  and  noticing  this,  he  made  a  remark  that  reveals  the  attitude  of  the 
time  toward  women’s  education,  ‘If  you  were  a  boy,  Margaretta,  I  would 
educate  you.’  ” 

Margaretta  Anderson  married  David  Deaderick  II  in  1795.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  was  twenty-three  and  David  Deaderick  forty- 
one. 

Margaretta  Anderson  “inherited  the  vigorous  intellect  of  her  mother, 
although  her  life  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity,  compared  with  that 
of  her  mother.  Fondness  for  books,  deep  sensibility,  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  marked  her  childhood.  History,  poetry,  and  religious  works  were 
the  selection  of  her  youth,  and  after  her  marriage  her  husband’s  first 
act,  after  they  settled  in  Jonesboro,  was  to  buy  a  choice  library.  Her 
acquaintance  with  the  political  history  and  institutions  of  our  then  new 
Republic  was  intimate  and  thorough.  The  knowledge  and  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  political  affairs  of  life  and  her  capacity  and  skill  to  guide 
and  govern  her  household,  were  sound  and  admirable.  Before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  any  church  in  Jonesboro,  and  before  there  was  any  Presbyterian 
Church  organization  at  that  place,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak  at  Old  Salem,  East  Tennessee,  and  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  supporter  of  his  ministry.” 

Her  son-in-law,  David  Nelson,  said  that  the  interest  of  her  fine  in¬ 
tellect  in  the  Bible,  which  she  read  with  commentaries,  was  one  cause 
for  his  reconsidering  his  atheistic  conclusions. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  she  removed  with  her  son,  Franklin,  to  a 
farm  near  Jonesboro,  known  in  the  family  as  “The  Cottage.”  For 
eighteen  years  before  her  death,  which  occurred  October  21,  1857,  she 
was  confined  to  her  room  by  an  injury  to  her  limb,  resulting  from  a 
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fall.  She  was  in  her  eighty-second  year.  It  was  truthfully  said  of  her 
that  “no  better  woman  ever  lived  than  she.”  She  was  by  nature  kind, 
affectionate,  and  generous.  “She  was  a  lady  of  fine  literary  tastes,  of  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  and  possessed  a  remarkable  store  of  information  upon 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.” 

Margaretta  Anderson  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Jonesboro. 
Besides  the  name  and  dates  of  birth  is  this  inscription:  “Her  long  life, 
beautiful  for  its  purity,  benevolence  and  consistency,  ended  in  great 
peace.  A  faithful  disciple  of  her  Lord,  she  hath  awakened  in  his  like¬ 
ness  and  is  satisfied.” 

After  the  Revolution  five  sons  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Inslee)  An¬ 
derson,  were  original  members  of  the  Delaware  State  “Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  a  hereditary  patriotic  society  to  which  only  officers  or  their  male 
descendants  are  eligible.  They  were  Hon.  Joseph  Anderson,  Captain 
Enoch  Anderson,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Anderson,  and  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  Anderson.  General  David  Deaderick  Anderson,  a  grandson  of 
Joseph  Anderson,  and  James  Galbraith  Anderson  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  grandson  of  Enoch  Anderson,  by  virtue  of  descent  represent 
their  grandfathers,  respectively  in  the  Delaware  “Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.”  “The  society  began  in  1783,  when  the  officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  or  Continental  Army,  in  cantonment  at  New  Windsor  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  proposed  among  themselves  that  upon  parting  (they  were  soon  to 
be  disbanded)  they  should  form  an  association  of  friendship  and  brother¬ 
hood,  in  which  every  officer  of  repute  should  have  the  right  to  join,  and 
in  which  he  might  be  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son.  It  was  so-called  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ‘highest  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illustrious 
Roman,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus.’  Newspapers  denounced  it  since 
‘it  would  form  an  hereditary  aristocracy,’  and  speeches  were  delivered 
opposing  it,  and  assemblies  legislated  against  it.  Washington  became  its 
first  President-general.” 

“In  the  year  1808,  or  thereabouts,  a  gentleman  of  education  came  to 
Tennessee  to  visit  the  descendants  of  Joachem,  of  whom  he  was  one. 
The  object  was  not  simply  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  or  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  kindred  affection.  He  had  with  him  a  variety  of  documentary 
evidence  of  the  family  history,  and  descent.  Equally  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting,  was  also  the  Family  Coat  of  Arms.  He  had  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  the  family  had  to  a  certain  noble  estate  in 
Germany,  which  had  become  vacant  during  the  bloody  conflicts  that  had 
followed  the  Arms  of  Napoleon  and  according  to  the  German  laws  if 
permitted  to  prevail — were  now  the  inheritance  of  the  American  branch, 
of  the  noble  house  of  Von  Albade — of  the  Dukedom  of  Deux  Ponts. 
This  purpose  was  to  induce  Hon.  Joseph  Anderson  to  engage  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  family  claim  to  the  estate.  Joseph  Anderson  occupied  a 
high  political  station  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  had  fought  through 
the  perilous  war  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  though  not  insensible 
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to  the  rank  of  his  family,  which  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Old  and 
New  World,  he  had  no  inclination  to  seek  for  titles  or  foreign  wealth. 
It  was  understood  that  the  estates  were  confiscated.  The  Paternal  Halls 
of  our  German  Ancestors  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
will  no  more  hear  the  voice  from  the  long  line  of  their  ancient  descent. 

“The  American  branch  of  this  ancient  House,  whether  by  the  force  of 
merit,  talent,  or  what  is  commonly  called  accident,  has  maintained  in  a 
sphere  in  which  rivalry  has  been  cast  into  the  list,  where  genius  and 
enterprise  it  is  supposed  alone  may  triumph,  as  decided  a  rank,  without 
title,  for  intellect  and  character,  as  the  ancient  arms  and  bearings  of  the 
House  justified  and  secured  amongst  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Old 
World. 

“The  descendants  of  our  noble  ancestor  Joachem  are  numerous.  Our 
name  Anderson  was  assumed  from  convenience  and  there  are  none  whom 
we  recognize  as  our  kindred,  unless  they  belong  to  the  House  of  Von 
Albade.  To  an  American,  who  has  been  taught  from  his  infancy  up 
that  whatever  of  respect  he  might  claim  he  was  not  to  look  for  or  desire 
the  distinction  of  title  it  is  a  matter  at  least  of  innocent  enjoyment  and 
personal  congratulation  that  his  ancestors  of  the  Old  World  adorned  their 
standing  and  titles  with  the  continental  maintenance  through  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  mental  and  moral  worth.” 
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